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Food for thought 


ID you ever stop and think about the variety of subject 

material for which you must be prepared? One shot may be A ro A ni Sco 
an indoor one such as this—the next a seascape on a brilliant day. 
With Agfa Ansco Superpan Supreme in your camera you are 


always ready for such extremes. SUPERPAN SUPREME 


The emulsion of Superpan Supreme has been carefully balanced 
to give brilliant results outdoors without producing harsh effects 
under artificial light. A remarkable combination of high speed FILM 


and fine grain increases this great versatility. 


Ask your dealer for Superpan Supreme. It is used by a host 

of camera enthusiasts as their one and only all-purpose film! MADE IN U.S. A. 
Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 100 Years of American 

Photography. 
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Photography mirrors the determined faces of working 
America . . . the masked figure of the welder intent 
over the blue-white flame of his torch. . . the riveter 
with rolled-up sleeves . . . the miner and the steel 
worker. Against the rising framework of a mighty 
armada of ships, before a backdrop of guns and shells 


and tanks, it records the great part each is doing to 


bring victory to America and Freedom to the world. 

Upon film and paper is pictured for posterity the 
intent America of today. Through the camera's eye 
every man, woman and child, soldier, sailor and 
civilian, sees the job the other is doing. This photog- 
raphy accomplishes, in addition to the important 
part it plays in actual war production. 


DEFENDER TESTED CHEMICALS 
FOR DEPENDABLE RESULTS | 


When you know that the film in your camera holds o great picture, 
you can entrust it with confidence to Defender Chemical. Prepara- 
tions for development. Purity and uniformity thot are determined 
by exacting laboratory analysis and control insure dependability. 
Ask for them at Defender dealers’ in the blue and yellow cans. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Defender 
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Good travel shots are 
worth money. A story 
in the biq May issue 
tells how and where to 
sell vacation pictures. 
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| IGEANRIMVASTIER 


Ss De New te the amatear bul an old, tied 

of all movie | ee % and proven tdea to the professtonal, 

_— the Geaimaster offers more tn pret 

formance and liiped oftccency than 

cs) Che old style, conventional, fran lll 

) z ~ | handle cpoted head. tnd pan shelbs 
FA 4 wilh Gearmastler are fe fect Fecatts 


| 
they (lid poade mechanically. 
















9 
0 
2 
4 
5 
7 
8 
0 
4 
5 
. eep you away from your view 
inc d otherwise interfere with the smooth 
) amera? Why not have the efficiency of 


operation ¢ 









— 


GEARMASTER when it costs no more? Write for our folder 
describing the tripod head that has sei all photographic tongues 


SS a 


a'wagging, and then get a GEARMASTER for your very own. You 


will marvel at its appearance and performance and wonder how 
you ever got along without it. Owners of small still cameras such 
as Leica, Contax, Retina and Bantam will be especially apprecia- 
tive and all movie camera owners will give it their immediate 
unqualified approval as the finest and most versatile tripod head 
made. $17.50 including Excise Tax. Write for Descriptive Literature 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


Smeucan BolexCompany, Ine. rss East 44th St., New York, N.Y. 


Western Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co., 2707 West Pico Street, Los Angeles, California 
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USED CAMERA SPECIALS 


























Argus C2, F35 Lens ee 
Argus C3, F35 Lens and Flash Gun........ 31.50 
ren 2 a ee LL a beeen eae 69.50 Exakta B, F28 Tessar... .ccccoccsccccccecs $89.50 
Leica ID, F25 Hektor—ER Case........... 79.50 Exakta Jr, F385... ....-000eee ceesececere 49.50 
Sica ¥ W325 Hekioe—ER Cace.. 405.00 RB Graflex Series B, 24% x 344, F4.5........ 69.50 FOR ONE MONTH ONLY 
Contax 1 F2, Sonnar, Slow-speeds ER Case. .110.00 Plaubel Makina 8, F29, C omplete Standard List Spee. 
Rin —_ ta | * mao 179.50 Outfit 198.50 4.x 5 Viceory Print Boxes...........$ 8.75 $5.22 
ul 2 ar, 3: : Zeiss 6 x 9 Maximar A, Tessar 45, Kalart Albert 4 x 5 Print INE 5 ixeiacotauel tear Sy 7.49 
Coupled Rangefinder 74.50 ate J : x 7 oe — 4 ee de: {24s oH 13.58 
; . : ms ee ne oO ripoc omplete with Pan Heac ‘ 
IN STOCK NOW Bee Bee ox¥ Trio Plan F29, Kalart Coupled 59.50 Thalhammer Trimetal Tripod, all metal, 
New Kodak EKTra F1.9 lens with —— ae tao 0 Complete with Pan Head 23.00 15.75 
<odak Recomar 6 x 9, 5... paabion e 
Matched Magazine Back. In Stock 
NEW SPECIAL pa Eretocter, oo LGW. 5cccess $18.58 
odasiide oae eee ee ee . 
wrrelle Reflex Model 11, F28 Tes- Argus Projector, New Model............. . 22. 
3 NEW 35 MM CAMERA SPECIALS ecsuitas $30.50 “ poder — 
sar . i 
Watson F29 lens Cassar, Compur — —— Cine Buys 
‘1 eystone 8 1, F27 Lens 
seater, Reng Sane $9.50 | atininture Speed Graphic EICTar FAS, Kelarg 4 Revere urat ® mmm, fas Tene. 000100.. "4080 
Super Dollina F28 Xenar, Com- Coupled Bi aa ee 129.5 Kodak Model 20, F35 Lens................ 21.50 
. : : Miniature Speed Graphic, Tessar 35, Kalart Kodak Model 90, 8 mm, Mag. F19.......... 74.50 
pur Rapid, ¢ oupled Range- Coupled Rangefinder 149.50 Kodak 16 mm, Mag. F19................-- 79.50 
I | 7, at 
finder 79.50 3% x 444 Graphlex Series D, F45 Tessar. . 119.50 te og er — PO nisreiciedinnarnie’sianw ets boag 4 
; . . : cto St eg _ een P a 
Weltini Model 11 F28 Tessar. 4x 5 Speed Graphic, Kalart Coupled RF 49.50) Kodak Model K. F 19 64.50 

















pa lm 108.00 | CLEARANCE SALE OF DISPLAY 
ENLARGERS BOLEX 16MM 3 TURRET 











Single Frame Counter, Hugo 




















Super Sport Dolly, 24 x 24, Coupled Range- mam< nega A 35 mm, FI Ss “ae 9.50 ; a 
Guder, F28 Teseat $59.50 “608 _ za A = . oor Samp ae Meyer 19 Lens, Like New. . $225.00 
e1ca 410% oO. mim, BOG... wee eccccevcese . 
een en Fee one eer $2.50 fF eica Focomat 35 mm, Floor 
Argoflex 2'4 x 24% Twin Lens, Reflex F45 29.50 Sample . $59.50 





















Ze Ik 3 N ir, Comy ER Case 69.50 Federal 331, 2% x 4 F6 FAMOUS FOR FAIRNESS 
Automatic Rolleiflex, F35 Tessar, ER Case. .189.50 Floor Sample 29.50 
Primarfiex F35, Tessar 110.00 Kodak Precision A, 24 x 3%, 
Floor Samp! 56.50 
Kodak Precision B, 4 x 5, Floor 
NEW CAMERA SPECIALS Sample ti 59.50 
as \ ry ‘ Simmon Omega Super B, 2 x 
8.8. Dolly F29 Trio Plan Compur "3%, Floor Sample : 72.50 
Shutter, List $57.50, Special. . $41.50 ie tt ie 
Kodak Duo 620, Series II F35, focus, Used $16.95 
Coupled Rangefinder, Auto- Ellwood BM, as 
91 » Ls e- 





matic Film Wind. Compur a la Xv | | : 
tapid, Double Exposure Lock 85.00 m EA. r Cc A ME RA EX t. HANGE inc. 
rgus 
Weltur F28 Tessar, Single Evye- 35 mm, F5¢ 





126 West 32nd St. N.Y. C. ¢ LA 4-8715 











piece, coupled Rangefinder 110.00 lens, used 13.95 
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OTH IN ONE FILM: 


CASTLE FILMS SCOOP...FIRST 8mm.—L6mm. MOVIES! 


serene See ae 


ee “Bombing of 
® PEARL HARBOR!” | 


ECORD of a tragic page in 
roud ships burning! U. S. 


Navy release of the beginning of America’s 
entry into the war! History filmed on the 
spot for every projector owner to possess for 


now and posterity! 









| 


PLLA TTPO 








| 


an 


BLAZING R 
U. S. history! P 


Spec 

7.49 
11.95 
10.95 


15.75 
















18.50 


| “Burning of 
«| ss. NORMANDIE!” fi 


f $60,000,000 luxury 
the fire as it ran 
firemen, nurses 
es! Escapes! 
n and 





TRAGIC FATE o 
liner! On-the-spot filming of 
its shocking course. Sailors, 
at rescue work! Battling of flam 
Rescue of injured! Be the first to OW 


show this amazing film! 


All Castle 16mm. films are processed by VAP-0-RATE. 


ALL Castle 8mm. films are also treated. 
ARL HARBOR and 


film) in size and 


geeseeeoom™ 


? “BOMBING OF PE 
” (both in one 





1 
Please send Castle Films 
BURNING OF S.S. NORMANDIE 


length indicated. 





OTO DEALER OR SEND 


ON SALE AT YOUR PH 
ORM TO HIM Now! 


THIS HANDY ORDER F 





50 ft., 8mm. . «+ 91-75 0 
S 180 ft., 8mm. .- - $5.50 o 
of TLE FILMS 100 ft. 16mm... - $2-75() 
i 360 ft., 16mm. . - $8.75 oO 

350 ft., 16mm. 
| $17.50 0) 


PUT TT ft Loe 
Sound-On-Film a 
























pPe-4 
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The 4x5 PRESS 
new ‘BED CAMERA 


GET YOUR PICTURE EVERYTIME 


Built to the rigid specifications demanded in press photography, this NEW 
B&J PRESS Camera brings to the amateur and professional photographers of 
America an instrument of outstanding adaptability. It meets the exacting needs 
of the press photographer. It is ideal for flash and action shots. It gives you 
the convenience of a view camera for portraits, illustrative shots, pictorials. Its 
rugged, all metal design includes every wanted adjustment — rise, fall, shift and 
tilt of the lensboard. Full hooded ground glass focusing screen with revolving back. 
Dual controls provide for speed and ease in manipulation. 


@ ALL ADJUSTMENTS 
@ REVOLVING BACK BA NOTED NEW YORK 


Me: 7] 

@ FOUR SIDED FOLD- ) ; . PRESS PHOTOG’ says 
: ' ae “...tusea B&J Press 
ING LIGHT HOOD ; . = Camera in my work as a 
4 + : free lance press photogra- 
pher. It will photograph 
anything from a_ crying 
baby to a roaring 5 alarm 
fire. It's the best all 
around camera | know of 
— and | ought to know as 

! have tried them all,” 


LEFT — 


Routine news picture 

by Arthur (Weegee) 
Fellig. Made at night 
by flash bulb. Note 
fine definition and 
depth of focus. 


TAKES ALL PRESS ACCESSORIES 


The B&J PRESS Camera's rugged 
metal body accommodates flash gun and 
coupled range finder to equip you for 

a ’ ee those fleeting speed shots so important 

DOUBLE | ie Boe. in successful press work. The full double 

EXTENSION ee ‘ extension bellows operates on an all metal, 
BELLOWS ‘| i | = ; self-aligning track. The large interchange- 
; : able lensboard facilitates the use of wide 


e ! x & angle or telephoto lenses. Ask your dealer 
‘ ' to show you this NEW camera .. . get 
ithe precision feel of its adjustments .. . 
see for yourself the extra features this 
B&J PRESS Camera brings you. 


LESS LENS AND ACCESSORIES 


$5 450 


CASE EXTRA $5.95 


WATSON 2%x3% 


MINIATURE FR 
PRESS EE BOOKLET 


Now Ready! Small 10) Hp) BY ‘clele) ») DEALERS a4 450044514344 deseease send me the FREE Booklet 


edition of the big CAMERAS the New B &J PRESS 
Press type of Camera MANUFACTURED BY : 

— with the precision Name 

adjustments, Plus mini- 

ature economy. At your Address 


oe 4950 vs we ‘Zs * EA, Wtl, City 


———— 


223 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.'S. A. 
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A HOUSE AND GARDEN 


rior haining 
he tography 


fhe 6 cess 
Wy Perle Glagorw. 


Famous Architectural and Food Photographer 


Tells How N.Y.I. Methods Made His Brilliant Career Possible 


ery 
HE training I secured at N.Y.1. was so 
— sound that it has stood me in 
ood stead all these years. One of the reasons 
for this, I sincerely believe, is that at N.Y.I. 


COURTESY KNOX GELATIN 


ou are able to keep at a particular phase of 
photography until you have mastered it. 
‘There are no classes. Nobody tries to rush 
ou. You do the work yourself, under the 
mstant personal supervision of the mem- 
bers of the faculty. They are always at 
land, ready to advise you, to instruct you, 
to tell you where you are wrong. You can’t 
help learning everything there is to know 
ith that kind .of training. 
Photography has meant more to me than 
ie thoroughly satisfactory income I have 
irned. It is a means of artistic expression— 
thrilling, ever-changing experience that 
intakes my work the most fascinating thing 
man or woman can do. I am indeed grate- 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


10 WEST 33 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DEPT. 99 


ful to the New York Institute of Photog- 
raphy for the training it gave me—which 
not only started me on my career, but made 
all this possible.” 

Let Mr. Glasgow’s success be YOUR suc- 
cess. Only N.Y.I. offers YOU the Photo- 
Personalized Training System—secret of the 
success of so many of America’s distin- 
guished photographers like Robert McLean 
Glasgow, Victor DePalma, Ilse Hoffmann, 
Pat Terry and scores of others. America’s 
oldest and largest school, New York Institute, 
offers you methods of study under FULL 
TIME experts, not duplicated anywhere. 


© Oo Oe a Se aD 
= 3 


COURTESY HOUSE AND GARDEN 


Enroll Now—Come to New York or 
Study at Home 


Learn successful photography NOW, for an assured 
immediate wartime opportunity to serve — while 
building for one of the soundest, best pi 1id and most 
satisfying future careers. Write for FREE illustrated 
brochure with details of N.Y.1. resident and home 
study courses in Commercial, News, Fashion, Ad- 
vertising, Portrait, Motion Picture 





Photography's Vital Role 
in the 


VICTORY EFFORT 


N.Y.1. Employment Bureau’s 
Placement Activity Reflects 
Record-Breaking Demand 
In addition to the normal daily 
increase in the use of photog- 
raphy, the nation’s military and 
war production programs are 
adding still more opportunities 
for the trained photographer. 
Not only can trained photog- 
raphers in military service ob- 
tain preferred rating and in- 
creased pay, but there is a sharp- 
ly increased need for both MEN 
AND WOMEN photographers in 
hundreds of industrial plants 
where photography in its many 
phases is vital to efficient pro- 
duction. Millions in uniform 
means a boom in portrait busi- 
ness, too! No wonder then that 
requests for students to N.Y.I.’s 
FREE Employment Bureau is 

32% AHEAD of last year! 


WOMEN’ S New Opportunities 
In PHOTOGRAPHY 


There have been highly success- 
ful women photographers for 
half a century. But today wom- 
en are truly stepping ahead in 
this fascinating profession. No 
career is better adapted to the 
natural talents of a woman— 
whether she be seventeen or 
se venty! By virtue of a special 
**style sense’? women make ex- 
cellent fashion pictures. Their 
natural gifts of patience, sensi- 
tive understanding and artistic 
appreciation make women high- 
ly successful in portrait work, 
advertising and nature photog- 
raphy, ete. Today the oppor- 
tunities for women to distin- 
guish themselves with camera 
craft are virtually unlimited! 





and Color Photography. Mail the 
coupon right now. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY Name 


FOR BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOK 





NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 99, 10 W. 33 St., New York City 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your FREE catalog. It is under- 
stood that no salesman will call on me. 
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WILL PAY YOU CAS 
s 


FOR YOUR CAMERA 











If you have a camera you want fo sell, and it is in good con- Willoughbys, 110 West 32nd Street, New York : 
dition, SEND IT TO WILLOUGHBYS. We will pay cash for it. | have for outright sale: : 
We are particularly interested in the following: Stenne CF COMOIG. coc cc cccicccceseccceresesevese : 
Sectem Secciel V. P. Exakta a ls Gy SEE. obo nGnewience dic hesGka@uexeeeeen 
Contax Kine Exakta Maximar Ce casa renenennenvace ae Model Year...... 5 
Leica Voigtlander Superb Bergheil . : 
Rolleiflex, Rolleicord Super Ikonta A-B-C Filmo NN oo ceccalad ele ek ies eae ene aac s 
Speed Graphic Zeiss Ideal Cine Kodak Make me your best offer. : 
Korelle Reflex Avus : 
B NOME... cece cece eeccec cece ccecccccecececcsens : 

Fill out and mail this coupon and we'll tell : OEE Tere T ee eT eee P.P. 

you approximately what we will pay for it. So ccncccccccccessnescscensssssceuceuscecceseseesssssssssessesesses: 





DECO 
cil CIRO-FLEX 


MODEL 110 A Twin Lens All Metal 
2 All American Design 


Improved Light Box for Film Viewing. 52°° 





Ideal for Leica, Contax, Miniature, Color and Case $6.75 
X-Ray Film. 
% Uniform white light illumination over a viewing area of 


31/ox6 inches. 


% Made of metal welded construction, brown bakelite finish. It's easy to make perfect pictures with a Ciro-Flex 
% Dual light illumination. ‘ . 
Light switch built in. because you just can't take out-of-focus pictures 
% Negative rest. a 7 P 

dh Geitaded ath tee tonne, cateion ed entohe, with it. What you SEE in the ground glass is exactly 


what you GET in the finished picture. Fitted with 





F3.5 Velostigmat color corrected lens. Focused in- 











LITTLE stantly. Shutter is absolutely dependable and 

P A N = A K offer speeds from 1/10 to 1/200 part of a second. 

Pan and Tilt Top Uses Eastman 120 or Agfa B2 film with 12 ex- 
+] 95 posures to the roll, each 2% x 2%. 

MAIL ORDERS FILLED. SEND FOR ACCESSORY CATALOGUE THE OUTSTANDING 


A well made, sturdy instru- 
ment for 8 mm. cameras and REFLEX CAMERA 


stills. Measures 5 inches in 


length . . . weighs 5 ounces. VALUE 
32nd Street Near 6th Ave., New York 








World's Largest Camera Store Built on Square Dealing 

















, 1942 
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"RUSSIA STOPS HITLER 








ive 


STARTLING MOVIES FOR 
EVERY PROJECTOR OWNER! 








16 


FIRST! FILMED UNDER FIRE! 


HITLER’S TIMETABLE UPSET by Russian fighting 
fury! Gripping battle movies of Russia’s miracle 
winter blitz! See roaring tanks, blazing artillery 
and air attacks, blood-chilling bayonet charges by 
fearless Soviet troops! See shattered, shell-gutted 
Panzer divisions! Freezing Nazi prisoners cap- 










DON’T LET A DAY GO BY! 
SEND THIS HANDY ORDER 
FORM TO YOUR PHOTO 


DEALER NOW! 





tured! Own this astounding movie for now and pos- (~~ 7777" ee 
terity! Costs less than unexposed film! 


















































RCA BLDG. NEW YORK, FIELD BLDG. CHICAGO, RUSS BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO | 


~ 
| 
Please send me Castle Films’ “RUSSIA 8 mm. 
All Castle 16 MM films are processed by VAP-O-RATE. All Castle 8 MM are also treated. 1 pre 5 HITLER” in the size and edition ao 1751 | 
cnecked. 
Complete $ 
180 Feet 5.50) | 
Name | 
16 mm. | 
Headli 
Address. ow ag $9 7 5 | 
Complete $ | 
City 360 Feet 8.75 ; 
Sound $ 
“es 7 State PP 4-A 350 Feet 17.50 
a 


i 
; 
| 
' 
{ 
i 
| 
i 
i 
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THE MARKET HAS 
CHANGED COMPLETELY 


Catch up nex! month with the rapid-fire 
changes in photographic supplies. Read the 


MAY DIRECTORY ISSUE 


In it are detailed listings of cameras, enlargers, exposure meters, 
synchronizers, movie equipment and many other types of photo- 
graphic supplies. It’s the biggest, most authoritative, complete 
and valuable buying guide on the market. And it’s the latest 
word from the manufacturers! The Directory is packed with ali the 
information you need to plan your purchases intelligently and 





accurately. 


Once again the Directory Issue includes the unique 
handy film chart found only in POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It gives you a complete listing of all available films and 
their characteristics, including latest speed ratings. 





But this isn’t all there is to the magnificent May issue of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, though the Directory alone is well worth the 
price of the entire issue. The magazine is also brimming with its 
full quota of valuable, practical information, with articles to make 





your work more fun, with the sort of entertainment and the 
hundreds of good illustrations you've come to expect from it. 
The big salon section is there too, showing examples of the 
finest of contemporary photography. It’s the regular large, strap- 
ping POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY—plus 


THE DIRECTORY describing all important, currently 


available photographic equipment. Don't miss 
this unbeatable combination in the 


MAY DIRECTORY ISSUE 


SCAR 


Phot 





REVERE ‘’s8’’ CAMERA 
automatic film-loop sprocket, Eastman-licensed 
built-in optical view 
nder, and many other advanced features. Complete 


p00! and spindle, 5 
h Wollensak F 3.5 lens, $38.50. 


REVERE 
“807 PROJECTOR 


Top quality at moderate cost has 
e the Revere “80” one of the 
istest-selling home movie projec- 
ver built. Its precision-built 
echanism, fully enclosed gear-and- 
hain drive and rewind, powerfu 
AC-DC motor and high-ratio du- 
ex shuttle film movement give your 
theatre-quality steadiness 
advanced improvements in- 
Clutch for “‘still’ pictures 
h automatic safety shutter), sep- 
witches for lamp and motor, 
double blower cooling system, rheo- 
at speed control and radio inter- 
‘erence eliminator. Complete with 
f 4 lens and ene 300-Fft. 
ee!, $75, 


REVERE “85” 
PROJECTOR 


ime basic features as Mode! 
6 1s beam threading light, sen- 
sitive gear tilting device, duo-shield 
light diffuser and carrying case. 
ete with 500 watt lamp, F 1.6 
nd case, $89.50. 


i 
y 


—} 
HI) 
LL 


CAMERA 


| ps THE most natural pictures of childhood that 
you have ever made, take movies with a Revere! 
No posing! No sitting still! With movies you get 
children as they are—romping, running, doing things. 
Movies, in natural colors or sparkling black-and- 
white, are easy to take with the Revere. Economical, 
too! This simple, precision-built camera uses inex- 
pensive 8 mm film . . . The Revere Projector, 
with its time-proved 500 watt optical system, shows 
8 mm movies at their best. See Revere cine equip- 
ment at your dealer's! Write 
for literature! Revere Camera 
Co., Dept. 4PP, 320 E. 21st St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


REVERE “99” TURRET 


A those who want utmost versatility the Revere 

‘Camera is ideal. It has a rotating turret head 
Mag three screw-type lenses and an extra optical 
view finder for use with telephoto lenses. Basic 
features same as Revere 88°" Camera. Complete 
with one Wollensak F 2.5 lens, $77.50. 
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Modernize your camera 
with KALART precision equipment! 








‘ 


The Kalart Master Automatic Speed Flash ($19.95) and the new Kalart 
Lens-Coupled Range Finder ($25.75) illustrated on a Speed Graphic. 





Standard Micromatic Compak Passive Speed Flash. Price 
Speed Flash. Price $12.75. $7.75. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Kalart Company, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn., Dept. 741. 


Please send me your new catalog—"‘Kalart—for Better Pictures.” 








Today, film and bulbs and even your own time are all 
at a premium. Don’t waste them! Don’t miss the pic- 
tures you'll treasure most! With Kalart you can com- 
plete your camera, make it equal to the best in new 
cameras, get your pictures the first time and every time! 


Flash with KALART! 


From now on . . . indoor shooting day and night will 
be more popular than ever. Flash enables you to cap- 
ture all the intimate indoor shots of family groups and 
pets—pictures you like to /ive with. 


Choose any one of three Kalart Synchronizer units: 


The Automatic—the only mechanical, self-cocking, 
universal synchronizer. 


The Micromatic—which works like your camera shut- 
ter, accurately synchronizes bulb and shutter varia- 
tions. 


The Passive—for use with all bulbs including the S-M. 
Especially recommended for popular-priced cameras 
with pre-set /self-setting} shutters. No cable release 
necessary. No cocking or winding. 


The Kalart Micromatic and Passive Synchronizers 
may be used with any Kalart Battery Case. The Auto- 
matic Synchronizer Unit will fit either the Master or 
the Compak Battery Case. 


For super-speed pictures with the focal plane shutters 
of 314 x 414, or 4 x 5 Speed Graphics—own a Kalart 
SISTOGUN, a product of the day-by-day experience 
of the world’s crack news cameramen. Can be used 
with the battery cases of most flash synchronizers. 


Focus with KALART! 


Never any guessing when you use the new Kalart Syn- 
chronized {Lens-Coupled} RANGE FINDER {Model 
E}—for Speed Graphics, B and J Press and most Film 
Pack Cameras. It is the only Range Finder adjustable 
to the actual focal length of your lens. Its gold mirrors 
give you the brightest image of any photographic 
range finder. It’s featured and installed by Graflex. 
Focusing is automatic, quick and accurate. A Kalart 
Range Finder is the surest aid to “perfect” focus—and 
clear, needle-sharp pictures. 


Buy quality. Ask your dealer to show you a// these out- 
standing Kalart products. Be up-to-the-minute! Send 
coupon today for descriptive literature. 


Focus and Flash with KALART! 
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DEVELOPER 


25¢ 


POSTPAID 







Here’s YOUR chance to try this cele« 
brated fine grain developer! We gladly 
sacrifice all profit so that you may see 
for yourself—by actually using it—what 
superb negatives KDWAL-12 produces, 
This generous trial package of EDWAL-12 is 
available only from us. Its value is twice what 
you pay for it. The regular quart size at Edwal 
dealers’.sells for 85c. Yet, here’s the same thing 
in generous pint size, for only 25 cents, postpaidl 
Eminent pictorialists and commercial photogs 
raphers use it for speed shots or whenever brilliant 
contrast, fine grain and maximum film speed must 
be secured. 





“HERES WHAT YOU GET with BD! 


| Maximum film speed! Half normal ex- 
* posures or maximum film speed ratings give 
vest results with 35 mm. films. 


Fine grain structure! Much finer than 


flevelopera | “ith borax or metabossig”” @2=aER DON’T DELAY. . Offer Ends May 1, 1942 


ves! Rez Di fice and 
sparkle in your enh wa full scale 
of tones, 8 





















Use the coupon NOW, Send 25 cents. First come, 
first served, so don’t wait. Offer good only in 









x re o wT 16 ‘ re £ . ee 
. G ef argements! Up to 15 or 20 <n deinen dia U.S. A. and Canada. 
d eters without grain becoming notice- micrograph of film 


. developed in Borax 


gi rle. 
able developer. 


3 Full scale negat 
‘ 
5 Low cost developing! This pint will de- 
velop 10 rolls of 36 exposure, 35 mm. film 
ata cost of 2c per roll. (40 rolls of Bantam 
film at 3c per roll.) 
Long-lived developer! EDWAL-12 will 
keep for many months in well-filled, tightly 
stoppered bottles. 


The EDWAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 

Dept. 4 PP, 732 Federal St., Chicago, Il, 

= Tenclose 25 cents (coin, stamps or money order) for which send 
me your trial package of EDWAL-12, postpaid. (Complete 
instructions for mixing and use, plus a copy of Edwal Bulletin 
No. 14 and latest Edwal film classifications are packed in each 
package to assure dependable results right from the start.) Put 
my name on your list to receive advance information on new 


7 Dependable directions! Complete in- 


structions for correct developing of all kinds 





709 diameter photo- 


and types of films with every package. micrograph of film products, processes, etc, 
developed in 
EDWAL-!I2. 
IR Ghana acted aided nes) sun sede ee nie ee one Sie a me urerecniae 
ae 5 
- If you Want Developing Done Well 1g ADDRESS..........- 0.0 seen Been ee ceee eee senneeees ° 
a Do It Yourself Po arse art with EDWAL Te ee i tata tebels 


iii itty 4 
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VEN though there is another month 
to go before we can present to you 
the big 1942 Directory of photo- 
graphic equipment, we have been work- 
ing on it for weeks, and it has preoccupied 
us to such an extent that we feel we 
should mention it ahead of anything else. 

Oddly enough, this year it is just as 
much of a problem what not to include 
in the Directory as it is what to include. 
The purpose of the Directory is, obvious- 
ly, to list equipment which is available, 
instead of describing a multitude of gad- 
gets that cannot be had and will remain 
out of reach until after the war. 

We have made every effort to survey 
the market, and we have had the full co- 
operation of the entire industry in elim- 
inating from the Directory all equip- 
ment the distribution of which had to be 
discontinued owing to war conditions. 

Instead of merely repeating last year’s 
listings and adding the numerous new 
items which were introduced since May 
1941, we are making the 1942 Directory 
a real guide to equipment that, according 
to the manufacturers’ statements, can 
still be purchased 


T last we can bring you the article 
d we promised on the wartime censor- 
ship of news pictures and on the methods 
of keeping us informed about the war 
with the aid of pictures. Reason for the 
delay was that the various government 
agencies required time to organize pic- 
ture coverage and _ pictorial 
censorship 
It is reassuring to know that 
both the men who direct the 
coverage of the war in pic- 
tures, and the men who pass 
on these pictures before they 
are released, are experts in 
know how 
to obtain the pictures the pub- 
lic wants, and they know a 
good picture when they see 
one. They won't kill any 
worthwhile pictures inadvert- 
ently, and if they decide that 
certain pictures should be 
withheld from _ publication, 
their verdict will have sound 
military reasons with which 
none of us would want to 
quarrel. 


photography. They 


' Tpesung we published a British Combine Photo 
few months ago a group The British Navy uses cartoons to impress on its photographers 


of outstanding British photo- 





so 9 oe oe Oe 


graphs under the title Democracy Fights 
Back, we promised that we would show 
equally good or better examples of 
American wartime work just as soon as 
they became available. 

In this issue you find our first selec- 
tions. They represent the work of pho- 
tographers employed by the Office for 
Emergency Management, the highest 
government bureau directing all civilian 
war efforts. 

Confronted with the tremendous job of 
showing our war effort in photographs, 
this small group of excellent photog- 
raphers has done amazingly well. Work- 
ing under pressure, these men have pro- 
duced pictures of high quality and have 
found new, striking ways to solve many 
a vexing photographic problem. 


HE Save for Victory Campaign, 

sponsored by PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
is in full swing. The purpose of the cam- 
paign is to save used film containers and 
return them to the manufacturers so that 
they can be used over and over again. 
The campaign has received the enthusi- 
astic support of amateurs, camera clubs, 
dealers, and manufacturers. Do your part 
in this campaign to save raw materials 
and to insure film supplies. Deposit your 
empty film spools and containers at the 
nearest photographic dealer. 


how Trade-in Week, March 16- 


21, is rapidly approaching. Have you 










the need for handling negatives with care and cleanliness. 


dusted off some of the old cameras and 
other equipment you are not using? 
Take them to the nearest photodealer and 
see what he offers for them in trade or 
in cash. You will be helping yourself as 
well as others who may be looking for 
just the equipment you own but are not 
using. 


HIS month we introduce to you a 

new column, Tips from Hollywood. 
The column is new, but many of you 
know the man who writes this piece. He 
is movie columnist John Chapman whose 
syndicated Looking at Hollywood appears 
in many of the country’s leading news- 
papers. 

Tips from Hollywood will call your 
attention to new films that are especially 
interesting from a photographic point of 
view. Mr. Chapman will tell you about 
unusual photographic effect and camera 
techniques, giving you frequently inside 
dope obtained directly from outstanding 
cameramen. 

Thus he will help you to select your 
movie entertainment with an eye to 
photographic quality, giving you advance 
information that you rarely get from any 
other source. Whether you take movies 
or still pictures, there is a lot you can 
learn from Hollywood. Our new column 
will help you select the right teachers. 

Mr.Chapman is an expert photographer. 
Before he switched to writing he was 
cameraman for the New York Daily News 

and Paris manager of P & A 









ak Photos. 

: So“e amateurs cannot get 
AD TO BETTER NEGATIVES , used to wartime restric- 
aaeuiait fire ) | tions on their former liberty to 
— aus GO\\Z@| take pictures of practically 
—c 86mg anything they pleased. Among 
| pated | the suggestions they make is 
eae one to the effect that the gov- 
| — oe ernment should examine the 
| record of every photographer 
, > gmaee and issue licenses to those 

Ny oo merit 9” \ is, found to be “reliable.” 
cay os sar We don’t think the idea is 
a M wronner | good. The government is over- 
rea ii whelmed with major war prob- 
wien one y cm | lems of organization. Also, 
once the question of licensing 
ES camera owners is_ seriously 
x 0, of wana = | considered, photography of 
4 6 j Son, ni aaa any kind might be prohibited. 


Let's forget about special priv- 
ileges we do not really need for 
following our hobby.—A. B. H. 
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FINE PROJECTION... 
FULL FILM PROTECTION... 


You get BOM tu Simm. Filmes! 


CO of many reasons why Filmo Projectors 
show your movies at their brilliant best is 
the precise centering of the lamp filament on 
the optical system axis. Without this exclusive 
B&H construction, filament location can vary 
enough to cause uneven screen illumination 
and “color fringing.” 

One of the many features by which Filmo 
8mm. Projectors protect your often irreplace- 
able films from ‘denies is the positive, jerk- 
free, all-gear drive to feed and take-up spindles. 
Gear drive also means no oily belts to handle. 


Cover removed to show 
positive, quiet gear- 
trains which eliminate 
spring or chain belts in 


Filmo Projector lamp with BGH prefocusing ; 
Filmo 8mm. Projectors 


ring, essential to getting all the light to the film 


The Ideal Films for Movie Parties! 


It takes the right films to make a successful. 
And you'll find just the films you need for amy audience 
among Filmosound Library’s thousands. 


Do you want late Hollywood photoplays featuring 
your friends’ favorite stars? Riotous short comedies? 
Whimsical cartoons, perhaps in full color? Vital news- 
reels of the moment? Travel and adventure films? Reels 
on almost any popular sport? Musicals and operatic 
subjects? Educational films? We have them all, in wide 
selections ... in fine physical condition . . . at moderate 


rentals. Three new catalogs, one 
each on recreational, edu- 
cational, and religious 
films, contain objective re- 
views which make selec- 
tion easy and sure. Cata- 


MOVIQUIZ FILMS 


logs are free to 16mm, § 


sound projector owners 
25c each to others. Sen 

the coupon for the ones 
you want. 


aa 


FLMOSOUND “UTILITY.” A superb, 16mm. sound-film projector, 


idea! for presenting modern “talkies” in your home, and with 
ampie Capacity to servein your club, church, or school. Readily 
Portible. Shows silent films, too. Ask your dealer for his trade- 
it a..\owance on your silent projector. 






PRECISION- 
MADE BY 


A Partial List 

See America First 
Puerto Rico. 

America’s High Spots. 

Our Colorful World 
Land of the Incas. 

Arctic Thrills, 

History and Current Events 
News Parade of 1941. 
Story of Our Flag. 

Games and Sports 
Bowling Aces. 

Ride ’Em, Cowboy. 

Hobbies and Handicrafts 
Leather Work. 

Clay Pottery. 
North American Birds 


Humming Bird. 
Marsh Birds. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send complete details about: ( ) 
8mm. projectors; ( ) Moviquiz Films; 
( ) Filmosounds. 

Send catalog on: ( ) #éecreational; ( ) 
educational; ( ) religious films. I own 
silent 
sound 





projector Of..agocccoccces . make. 





Address. ...+ jjpbetesentsensecoeneel 





City. oes eeeee cede eeeeeee State.s+s PP 4-2 








J. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. After my film is developed 
and washed, would there be any effect on my neg- 
atives if | would run the roll through denatured 
alcohol to hasten the drying process? My films are 
not miniature. 


ANSWER You can use alcohol to speed neg- 
ative drying without worrying about re- 
sults, if you have fixed your films in a fresh 
solution which contains a hardener. For 
best results, immerse the film for a minute 
or two before hanging up to dry. 


& & 6. Buffalo, N. Y. |! am about to start in 
making prints using the paper negative process. 
From past articles | have read on the subject, bro- 
mide paper always seems to be favored for the 
steps Sole ore the final print is made. Kindly ad- 
vise me if the same results cannot be obtained by 
using a chlorobromide paper. “* 


ANSWER A chlorobromide 
you good results in making prints by the 
paper negative process. Bromide paper gen- 
erally is used because it is faster, but there 
is no reason for avoiding chlorobromide pa- 
pers, or chlorides, for the steps in which 
printing is by contact. 


paper will give 


G. A. P., Canton, Ohio. | want to use a camera 
lens in an enlarger. It is of the type that focuses 
by turning the front lens element. | have a rough 
focusing arrangement, and want to use the turning 
element for fine focusing. Will the image still be 
as sharp as if the lens were set at infinity? 


ANSWER: For practical purposes, your prints 
will be equally sharp regardless of whether 
you focus the lens by moving the focusing 
element or by raising and lowering the 
whole objective with the focusing element 
set for infinity Actually, the lens will give 
sharpest results when focused with the ad- 
justable element set for the distance for 
which the lens is corrected, which is some- 
where between the shortest distance at 
which it will focus and infinity. However, 
this is of little importance for making ordi- 
nary enlargements. We suggest that you 
make some tests to determine the best set- 
ting for your own lens 


L. E. E., Stillwater, Okla. On page 75 of the Feb- 
ruary issue is an article on snowflakes. What is this 
stuff called ‘'formvar''? | have been interested in 
this type of photography, but down in this country 
snowflakes do not stay with us very long. 


ANSWER: Formvar is a 
employed for electric insulation. This prod- 
uct, now a priority item, is made by Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. Replicas 
of snowflakes are made by dipping the flakes 
in a 1% solution of formvar dissolved in 
ethylene dichloride and cooled below the 
freezing point, 


F. N. P., Kelly Field, Texas. | would like to learn 
if it is necessary to use a higher shutter speed to 
stop a given action if a lens of longer focal length 
is used with a given camera and shutter. 


transparent resin 


ANSWER: It is 
shutter speed 
length if the 


necessary to use a higher 
with a lens of longer focal 
picture is being taken at the 
Same distance in both cases. However, if 
your picture with the longer lens is being 
taken at a farther distance, so that the 
image on the film is the same size as that 
obtained with the normal lens, then exactly 
the same shutter speed will be required in 
each cas¢ 


W. C. F., Chicago, Ill. 1 would like to know how 
an artificial gloss is put on photographic prints. 


ANSWER: Lacquer is commonly used to give 
a glossy appearance to prints that are made 
on non-glossy papers. It is usually applied 
with a spray gun, in a series of very thin 
coats, until the proper effect is obtained 
Suitable clear lacquers are available at art 
supply stores. 


F. J. H., Chicago, Ill. How can | secure a press 
card? Recently, in some photographic magazine, | 
saw an advertisement for press cards, auto stickers, 
etc. Must | have some connection with a newspaper 
or magazine to be eligible? 


ANSWER: The only way you can 
press card that is worth anything is to get 
a job representing a newspaper or magazine, 
Plenty of “phony” press cards can be 
bought, but they are worthless Only cree 
dentials from recognized publications are 
honored by authorties in most cases, 


secure a 





LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 





Deav Sir: : 
As a member of that great photographic 
fraternity, the ‘Railroad Photographers,” 
would like to warn the rest of the good 
brothers that the railroads have put guards 
around the yards, shops, and roundhouses 
‘ To attempt to get most types of rail- 
road pictures now . to flirt with jail. 
W . McCAMMON, JR 
Austin, Texas 


@ We are glad to pass 
although there still are 
it is permissible to get railroad shots. Ask 
permission before you take out your camera, 
and find out about local regulations.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a photograph which shows a 
young man caught in the act of stealing 
from my car. Although it is a back view, 


along this warning, 
some places where 


the thief was easily identified. My car had 
been entered several times, and I set a 
camera trap by wiring up a flash outfit so it 
would take a picture when the glove com- 


partment was opened. . : 
VERNON RODD 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


@ This is a fine example of what can be 
done with camera traps, which have been 
described in past issues of POPULAR PHoroG- 
RAPHY. A word of caution—if you rig up a 
trap like this, it is a good idea to wire up 
an alarm so the thief will be scared away 
before he finds your camera and makes off 
with it, too.—Eb. 

Dear Sir: 

A young lady camera fan of my 
ance had an experience that 
unusual—anyway, it is a 
talents 

She had shot a roll of Kodachrome of the 
animals in their simulated natural habitats 
at Brookfield (Ill.) Zoo. Some of them 
turned out rather badly. After getting them 
back from processing, she received a very 
nice letter from the Eastman Kodak people, 
expressing their regret that the pictures 
turned out so unsatisfactorily. Special pre- 
cautions should be taken, they told her, in 
storing and caring for unprocessed Koda- 
chrome while in the tropics, and they sent 
her a new roll of film as a token of good 
will 


acquaint- 
seems quite 
tribute to her 


JOHN P. DENNIS 
Lombard, Ill 


@ Those “jungle” shots must have been 


pictures !—Eb. 


some 


Dear Sir: 

I have a nature picture I would like for 
you to criticize, and would appreciate your 
advising me if you can do this for me.... 
Please advise, and I will send the picture. 

RICHARD HOLTZCLA W 
Charlotte, N. C. 


@ Hundreds of prints are received every 
month from amateurs asking criticism. We 
regret that it is impossible for us to criticize 
them by mail. Pictures showing typical 
errors are selected for use in the monthly 
Print Criticisms department. When sufficient 
postage is enclosed, those that cannot be 
used are returned.—ED. 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to call to your attention some in- 
formation which will interest many of your 
readers with photographic training who are 
seeking to place themselves in some branch 
of the armed services where their photo- 
graphic experience can be put to use. 

In reply to my inquiry, Lt. Comdr. Bonney 
M. Powell, about whom you recently had an 
article in PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, advised 
me that recruiting officers are authorized to 
enlist as Photographers Third Class, U-S. 
N.R., Class V-6, any persons able to submit 
evidence that they have been completely 
self-supporting from their photographic ac- 
tivities for at least the past twelve months 
and who are in all other respects qualified 
for enlistment. 

If in the opinion of the recruiting officer 
the applicant is considered qualified for a 
higher rating, full information and _ pre- 
enlistment papers should be forwarded to 
the Bureau of Navigation for decision via 
the Bureau of Aeronautics for recommenda- 
tion. 

In the event you are not qualified for such 
rating, it is suggested that you enlist as a 
seaman and during the period of recruit 
training, submit an application to the Bureau 
of Navigation for assignment to the Navy 
School of Photography. The requirements 
for entrance to this school are: a high school 
education, and marks of not less than 70 in 
arithmetic test and general classification 
test given applicants at the time of their 
enlistment. 

have volunteered for the photographic 
service, and expect to be called to active 
duty within the next few wee _ ¥F 
MORRIS SANDROF 
Gardner, Mass. 


@® Photographers who want to put their ex- 
perience to good use in America’s war effort 
will be glad to know how to go about it. 
The army also has jobs for photographers. 
Additional information is available from re- 
eruiting officers.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

I have been a reader of your magazine for 
yvears. In your March issue I came across 
an article that really made a great im- 
pression on me. It was Filming for the 
Doctor, by Billy Burke. Being a surgeon, I 
am naturally very much interested in this 
type of cinematography. Why not — 
lish more articles on this subject? . ‘ 

1ST LT. ANTHONY PINO, M.C. 
Fort Jackson, S. C. 


@ While only a relatively small percentage 
of the readers of POPULAR PHOTOGRAHY have 
any opportunity actually to take surgical 
movies, We Know there is much interest in 
them. We will continue to present new de- 
velopments im this field as they become 
known.—ED. 











in a blackout. 


Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


FIRE WATCHER....by HOWARD R. HOLLEM 


The war duties of civilians are dramatized in this 
fine OEM Defense Photo. 
as a symbol against a background of night sky 
and darkened buildings typical of conditions found 
(For Technical Data see page 74) 


The lone watcher stands 























Pictures for Defense 


by JOHN B. EARLE 


-AII striking war pictures are not made in battle. Cameramen 
of the OEM cover the home front in dramatic shots to bring 


out the important part the civilian plays in our war effort. 
Other outstanding OEM pictures appear on pages 19, 44, and 45. 


OEM Defense Photo by Alfred T. Palmer 


HAT can I do to aid defense? 

This question is being answered 

for millions of civilians through 
the dramatic pictures turned out by a 
-little staff of crack cameramen and edi- 
tors in Washington, D. C. They are the 
members of the Photographic Unit of the 
Office for Emergency Management’s Di- 
vision of Information. Their job is to 
put before the public, in the most effec- 
tive. manner, all civilian aspects of our 
war effort. 

It is a job that requires explaining, in 
pictures, such complicated matters as 
price control, priorities, conservation of 
war materials, and civilian defense. 
OEM photographs are making traditional- 
ly dull factory subjects come to life. 
Already the unit has injected some new 
ideas into government publicity. 

A typical assignment at the start of 
the war was to turn out a civilian protec- 
tion series showing what to do and what 
not to do in an air raid. While enemy 
planes were reported off the Pacific 
coast, members of the OEM staff worked 
72 hours without leaving their building 
to turn out the necessary prints. One 
man was caged in a laboratory for many 
hours, making prints of a screaming 
woman to illustrate the advice, “Don’t 
get excited.” 

This was a self-initiated assignment, 
undertaken like many others when the 
need was brought out at one of the daily 
conferences among representatives of the 
various branches of the OEM informa- 
tion division. In case you don’t identify 
the OEM readily, it heads up such 
emergency agencies as the new War 
Production Board, the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

The air raid pictures were made in 
New York City, and the models were 
mostly members of the metropolitan 
police force. The screaming woman was 
a policewoman. The equipment used in- 
cluded Speed Graphic cameras and flash- 
bulbs, on which the Photographic Unit 
relies for illuminating most of its shots. 

About 100 negatives were made, and 
of these 18 subjects were selected for 
distribution. Sets of prints went al- 
together to some 250 metropolitan news- 
papers and other publications and 
agencies. In addition, mats were dis- 
tributed to several thousand small news- 
papers—an unusual practice for the OEM 
unit. 





Dramatic lighting and attention to detail 
make this shot forceful. Note the sign. 
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OEM Defense Photos by Alfred T. Palmer 
Multiple flash was used to photograph an auxiliary fire fighting unit (above) 
and a decontamination squad (right). OEM cameramen dramatize the work 
of civilian groups like these in pictures taken for instruction and publicity. 


This sequence was simple compared 
with many others, although it involved 
a maximum of hard work because of its 
urgency and wide distribution. 

One of the ways by which the OEM 
pointed out the need for conservation of 
rubber was by a series of pictures show- 
ing the production of tanks at the Army’s 
great tank arsenal at Detroit. An OEM 
photographer found, and pictured, the 
use of some 200 pounds of rubber in each 
tank turret alone, aside from the vast 
quantities needed for the endless treads. 
Photographs of the long assembly lines 
dramatized why tires for private auto- 
mobiles are scarce and must be rationed. 

A widely-published series on scrap- 
iron and steel conservation depicted how 
an automobile graveyard recovers metal 
from junked cars, the assorted heaps in 
scrap dealers’ storage yards, and then 
the metal being devoured by furnaces in 
steel plants. 

There was real drama in one unusual 
recent undertaking. The Office of Price 
Administration suspected’ certairi junk 
dealers were hoarding their scrap in an- 
ticipation of rising prices, at a time when 
the mills were demanding heavier de- 
liveries. At considerable risk, one of 
the OEM photographic staff made three 
successive trips at monthly intervals to 
the storage yards of five dealers, and 
made shots each .time from exactly the 
same angle. 

The result showed that in three of the 
yards not a piece of scrap had been 
disturbed within three months, al- 
though the dealers had protested they 
were not hoarding. 

The photographer was jailed twice on 
this assignment, by police officers sus- 
picious of his activities. 

“We've found it is unsafe these days 
to wander around the country with a 
camera, even with a stack of official cre- 
dentials,” William M. Nelson, who is in 
charge of the unit, reports. “A heavy 
proportion of production now is confi- 
dential, and police and guards are quick 
to nab a man spotted taking pictures of 
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industrial exteriors. Once they are iden- 
tified and admitted, our men are un- 
molested in making interiors, but many 
have been picked up at one time or an- 
other outside plants.” 

The OEM staff repeatedly encounters 
two difficult problems. One is putting life 
into pictures of difficult war production 
subjects—translating them into terms the 
average person can understand and ap- 
preciate. The other is the tough tech- 
nical problem of lighting factory in- 
teriors. 

“Industrial pictures are among the 
hardest of all photographic subjects to 
get published,” Nelson explained. “As 
most people handle them, they are es- 
sentially dull, tending to show merely 
men at machines. 

(Continued on page 94) 


These pictures are part of a do-and-don't 
series on how to act in an air raid. The 
screaming woman makes the point, "Don't 
get excited." The picture below shows how 
to protect yourself if bombs fall nearby. 
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This simple picture was made as a part of 
the author's first big national advertising 
campaign. He employed only three lights— 
two spots, and a flood to fill in shadows. 
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This famous illustration photographer 


began by taking still lifes. 


Here he 


shows you how fo start the same way. 


tive picture of a smiling girl. To 

make an equally arresting picture 
of a bowl of spinach—that proves you 
are a photographer. If you want to learn 
to make good pictures, you must begin 
with still life. If you are already a good 
photographer, the study of still life will 
make you a better one. Without the 
foundation that it provides, your knowl- 
edge of photography will be shaky— 
ready to tumble before the wind of a 
tough problem. 

When I see beginners with brand new 
cameras gaily shooting pictures of their 
friends, I start tearing my hair. Would 
they begin piano lessons by playing Bee- 


A ive p can make a lively, attrac- 


thoven’s sonatas? Of course not! But 
photography is different, people say. In 
some ways, yes—nevertheless, just as you 
must start with scales to become a fine 
pianist, you must start with still life to 
become an outstanding photographer. 
The difference, as I see it, is that still 
life is interesting, while scales are bor- 
ing. Besides, who wants to lug a piano 
along wherever he goes? 

Another argument I often encounter 
when I start warming up on the impor- 
tance of still life is the amount of equip- 
ment necessary. Amateurs have not 
enough equipment, they sigh sadly. Stuff 
and nonsense! Given sunlight, a camera 
on a tripod, a bed sheet, and a cup and 





top-notch advertising illustrator. 





This article introduces a new series written for POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY by Victor Keppler, 
In it, and in the articles to follow, he describes the basic 
technique he uses in toking the fine pictures you see in advertising. 
comparable results with your own equipment. Next month he tells how to take dramatic action 
pictures, revealing his own tricks to stop motion or obtain the same effect by careful posing. 


He will help you get 














There are many things you can arrange before your cam- 
era for interesting exercises in composition and lighting. 


Taking still-life pictures doesn't require expensive 
lighting equipment. This fine photograph was made 
by only the illumination of the kerosene lamp shown. 


saucer on a checked tablecloth, anyone 
can make an interesting still life. At 
best, artificial light is a substitute for the 
sun. The snap and sparkle of a sunlit 
picture is not easy to reproduce in a 
studio, regardless of the quantity and Commonplace materials are fine for practicing with still life. The author selected a 
power of the lights available. Yet those full market basket for this shot, lighting it carefully with two spots and one flood. 
are the qualities professional photogra- 
phers seek in most of their pictures. 

Set up your cup and saucer on the 
tablecloth in the sun. Study them from 
the camera. See that too-dark shadow? 
Arrange the sheet to reflect light into it 
and watch it mellow, see the detail pop 
up. Remove the sheet and note the dif- 
ference. A white reflector such as this 
has a definite place in taking still-life 
pictures, and almost all other types of 
photographs. 

Let us suppose you are now ready to 
take another step in your photographic 
studies. You want to take still lifes at 
home, or in a studio. What equipment is 
necessary? Prepare for a shock. Three 
lights! 

Yes, with three lights you can solve 
practically any photographic problem in 
still life. Get together a floodlight and 
two spots, and you are as well equipped 
for your hobby as the professional for 
his job. Before you buy any, decide on 
the intensity of light you want for your 
main source or spotlight, then key the 
others accordingly. I prefer one strong 
spotlight, with smaller spot and flood of 
equal intensity. None of the lights need 
be especially powerful. In still life you 
can put the light close to the object to 
make the most of its strength. Other 
equipment in the “must” class is white 
cardboar«ds for reflectors and a table on 
which to work. 

To make a still-life picture that is as 

(Continued on page 88) 











Rowland Carter 


Yes, America censors war pictures — 
but not to keep the public ignorant 
like the axis nations. Photographs 
are withheld here only to suppress 


information of value to the enemy. 





HE army and navy, working in 

close cooperation with press and 

newsreel picture agencies, have set 
out to cover this war more completely 
than any conflict in history. A careful 
system of censorship has been set up to 
make certain that published photographs 
do not unwittingly reveal military infor- 
mation of value to the enemy. 

Cameramen are at work on every front, 
under military supervision, to bring you 
the news in pictures. Most of their shots 
are released, but some must be sup- 
pressed to protect military secrets. 

It took about six weeks to establish 
government censorship under Byron 
Price, and to work out basic policies. 
Now, however, only relatively few diffi- 
culties remain to be ironed out. The im- 
portant war role of the American camera- 
man is well defined. 

Within the limits of military necessity, 
he has been given a free hand. Spokes- 
men for both the army and navy stress 
that they want just as many war pictures 
as can be produced without jeopardizing 
military and naval security. Press and 
newsreel photographers are permitted at 
the fighting fronts just like the tradi- 
tional war correspondents who work with 
pencil and typewriter, although naturally 
in limited numbers and under firm mili- 
tary control. Some departed soon after 
the first shots of the war were fired, for 
secret destinations which were not dis- 
closed in advance, even to them. 

This setup promises a steady stream of 
war pictures, rivaled in volume only by 
the flood of propaganda that Nazi official 
photographers turn out. Its parallel with 
the Nazis ends right there. 

Results were slow in coming through 
immediately after our entry into the war, 
for much the same reasons that the na- 
tion’s war effort itself lagged at the out- 
set. Necessary preparations were incom- 
plete when the enemy struck, and the 
fighting fronts are distant. 

The first American pictures of the war 
in the Pacific were largely official in 
origin. They were the shots of the 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor, 
which hit the front pages everywhere. 
Many of them were taken by Army 
Signal Corps cameramen. 

At the outset of the war, commanders 
in Hawaii and the Philippines were 
directed to forward all pictures to the 
War Department for clearance. Over 200 
negatives were sped to Washington on 
the same plane that brought Secretary 
Knox back to the capital with his report 
on the extent of the havoc wrought by 
the sneak raid. In 2 hours and 40 minutes 
the pictorial branch of the War Depart- 
ment Bureau of Public Relations had dis- 
tributed prints from 46 of these which 
were released by the censors. The navy, 
meanwhile, released five shots dealing 
with ships and other matters of naval 
concern. 

Both the army and navy have under- 
taken to make the process of censorship 
as simple as possible. Ultimately most 
army pictures will be censored and re- 
leased in the field. The navy intends to 
clear all photographs through Washing- 
ton. 

On the home front, the same voluntary 





ONE PICTURE ts wortu 


Col. Wright directs the organization 
passing on army pictures for release. 


censorship that prevailed before Pearl 
Harbor is being enforced by the press 
and other agencies of public information. 
Army and navy officials see to it that 
secret and confidential subjects are safe- 
guarded from prying lenses. The ama- 
teur, as well as the professional pho- 
tographer, has been asked to give the 
same patriotic, voluntary cooperation that 
has been given by the newspapers and 
pictures services. Thus, in general, the 
arrangements to cover the war and to 
provide proper censorship are primarily 
an extension of those in effect before 
Pearl Harbor. 

There are so many different angles to 
the photographic phase of our war effort 
that it is necessary to understand some- 
thing of the organization that does the 
work in order to get the complete pic- 
ture. The army and navy setups are 
identical in many respects. 

The army’s official pictures are pro- 
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This Signal Corps photo 
of a machine-gun nest at 
Hickam Field was one 
of the first released 
by Washington censors. 
Army stills eventually 
are to be passed on by 
cs censors in the field. 
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The stricken Arizona, flag still flying, is shown in this official U. S. Navy photo- 
graph. The navy releases all war action pictures through Washington after censorship. 


duced by the Signal Corps, which has its 
own trained men with every major mili- 
tary command, by the Air Corps, and by 
a small group of news cameramen in the 
War Department Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions pictorial branch. 

It is this branch which censors and 
releases such official pictures as see’ pub- 
lication, and also has general charge of 
the non-military press and newsreel 
cameramen with the armed forces. The 
branch is headed by Lt. Col. William 
M. Wright, Jr., and the group of working 
news cameramen is directed by Frank 
Muto, a veteran of years of European war 
photography. 

The first Photonews Board set up to 
review newsreels and still pictures from 
all theaters of operations was composed 
of Col. Wright and Lt. Col. Carter W. 
Clarke. , 

Soon after the turn of the year, the 

(Continued on page 99) 


Lt. Comdr. E. J. Long is in charge 
of releasing navy still pictures. 





































A square frame is obtained by using square tubes 
in front of the lens, as shown below. The protective 
containers in which flashbulbs are packed are suit- 
able. You may need two to get the effect you want. 












You can put novel frames into your pictures 
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ROGER CLAY 


by shooting them through tubes of cardboard. 


7 YOU can get unique framing effects 
by shooting your pictures through 
tubes of paper. Portraits taken in 

this manner have unusual border de- 

signs which seem to radiate from the 
subjects themselves. 

The tubes are fashioned by making 
rolls of some patterned material such as 
corrugated paper, wire mesh, or card- 
board. They are fastened in front of the 
lens to make the exposure, and the re- 
sulting pictures show the subject in the 
center of an interesting design. 

A simple method of determining how 
the picture will look when.taken through 
a particular tube is to view the subject 
through the tube itself. The effects you 
see in this manner are what you will get 
with the camera. 

Since the tubes are held close to the 
camera lens, they will be considerably 
blurred in the finished picture unless 
precautions are taken. Stopping down 
the lens to its smallest aperture will in- 
sure greater sharpness in the tube de- 
sign by increasing the depth of field. An- 
other factor that will help considerably 
is the use of a lens of short focal length, 
which has greater depth of field. For this 
reason, miniature cameras are ideal for 
these pictures. 

Since the small lens aperture will 
necessitate a considerable increase in the 
exposure time, it is a good idea to secure 
the tube to a solid support, such as a 


For a round frame, roll up a sheet of cor- 
rugated cardboard. You can make the open- 
ing larger or smaller by varying the size of 


the tube. Keep it as long as you can, so that 
the outside po a will stay reasonably sharp. 





Two spotlights are placed as indicated 
above to highlight the edges of the tube. 


lamp stand or a bracket attached to the 
tripod top. Be sure that the support is 
solid, as a slight change in the angle of 
the tube will make a big difference in the 
framing. Reinforce the tube if it has any 
tendency to droop. 

In setting up your lights, direct two or 
more of them into the tube from an 
angle, as shown in diagram. This will 
light up the interior pattern of the tube 
and bring out the desired effect in the 
finished picture. Make sure that the tube 
is pointed directly at the model and that 
she is framed in the exact center of the 
finder before you make the exposure. 
She can tell you when she is framed per- 
fectly by looking into the lens and see- 
ing that it is centered perfectly in the 
tube. Any error in aim will be evident 
to the person sitting in front of it. 

Tubes of different shapes can be em- 
ployed to give your pictures a variety of 
unusual frames. By bending the card- 
board to form a triangular tube, you can 
get a three-sided frame that will work 
out very well if the photograph is com- 
posed properly within it. For a short- 
cut to see how a square frame will do, 
simply look at your subject through one 
of the square, corrugated paper con- 
tainers in which flashbulbs are packed. 

Try making pictures through framing 
tubes. You can get some interesting ef- 
fects that will have your friends asking 
how they were obtained.—fm 














When you get a chance to photograph a big 
fire by daylight, start out with a general 
view. Then try for interesting closeups. 


HEN you hear a fire truck clang 

through the streets and come toa 

stop in your neighborhood, get out 
your camera. There may be a chance for 
unusual pictures. Eye-stopping fire pic- 
tures are much rarer than they should 
be, and when you get a chance to take 
them you should make the most of it. 

There is a ready market for fire pic- 
tures—but they have to be good. News- 
paper editors seldom obtain top-notch 
photographs of more than a small frac- 
tion of the spectacular blazes in the 
areas their papers cover. There are 
several good reasons for this. 

Many of the most pictorial fires occur 
in out of the way spots, in the early 
morning hours. Staff photographers 
can’t get from one part of town to an- 
other the instant a story breaks. Ama- 
teurs who happen to be in the vicinity 
are seldom on their toes, and few of 
them know how to shoot fires when 
they get a chance. 

Every week a few anxious amateurs 
come into newspaper offices with rolls of 
film that are almost certain to be turned 
down. Surprisingly enough, many of 
them are capable enough photographers 
under ordinary conditions. They just 
don’t seem to be able to keep cool and 
plan their shots, as they would in tak- 
ing almost any other type of pictures. 

Let’s suppose that you happen to reach 
a fire just as it gets going, before the 
firemen have arrived. We'll go through 
all the steps of making a good set of 
pictures. 

First, you'll naturally set up your 
camera. If it is after dark, don’t try 
to do this without plenty of light. Auto- 
mobile headlights or a street lamp will 


Silhouettes of firemen ed the blaze 
add interest to night shots. Flash will 
help you get detail in the foreground. 


Photo by John O. Bowman 


by ARTHUR MONTGOMERY 


Spectacular fire pictures are rare, but you 


can get them. 


Here are tips that will help 


you get good shots of blazes, day or night. 


help you out; both are usually available. 

After you're sure your film is inserted 
properly, your shutter is working right, 
and your synchronizer is connected cor- 
rectly if you are using one, check 
everything all over again. A lot of ex- 
perienced newsmen have regretted not 
making this second check. 

If it is daylight, you can set your 
camera to the regular daylight exposure. 


Just to make it more difficult, however, 
let’s suppose this fire is at night. 

For a starter, set your camera on a 
tripod and make an “open flash” of the 
scene. Because the blackness will swal- 
low a big part of your light, you will 
have to open up at least an extra stop 
over the setting you would shoot in- 
doors. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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In lighting this shot the main source was te = Shadows in color pictures should be somewhat 
a No. 4 flood on the left, about 5 ft. from Tae No. lighter than in black-and-white, but should 
the camera. The fill-in lights were about 04 j not be eliminated. Depth can be obtained by 
3 ft. to the right of the camera. A bare lighting various objects in a scene so the 
No. | bulb was placed near the wall behind = ff — | i ee color of each registers with the desired in- 
the column on the left. Wire in the hem of = J ; tensity. Here the main subjects are lighted 
the model's skirt was held up by threads. so their colors will dominate the picture. 





Cet Depth in Color Pictures 


by 


HORACE HIME 
An expert with Kodachrome, Horace 


Hime is one of Chicago's outstanding Chief Illustrator, Frank Lewis Studio, Chicago 
commercial illustrators. His work has 
appeared extensively on magazine covers 
andin national advertising. Hime became 
oseeitihinatiniiinishadiainiins Shadows and color values can be used 
brother returned from the first World 
War with several thousand pictures he 


effectively in avoiding the flatness 


had token in Europe. He's been active- 


> etnies Tenn. so often seen in amateur color work. 


An expert outlines his methods here. 





This is an excellent example of the use of 
filled-in shadows in color work, yet only two 
light sources were employed. Relatively small 
groups of different colors were used in com- 
posing the scene. You could duplicate the shot 
yourself with a No. 2 and a No. | flood, 
by giving an increased exposure as required. 


A picture like this is nearly as effective 
in black-and-white as it is in the origi- 
nal colors. The main light is shielded from 
the man's face, but there is ample de- 
tail in the latter. Here again a No. | bare 
bulb has been used as an edgelight, add- 


ANY photographers who consis- 
tently turn out really fine work 
in black-and-white fall down 

when it comes to color. 

I don’t mean that their exposures for 
color are way off. Many of them get the 
truest rendition of color values you'd 
want to see in their Kodachromes and 
color prints. What I’m talking about is 
the mosaic effect produced by the pan- 
cake-flat lighting some of these folks 
use. Flat lighting and a general lack of 
perspective seem to be the hallmark of 
amateur color photography, although the 
better professionals abandoned this tech- 
nique long ago. 

All this flatness of today is a natural 
reaction from the early days when color 
photographs were lighted by some 
people exactly as black-and-white shots 
were. As a result, you got big white 
highlights on noses and cheeks. Shadows 
were cast which contained little or no 
color, and the term “mud” came into 
common usage among color photogra- 


phers and engravers when they referred 
to these shadows. Then, to compensate, 
flat lighting came in—and stayed too 
long. 

Let’s see what you can do to get depth 
in your color prints and transparencies. 
The first step is to recognize, once and 
for all, that flat lighting is unnatural 
lighting. You should be just as par- 


ticular about the modeling in your color. 


pictures as you are about that in your 
black-and-white shots. Various planes 
in the picture should stand out, one from 
another—and you know as well as I do 
that the way to bring this about is to 
use light and shadow artistically. 
Shadows in color photographs should 
be much lighter than those in black- 
and-white, it’s true. But that doesn’t 
mean that they should or can be dis- 
regarded altogether. Those thin shadows 
are important. They can do about as 
much to create contour in color pictures 
as the more dramatic blacks can in black- 
and-white. Next time you prepare a 


ing considerable depth to the photograph. 


color setup, light it just as you would 
a black-and-white shot, except for (1) 
a brighter main light, and (2) fill-ins 
which are at least half as bright as the 
main source. The pictures illustrating 
this article were made in our studio, and 
will demonstrate the technique I mean. 

Another long step in the right direc- 
tion comes from shifting that main light 
away from the position of the camera. 
Straight frontal lighting is the flattest 
you can get. I like to aim the main 
source from the direction toward which 
the subject’s face is turned. This can 
be as much as a 90-degree angle to one 
side of the camera, and still the effect 
is good. With your main light as de- 
scribed, use your fill-ins to bring the 
shadows into the film’s range of latitude 
—that is, lighten the shadows enough so 
they'll register some degree of color. 
Don’t burn them out, or you'll be get- 
ting right back to the old flat effect again. 
It pays to take meter readings on the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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. Photo by the Author Phote by Lillian Custadio 


The triangular type of composition is il- Many experts prefer more print area 
lustrated in this picture of a famous on the side toward which the subject 
Chinese artist, Chang Shan-Tse. Notice is looking, but the position of the arms 
how the paint brush is casually pointed compensates for it here. Note how one 
diagonally upward. This tends to direct 45-degree light and a reflecting wall 
the attention toward the subject's face. have illuminated the model adequately. 





by HELENE SANDERS, F.R. P.S. 


Supervisor, School of Modern Photography, New York City 


Lowering one shoulder and tilting the head 


pime established a diagonal scheme in this shot. 
yo OY worse? 
pro 








Use of a well-placed silhouette shadow 
adds a lot of interest to many portraits 
although it is not suitable for all sub- 
Floodlight reflected off the side 
wall lightened the shadow enough to 
prevent it from dominating the picture. 


jects. 





Plan your pictures of people in ad- 
vance, and use common sense in pos- 
ing them. Composition is employ- 
ment of good taste and judgment, 
says this well-known photographer. - 


NY picture is improved by being 
composed properly, and portraits 
are no exception. Portrait com- 

position need not present weighty prob- 
lems. Many photographers seem afraid 
to approach the subject, because of 
nightmares about S-curves, triangles, L- 
shapes, and unassorted rhythms. But if 
you'll remember that portrait composi- 
tion can be reduced to a knowledge of 
where to place the head, the complete 
figure, or the head and shoulders in a 
print, things will seem much simpler. 
After all, the film size and the finished 
print size limit your working space, com- 
positionally speaking. Placing the head 








Photo by Juanita Depew 


the rule. 


produces fine 


in a portrait composition is like playing 
checkers. You can make a lot of moves, 
but each move must be definite. Don’t 
clutter up your mind with a lot of 
phrases. Observe the motions and ex- 
pressions of people with whom you come 
in daily contact—they will provide you 
with free lessons in composition. 

By using various patterns, lines, and 
forms, you can keep your work from 
becoming stereotyped. Reduced to es- 
sentials, composition in portraiture be- 
comes an expression of your ability to 
select and place an animate subject with- 
in an inanimate frame, and to do so 
with freedom and clarity. You must ex- 


Photo by Hope Sanders 








In all but the rarest instances the head 
should be kept off the exact center of 
a portrait. This fine study of Paul Dra- 
per, well-known dancer, demonstrates 
Also guard against letting 
the head take up too much space. 


Respected as a teacher of photography, Helene 
Sanders is a highly-competent technician. Her 
work has appeared widely in exhibitions and the 
photographic press here and abroad. Her daughter 
Hope is a skilled photographer in her own right. 
In addition to her ability as a photographer, 
Mrs. Sanders is a competent portrait painter, 
hand-wrought 


jewelry. : 
Photo by Hope Sanders 


ert the pressure of your intelligence on 
the material at your disposal. 

Select a pose, then suggest changes in 
it, always working toward perfection. 
The hands fall so. Suggest that the hands 
hold something. Instantly they are 
cupped, and a new change is made in the 
composition. 

Your approach to portrait photography 
is of the utmost importance. I usually 
make up my mind what kind of a pic- 
ture I want to take, according to the 
material before me. It may be high key, 
low key, or a shot embodying a full 
range of tones. Once the photographic 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Ferrotyping is speeded up when the heater is used to a 
wire curves the tin slightly, partially overcoming the tendency of the prints to curl when dry. 


OE cet ’ — 
; are AD ages 


ccelerate drying of the prints. A length of stiff 


Electric Heater 
is Darkroom Aid 


by KENNETH MURRAY 


This simple household item can be put 
to many practical uses in the darkroom 
and also can help in picture taking. 


HE many photographic uses you 
can find for a reflecting-type elec- 


tric heater make one of these units 


well worth its moderate cost. Such a 
heater will keep you comfortable in a 
chilly darkroom, and can be used to dry 
prints, negatives, developing equipment, 
and moist hands. When its heat is di- 
rected upon a developing tank or tray 
from a distance, the developer can be 
maintained at a constant temperature. 
With the heating element removed, the 
reflector part of the heater will do an 


effective job as a spot- or floodlighting 
unit for flash and incandescent lamps. 

For photographic use, a heater should 
have two important features, both of 
which are fairly common. First, the re- 
flector bowl should be large and deep, 
nickel- or chrome-plated, and highly 
polished. Secondly, the unit should em- 
ploy a cone-type heater element (con- 
suming from 550 to 660 watis), which 
screws into a porcelain socket. This is 
so the element can be interchanged readi- 

(Continued on page 82) 


Radiated heat will keep developing trays and tanks at a constant 
temperature. This produces more consistent results in development. 


Replace the heating unit with an infrared 
heat lamp for best results in drying film. 


Below: Reflector serves as lighting unit, 
focusing tube giving various effects. 
Second picture shows bulb image filling 
bowl when viewed from proper distance. 


Developing reels can be dried quickly, 
permitting further use without delay. 
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Photo by Ulric Meisel - 
A party of riders makes a good subject when shelagnatand | in scenic surroundings. 


Trees can be used to frame the riders and balance the composition, as in this shot. 


RIDE YOUR HOBBY 
on the BRIDLE PATH 


by LOUIS HOCHMAN 





Picture possibilities abound where horsemen 
exercise their mounts. You will find subjects 
ranging from action and scenics to humor. 





NE of the most picturesque of all sports, horseback A light-colored horse 
riding is a natural photographic subject. Whether nd its gaily-dressed 
or not you ever rode a horse in your life, you can rider show up well 
take advantage of the abundant picture material to be found  @9#insta background 
around the nation’s bridle paths. of darker foliage. 
Practically every phase of horseback riding, from the 
difficulty of tugging on boots to the limping home of tired 
and aching equestrians, is interesting fare for the lens of 
your camera. Bridle paths all over the country wind in 
and out among some of the most beautiful outdoor settings, 
and at every turn in the road new and exciting picture 
angles present themselves to the alert photographer. 
It should be relatively easy to locate a bridle path some- 
where in your locality. So load up the camera, take along 
some extra film, a lens shade, and a filter or two, and see 
what you can do. You can start out with a few good horse- 
and-rider portraits of your friends. Closeups, with the rider 
standing alongside the animal’s head and patting its nose 
or feeding it a carrot, will form an important part of your 
print collection. Keep an eye on the horse, and shoot 
only when his ears are pricked up and he has an alert 
expression. An assistant, standing out of camera range, can 
encourage such an expression by snapping his fingers or 
(Continued on page 92) 





Humorous pictures can be pictorial too. A scene 
like this one is easy to pose and worth taking. 





The old folding Kodak on the closet shelf may be worth a substantial amount on that new 
camera you've wanted. Take advantage of the present market, and modernize your equipment. 


If you're not using your view camera and lenses, trade 
them in on a new movie outfit the whole family can enjoy. 


HE good old trading post is with 
us again. 

Due to the shrinkage in produc- 
tion of equipment and materials, the old- 
time spirit of barter and trade has come 
back stronger than ever, and today’s 
photographers and photographic dealers 
are the traders. 

If you’re thinking about getting new 
photographic equipment or converting 
present equipment into cash, there are 
three possible methods open to you. You 
can trade the equipment in on items for 
which you hav2 greater need. You can 
sell it outright. Or you can turn it in 
for an equivalent value in defense stamps 
or bonds, which your dealer will be glad 
to obtain for you in lieu of cash. 

There’s a vast reservoir of cameras 
and other equipment in the homes of 
the nation’s amateur photographers, much 
of it gathering dust in drawers and at- 
tics. Realizing that this cache constitutes 
a valuable part of the nation’s photo- 
graphic resources, POPULAR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY, in cooperation with. the National 
Photographic Dealers Association, is 
sponsoring Trade-In Week (March 16- 
21) in an effort to get some of this ma- 
terial into circulation. What may be of no 
use to one amateur can be of real worth 
to another, and values in second-hand 
equipment are higher than they have 
been in many years. 

Many people have an innate fear of 
trading or selling used merchandise, and 
photographers are no exception. With- 
out some basis of evaluation, the average 
person is afraid of being swindled. What, 
for example, is a used camera or en- 
larger worth? The obvious answer is 
that it’s worth whatever somebody else 
wants to pay for it. And this answer isn’t 
of much help to the fellow who wants 
to sell or trade in a piece of equipment 
without advertising it or in some other 
way seeking out a particular buyer for it. 

But any piece of used equipment has 
a definite value in the open market, 
which consists of the nation’s photo- 
graphic dealers. These men are in con- 
stant touch with the law of supply and 
demand as it affects photographic goods. 
They know what they can get for a par- 
ticular article at a given time, and they’ll 
pay somewhat less for it than it’s worth, 
since they are in business for profit. 
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TRADE-IN TIME! 





Take your old cameras to market. They’re worth 


more than ever in trade. Or you can get cash 
and put it into interest-bearing defense bonds. 


Reputable dealers are fair and honest 
in their trading policies. They cannot 
afford to be otherwise, since they are in 
a highly competitive business. Never- 
theless, the basis upon which used equip- 
ment is appraised is so complex and so 
subject to the rapid shifts in the market 
itself (as well as the judgment of the 
dealer), that the amateur may well won- 
der whether or not he will get a decent 
break on the deal. 

In this market there are no commonly- 
recognized quotations. A PopuLar PHo- 
TOGRAPHY survey of the large mail-order 
houses in New York discloses no precise, 


ment which is in active demand. There 
are three main camera classifications 
within this group: 35 mm, 6%x9 and 
9x12 cm plateback, and rollfilm cam- 
eras equipped with coupled rangefinders. 
Among those in greatest demand, accord- 
ing to New York dealers, are the Kodak 
Retinas I and II, Super Baldina, Super 
Dollina, Weltini, and Kine Exakta, in the 
35 mm group; Recomar, Maximar, Avus, 
and Bee Bee in the plateback category; 
and Super Ikontas B and C, Weltur, 
Super Sport Dolly, and Baldaxette (with 
f 28 Tessar or Xenar) in the rollfilm 
classification. 


Foreign cameras are in a class by 
themselves. In some cases, second-hand 
values exceed ofiginal purchase prices. 
If you have a Leica, Contax, Rolleicord, 
or Rolleiflex which is a fairly recent 
model and in good shape, you may be 
able to sell or trade it for more than it 
cost you originally. These are exceptions, 
however, and you mustn’t be led to ex- 
pect too much on trade-ins. Further- 
more, cameras and equipment which are 
more than five years old rarely bring 
over 40 per cent of their original value, 
even when they’re in good condition. 

(Continued on page 86) 





general formula for figuring trade-in 
values. Appraisals depend upon the de- 
gree of immediate salability, the scarcity 
of new units of the same type, make, 
or model, the condition of the particular 
unit in question, and the judgment and 
integrity of the dealer. 

In view of the foregoing, how can you 
be guided? How can you know what to 
expect? This article, based on first-hand 
information, is intended to answer these 
questions. A check-up of the New York 
market shows that the nearest approach 
to anything like a formula is a reason- 
able similarity among the big dealers in 
their allowances on cameras and other 
equipment in constant demand. 

The manager of one mail-order house 
said that in general (always depending 
on condition of merchandise) a camera 
in active demand will bring an allowance 
of 70 per cent of original cost up to three 
months after purchase, and 50 per cent 
after three months and up to a year. 
Another dealer quotes 75 per cent up to 
three months, and 30 to 40 per cent after 
that period and up to a year Still an- 
other quotes a flat 50 per cent for cam- 
eras a year or two old. These figures, 
of course, are mere generalities, and are 
subject to the factors of condition and 
value of equipment against which the 
trade is to be made. 

The owner of a year-old Anniversary 
Speed Graphic with lens and shutter, for 
example, may reasonably expect an al- 
lowance of between 45 and 60 per cent. 
If he trades it in on an expensive piece 
of equipment (such as a Super Omega C 
enlarger, for instance), he may get as 
high as 75 per cent. Most of the dealers 
boost the allowance on cameras origi- 
nally purchased from them, since they 
already have made a profit on the origi- 
nal sale. But there is no constant rule 
of thumb. 

The foregoing applies mainly to equip- 
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Want to change from a rollfilm to a plateback outfit? 
A little cash and your present camera may close the deal. 
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In many homes there is an extra camera which, together 
with some minor accessory, can be traded in on a printer. 





COPYING 


without a 
L CAMERA 


by FRANK J. FIASCHETTI 


Instructor in Photography, North Senior 



















High School, Binghamton, N. Y. 


For a good copy, just put a sheet of the 
right type of sensitized paper over your 
original and expose it through the back. 


printed matter and _ illustrations, 

quickly and inexpensively, with 
little or no more equipment than you 
probably have right now. All you need, 
in addition to ordinary trays, developer, 
and hypo, is a pair of glass sheets as 
large as the biggest original you want to 
copy, and a supply of reflex copying 
paper. 

Reflex copying provides a_ simple 
method of reproducing pages of books, 
magazines, and newspapers, letters, birth 
certificates, and any other material either 
in only two tones or in full scale from 
black to white. It enables you to copy 
either side of any original, with no more 
effort than is involved in making a con- 
tact print. 

The basic principle of reflex copying is 
simple, although at first glance it is hard 


j Y OU can make copies of all sorts of 















A simple setup like that above 
will enable you to make reflex 
copies of type and illustrations 
from bound books and magazines. 

































































Details of the setup are: (A) glass 
plate, (B) sensitized paper, with 
emulsion down, (C) original, with 
face up, (D) black backing paper, 
and (E) glass plate or some other 
smooth support. The floodiamp is 
suspended about 20 inches above 
the original. When a printer is 
employed, the order is reversed. 








governed by tones of the original. 
Of course, the entire sheet is exposed 


sheet of paper. For any original which 
contains either printed matter or illus- 





to believe. The original is placed face as the light passes through it the first trations on its reverse side, a dull black et 
up on a smooth support. A sheet of sen- time, but the difference in exposure be- paper should be used as backing. > 
sitive paper is placed over it, emulsion tween the areas that receive reflected There are two methods of making re- b 
down, so that the sensitive surface is in light from the original and those that flex copies. If the material being copied , 
contact with the material that is to be don’t is sufficient to give good contrast is in a book or periodical, it will be nec- 8 
copied. A glass plate holds it in place. in the print. essary to use the setup described earlier ’ 

Exposure is made by turning on a light Experience has shown that the best re- and illustrated at the beginning of this ; 
above the paper. All the light from the sults are obtained when the original is article. This employs a support which ye 
lamp passes through the sensitive paper backed with either black or white paper, may be either books, a box, or a block = 
and strikes the original. Dark areas of according to the nature of the original. of wood. On the support is placed a Pr 
the original absorb the light. Whiter In the case of two-tone or continuous- piece of plate glass, then the backing pe 
areas reflect it back to the sensitive pa- _tone original which is blank on one side, paper, next the page of the original, face he 
per again. The amount of reflection is the backing should consist of a white up, then a piece of sensitive paper, emul- fa 
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pictures is shown in these illustrations. 


pare it with the author's copy (right). 


The tone quality obtained in making reflex copies of 
Note the 
shadow detail visible in the original (left), and com- 
Although 
there is considerable loss in the deepest shadows, 
the process is sufficiently accurate for many uses. 


Reflex copying is best for reproducing two-tone matter like 
process are shown below—original (left), paper negative 
The negative is made by reflection, the final reproduction is an ordinary contact print from it. 
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and diagrams. Steps of the 
center), and positive print (right). 
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sion side down, and finally a piece of 
clear plate glass. The source of illumi- 
nation in this setup should be a No. 1 
Photoflood bulb in a reflector. It should 
be located 18 to 20 inches above the 
glass plate. Exposure can be made with 
a hand switch. 

If the original is in the form of a 
single sheet, it is simpler to use an ordi- 
nary contact printer to make the ex- 
posure. Here your setup consists of, first, 
a sheet of sensitive paper, emulsion side 
up, placed next to the glass on the con- 
tact printer. Over this is the original, 
face down, and on top of this is placed 


the backing paper. The exposure is 
made in the usual manner. 

Upon development, the sensitive paper 
will yield a negative image of the origi- 
nal. This paper negative may be used 
like any regular negative to contact 
print any number of positives desired. 
Naturally, this negative is printed with 
its emulsion side toward the emulsion 
side of the printing paper. 

After some preliminary experimenting 
with sensitive papers, I found Haloid 
Copylite paper very suitable. This paper 
is a thin, semi-matte documentary-type 
printing paper which can be folded eas- 
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ily. The fact that this paper is thin 
makes it particularly suitable for reflex 
printing, since it will not diffuse the light 
passing through it as much as a regular 
singleweight paper stock, thus making 
it possible to obtain very sharp, brilliant 
copies. Its ability to stand folding with- 
out cracking makes it particularly adapt- 
able to mailing. Copylite can be used in 
subdued daylight or a bright yellow safe- 
light, and is available in three speeds: 
standard, intermediate, and super. The 
Haloid Company furnishes this paper 
both in roll stock and sheets. The rolls 
(Continued on page 92) 
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COLOR PRINTS 


.. . By Toning 


by JACK HANLEY 


Here’s how you can make striking pictures of those 


black-and-whites you wish you had in color. Tone 


them to duplicate the hues of the original setting. 


like natural color prints, from your 

own black-and-white photographs. 
Many of the full color reproductions 
you see in magazines are not made with 
a color camera, but are the result of 
color toning black-and-white prints. You 
can learn to master the process easily, 
at little cost, if you are willing to take 
your time and handle each step with 
painstaking care. 

Color toning, when done by a highly 
skilled professional, sometimes can sur- 
pass direct color work in the results it 
produces. It is used in cases where the 
making of a direct color shot would be 
difficult, and where it is necessary for 
the artist to have complete control of 
the color, without reference to the origi- 
nal scene or object. 

Don’t confuse this process with simple 
print toning, nor with oil or water-color 
tinting of ordinary photographs. It util- 


} "ike can make pictures that look 


izes something of both systems, but its 


results are far better than can be pro- 
duced by either one alone. Briefly, the 
process involves “blocking off’ all por- 
tions of a print except those to be of 
one color, and then bleaching out the 
image and redeveloping in a solution 
that will produce that color. This is 
repeated for every color, by successive 
masking and toning, and the final touch- 
ing-up is done with a brush and trans- 
parent oils or water colors. 

The process, basically, is that of chem- 
ically toning separate portions of the 
print in appropriate colors—all flesh 
tones, for example, then all the blues, 
reds, browns, and greens. Those portions 


A coating is applied to protect the print 
while areas of one color are being toned. 


not to be toned are blocked off by means 
of a “resist,” which is painted carefully 
over those portions the toning baths are 
not to affect. The resist may be a mixture 


of paraffin in gasoline, rubber cement 


thinned with benzol or naphtha, or a 
preparation marketed as “Multitone” 
which is tinted red for better visibility. 

Perhaps the simplest way of demon- 
stration is to follow the toning of a 
sample print. First the print is mounted 
on a stiff board with rubber cement or 
dry mounting tissue, and the back and 
edges of the mount are painted with 
the resist so that the solutions will not 
soak through the back of the print and 
affect blocked-off portions. Since the 
photo we have chosen is a head-and- 
shoulders portrait, the problem of ton- 
ing is reduced to a few colors—the flesh 
and hair tones, the scarf, and the jacket. 
Also the background, which, in this case, 
should be blue to represent sky. 

First, using the resist with a broad 
brush, we paint out all of the picture 
except those portions to be toned sepia— 
that is, hair and flesh. To avoid the 
brownish tone in eyes and teeth, we also 
use a finer brush to block them out, con- 
tinuing carefully along the outline of the 
blocked-off portion with the fine brush 
so that the entire edge is neatly outlined. 
Care must be taken to see that the 
blocked-off portions are completely cov- 
ered with the resist, for the toner must 
reach only the flesh and hair portions. 

When the resist has dried, which takes 
only a few minutes, the print is placed 
in a clean tray and the sepia bleach is 
poured over it. The tray is agitated 


Face and hair are bleached in preparation 
for redevelopment to produce sepia tones. 


throughout bleaching, to make sure that 
the exposed portions are acted upon 
evenly. (Formulas for this bleach, and 
other solutions, are grouped at the end 
of this article-—ED) 

The exposed portions should be 
bleached out to a faint brown in about 
one minute. Be sure to use clean trays, 
without chipped spots exposing iron, or 
the redevelopment will be spotty and 
have blue tinges. After bleaching, wash 
the print in running water for 10 or 15 
minutes, and then redevelop in sulfide 
sepia toner. 

Redevelopment should take about one 
minute, building up a warm, brown tone. 
When it has reached the correct point, 
rinse the print and then wash for 30 min- 
utes. After the wash, sponge off the 
print with a damp viscose sponge and let 
it dry almost completely before proceed- 
ing with the next color. If the toner 
leaves streaks or sediment, it can be 
cleared by short immersion in a 3% 
solution of acetic acid, followed by wash- 
ing. 

In many cases, sepia will give a satis- 
factory flesh tone. Lip and cheek color 
can be added later. Much depends upon 
the tone of the original black-and-white. 
If the skin tone is too dark in the original 
print, it can be lightened before toning 
by employing Farmer’s reducer. Im- 
merse the blocked print in the hypo 
(Sol. 1), and tint the solution lightly 
by adding a little of the ferricyanide 
(Sol. 2). The vigor of the bleaching ac- 
tion will depend upon the amount of 
Sol. 2 added, so go cautiously. When 
the black has been lightened sufficiently, 
wash the print in running water for 20 
to 30 minutes. 

Farmer’s reducer can be used in this 
manner to lighten any tone of any part 
of the print before color toning is started. 
Be sure to wash thoroughly afterward. 

If more pinkish flesh tones are desired, 
they can be produced by additional ton- 
ing or by adding color later. A copper 
sulfate solution will produce a light red 
overtone which makes a very natural 
flesh color when it is added to the sepia. 
No bleach is necessary. Immerse the 
print in the copper sulfate solution and 
watch the flesh tones closely. Remove 
it when they have reached the proper 
shades, and rinse thoroughly. 

This toner can also be used directly 
on the black-and-white print to produce 
a red chalk tone, which later on can be 
stepped up to a brilliant red with trans- 
parent oils or water colors. After re- 
moving the print from the copper ton- 
ing solution, rinse it a few moments in 
a clearing bath to clean up the high- 
lights, and wash thoroughly. The clear- 
ing bath is prepared by adding a few 
drops of ammonia to a quart of water. 

When the print is almost completely 
dry, you are ready to tone another color. 
Remove the resist by rolling it off with 
the balls of the fingers. It will come off 
without injuring the image beneath. With 
the picture selected for this discussion, 
the next step is to tone the sky back- 
ground blue. 

Cover all the toned and untoned areas 
of the foreground with resist, leaving 

(Continued on page 84) 
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SKI TRAIL 





Music in the armed services 


is a rarely pictured subject, 
yet horns and bugles used as 
main props can help to make a 
variety of interesting pictures. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 








TUBARAMA 
Joseph G. Danley, Trenton, N. J. 








CLOosEuPs often tell a story 


just as effectively as long 
shots covering a broad scene. 
Make the best of any camera 
position the circumstances 
may force you to occupy. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 


LIFEBOAT DRILL 
John R. Whiting, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


-ENTIPEDES 
Edward J. Freeman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lirtte boys and he-men alike love 


to survey the situation from lofty 


perches, offering to the camera good 
facial expressions and the use of 


plain, unbroken sky background 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 





CROW'S NEST.. 


1s ar 
Glen Fishback, Sacramento, Calif. 


LOOKOUT ... 
Glen Fishback, 


Sacramento, Calif. 
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INSIDE A BARRAGE BALLOON 
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Picr URING the most gigantic armament 


building drive in history—America’s war 
effort—is the job of a small group of 
government photographers. These ex- 
cellent shots were made by Alfred T. 


Palmer, chief photographer of the OEM. 


See article on OEM photos, page 20 
(For Technical Data see page 74) 


ON THE WAYS 











ANTI-AIRCRAFT 




















QUICK LUNCH by Leon 
Craig Forgie, Rochester, N. Y. 


H 


Humans and animals share the same 
relish for good food and drink, and 


there are many ways of bringing it 
out with the camera. The eyes tell 
a big part of the story in these fine 
pictures, lifted in thanks or turned 


downward in concentration on eating. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 


WHISKERS by J. 
Wesley Conn, New York, N. Y. 











TAKEOFF by Robert 
Weatherwax, Bloomington, Ind. 


DRY-LAND SKIPPER....by Mrs. 


Edward Stocke, 


Detroit, 


Mich. 











Mobet making is but one of 
the many hobbies offering fine 
picture material. Any pastime 
that keeps your subject absorbed 
makes it easy to get shots that 


appear unposed, even if they are 


carefully worked out in advance. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 
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Boru people and animals are inquisitive. You can 


take advantage of their curiosity to get humorous pic- 
tures. Samuel Grierson, Brooklyn, N. Y., found good 
subject matter in a crowd absorbed in watching seals; 


Eugenio Moreno of Havana, Cuba, photographed the dog. 
(For Technical Data see page 74) 








EVERYONE likes to look at pictures 
of natural oddities. Photographs like 
these are easy to take, once you find 
the right subject matter. Keep an eye 
open for unusual things, and bring out 


features that make them interesting. 


(For Technical Data see page 74) 
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ROOT OF ALL EVIL by 
Charles Jones, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


GARDEN FOLK by E. 
Salter, New Westminster, B. C., Canada 














Errect IVE pictures that are hard to get in 
real life can be faked convincingly by double 
printing. Nicholas Morant made this ‘aerial 
shot’ by photographing a toy plane on a white 


background and printing it with a sky negative. 
(For Technical Data see page 74) 
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If you don't like to do your own hand lettering, you can buy 
mechanical gadgets like this to make your home titling easier. 


TRAVELORE 


wage 


An Ihaide Angle on 
Cameras that Step 






by Ormal [. Sprungman 


You can pep up your home movies by using 


good main titles to start them off right and a 


few explanatory subtitles to maintain interest. 


RST impressions are important. 
Pir titles that do justice to your 

best home movie films, and you can 
be sure that they will get a good re- 
ception. If a subject is worth filming 
at all, it is worth a good main title and 
a few subtitles where they are needed 
to keep the story moving and hold in- 
terest. 

Main titles should be as short as pos- 
sible, but that doesn’t mean that they 
have to be labels. It’s an anti-climax 
to see a title like My Vacation—1941 on 
a picture made by a photographer who 
probably spent hundreds of dollars on 
traveling expenses and movie equipment, 
and hung from his toes to get unusual 
angles. 

Where can you get title ideas? One 
way is to gather up all the travel litera- 
ture you possibly can on the places vis- 
ited, studying the colorful descriptions. 
Sometimes they contain ideas and 
phrases which will fit right into your 
pictures. 

The main title can be descriptive of 
the place you visit, like Haiti the Un- 
known or The Warm Caribbean, thus 
identifying the film from the start. May- 
be it is tied up with some special event 
in your own life—like a wedding trip, 
which might merit some such title as 
Lake Louise Honeymoon. 

Even a plain title is very effective. 
The government’s documentary film on 
the Mississippi is simply called The 
River. Sometimes it can have a novel 


twist, like the one starting Leo J. Hef- 





fernan’s Hail, British Columbia! a 16 
mm travelog which was recently judged 
the best amateur film of the year. Steer 
clear of slang or current humor to avoid 
dating your pictures. 

When writing subtitles, express a single 
thought in a single sentence, retaining 
interest by not describing too fully the 
scene that follows. In a Black Hills film, 
for instance, you could preface several 
scenes of the concrete dinosaurs over- 
looking Rapid City with a title like this 
—Life-size prehistoric monsters _ still 
dwell in Dinosaur Park. If members of 
your audience have never visited the 
Hills, they may wonder whether there 
really are a few old-time monsters thun- 
dering about in the valleys. When the 
scene fades from title to actual scenes 
of the statuary, they sit back and breathe 
easily once more. 

The worst tendency in writing titles is 
to make them too obvious. A title is 
used only when some part of the se- 
quence or the continuity is not clear 
and a word description will add emphasis 
or enlightenment to following scenes. 
One of the quickest ways to find out 
where to cut in titles is to project your 
edited but untitled movies before a group 
of interested and curious friends, invit- 
ing them to ask questions. Whenever 
somebody pops up with an intelligent 
query, make a note of the spot in the 
movie, and prepare an answer in the 
form of a title. 

To some amateurs, title writing is a lot 

(Continued on page 78) 


While fancy art work is not needed, there is no limit to the 
novel effects you can work out with pasteups and montages. 


TIPS FOR TITLING 
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Life-size prehistoric 


monsters’ still dwell in 
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Dinosaur Park. 
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Single frames enlarged and printed dark 
make good backgrounds for movie titles. 


Hes 


PLEA SE KEEP? 
GATE Close 


Sometimes you can find ready-made titles 
right on the scene when making pictures. 


The simplest titles can be enlivened with 
little drawings that are easy to make. 











When you take an action picture, be sure 
to use a fast enough shutter speed to 
catch the movement of your subject. If 
you shoot too slow, the subject becomes 
blurred (top). Don't try to catch fast 
action with a camera that has only slow 


speeds. Pose your photographs instead. 


Hementary, Very Elementary! 


HERE are a few errors which al- 

most every beginner in photog- 

raphy makes. Advanced amateurs 

sometimes commit them in unguarded 

moments, too. These pictures illustrate 

the most common mistakes and show how 
to avoid them: 

Blur due to movement of the subject 
is the result of shooting at too slow a 
shutter speed. Use a faster shutter speed 
if your camera has it—otherwise, don’t 
attempt to photograph fast action. 

Inaccurate focusing results in pictures 
that may be blurred all over. Use care 
in focusing, making certain that your 
subjects are sharp. 

Some scenes lose their effectiveness 
when mist obscures a far-off background. 
Use a haze filter when objects in the dis- 


tance are partially obscured because of 
atmospheric conditions. 

Keep the camera steady when you re- 
lease the shutter. Camera motion pro- 
duces blur. Don’t attempt to shoot 
slower than about 1/25 second unless you 
are using a tripod or other support. 

Tall buildings sometimes seem to be 
falling over backwards in amateur shots 
You can avoid this form of distortion by 
holding the camera level and moving 
back to include all the subject. It can be 
corrected by tilting the easel when you 
make an enlargement. 

Errors in exposure result in prints that 
are too light or too dark. Use a meter 
or an exposure guide, and keep an ex- 
posure record to help you trace down 
negative faults.—} 





If you forget to focus, the result is likely to be a photograph that is blurred all over 


(left). 


In many cases the background can be quite out of focus without harming the 


effect of the picture (right), but the real subject matter should always appear sharp. 


Some scenes require detail in the distance to make them effective. When it is lost 


in haze, pictures become uninteresting (left). 


This can be avoided by slipping a 


haze filter over your lens whenever the air doesn't seem clear enough for pictures. 

















Be sure to focus your camera on the important part of the picture. When the back- 
ground is sharp and the subject is blurred, incorrect focusing is indicated (left). It 
is best to focus on the subject, letting the background become soft if necessary. 





A common cause of blurred pictures is camera movement (left). Hold the camera still 
when you release the shutter, particularly at slow speeds. When you are shooting at 
any speed below about 1/25 second, play safe and use a tripod or other firm support. 


Underexposure produces dark pictures that lack shadow detail (left). Use an exposure 
guide or meter to determine your choice of aperture and shutter speed, and remember 
to give more exposure when shooting toward the sun, as in the photographs below. 
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If buildings seem to be falling backwards 
in your pictures, distortion is the fault 
(top). It is caused by tilting the camera 
when you make the exposure. To avoid it, 
keep your camera level. In many cases, it 
is possible to correct distortion of this 
type by tilting the easel in enlarging. 
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Fit Your Enlarger 
with a Paper Drawer 


by FRANK HEGEMEYER 


Of value to anyone making enlarge- 
ments, this built-in unit can be 


constructed for less than a dollar. 


NE of the handiest and most-used 
darkroom accessories is a paper- 
box or drawer built right into the 

baseboard of your enlarger. A device of 
this kind takes up no space whatsoever 
on bench or table, and it can save you 
many a bitter experience with fogged 
enlarging paper. 

The drawer shown here can be con- 
structed at a cost of less than $1 for ma- 
terials. Furthermore, all of the required 
cutting and assembling can be handled 
by means of ordinary hand tools found 
around any home. The one possible ex- 
ception is the groove in the drawer frame 
for the bottom, which you can have done 
at a cabinet shop for a nominal sum if 
you don’t feel like tackling it yourself. 

When completed, the drawer will ac- 
commodate at least six packages of 8 x 10 
paper of various grades and surfaces. 
By increasing the length measurements 
of the two drawer sides (F in the dia- 


gram) to 16” instead 
of the 1434” given, 
the container can be 
made to accommo- 
date 11 x 14 paper. 
In this case, the rear 
piece, C, will have to 
be moved farther 
back accordingly. 

Construction is be- 
gun with the pieces 
being handled in their proper order, as 
lettered. Pieces B (two are required) 
are cut and nailed to the frame back, 
C, and fastened to the underneath side 
of the baseboard, G, by means of 214” 
wood screws. Next the drawer slides, 
D (two pieces), are nailed to the frame 
with finish nails, flush with the outer 
edge of the frame sides. 

The drawer frame pieces, E, F (two 
pieces), and H, are cut to size from a 
5-ft. length of 1 15/16” x 34” stock which 


This perspective drawing shows clearly how to cut and assemble parts of the drawer 
for a 15!/2"xI7!/2" baseboard. If baseboard is of another size, alter plans accordingly. 
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The drawer requires no room on table or shelf, thus saving 
valuable space. And it keeps all of your paper under cover. 


pu 


has a 44” wide by 3” deep groove cut 
in it. This groove should be made 14” 
up from the bottom edges of the frame 
pieces. The 44” plywood drawer bottom 
is slid into it, before the back, H, is 
nailed in place. 

Note that the drawer front, E, has a 
144” by 3%” rabbet at each end for the 
sides, F. And each of the sides has a 
34” by 3%” rabbet at one end for the 
drawer back, H. These rabbets are best 
cut with a miter box saw or a back saw. 
The rabbeted corners of the drawer 
should be coated with glue before nail- 
ing. Then they should be nailed from 
both directions with finish nails to make 
good tight joints. 

The drawer is ready for the final 
touches after the entire assembly is 
sanded smooth and the four corners are 
rounded to conform with the enlarger 
baseboard. Fill the nail holes in the 
drawer front with plastic wood or some- 
thing of the kind, then apply two coats 
of boiled linseed oil, letting each coat 
dry 24 hours. To complete the job, a 
small drawer pull or knob is fastened to 
the front of the drawer.— 





List of Materials 


All lumber is 34" pine, except bottom of 
drawer, which is '/4" plywood. 


A. Original baseboard . 17/2" x15'/2" 
B. Frame sides . Pee 
ere 14” x2” 

D. Drawer slides ...............1M/_"xly" 

E. Drawer front ........ ...- 15g" xt 15/16" 
F. Drawer bottom .............14%4"xl 15/16" 
H. Drawer back : cocccce c's hag ME MEeIO 
G. is bottom of drawer, consisting of sheet of 
V4" plywood, 13!/,"xI 15/16”. 


Other materials needed are finish nails, wood 
screws, linseed oil, glue, and a drawer pull. 

Dimensions are based on a 15!/2"xI7!/2" base- 
board. Make due allowances for baseboards 
of sizes other than this. 
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Parts can be assembled in any available cabinet. The author 
built his automatic timer in an ordinary card index file box. 


ITH only the simplest of shop 

W tools, the average photographer 

can build an electronic timer that 

will prove a valuable addition to the 
darkroom. 

It is general knowledge that the qual- 

ity of contact prints and enlargements is 


dependent largely on accurate exposure- 


during the printing process. Darkroom 
workers, therefore, have become “clock 
watchers” and are obliged to keep their 
eyes glued to the sweep hand of a dark- 
room clock when they might be using 
this time to better advantage. Errors in 
timing are not at all uncommon, and the 
results are wasted paper and chemicals. 

When several prints must be made 
from one negative it’s not so easy to 
match them without some sort of me- 
chancial control that will give identical 
exposures to any given number. There 
are commercial timers that will do this, 
but some of the more reasonably priced 
devices are not always accurate over 
long periods of time. 


All of the components for this device 
are available at any radio supply house, 
or can be secured on order. They are 
listed at the end of this article. The cost 
is modest, and if a better grade of com- 
ponents is used, the accuracy of calibra- 
tion will be greater over a period of time. 


Timer with panel removed. Parts can be 
mounted in any way to fit cabinet used. 
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H Printing Timer 
You Gan build 


by H. E. ELSEN 


This darkroom accessory is easy to 
make from ordinary radio parts. It 
will help you avoid exposure errors 


in contact printing and enlarging. 


There also will be less liability of parts 
failure and resultant replacement costs. 

After the parts are obtained, they can 
be mounted in any available cabinet. I 
used a standard 34%” x 5%” x 9” card 
index file box. Small metal cabinets can 
be procured from radio supply houses, 
or you can build a cabinet from plywood 
or masonite. If you have any trouble 
with the wiring or in getting parts, your 
radio service man can probably help you 
out of your difficulty. Or if you have a 
buddy whose hobby is radio, he’ll get a 
“kick” out of giving you a hand. 

The mounting of parts is not at all 
critical. The length of the leads is not 
important, and the parts can be mounted 
in any way that is most convenient for 
the size and shape of the cabinet used. 
It is suggested, however, that the re- 
sistors, Rl and R2, be mounted as far 
from the electron tube as possible, as 
the tube becomes quite hot. Changes 
in temperature may cause a slight varia- 

(Continued on page 90) 





WIRING DIAGRAM FOR 
PRINTING AND ENLARGING TIMER 
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A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 


Mew Tricks pbk cAmuak OWNERS... 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one age 


Marks on Face of Timer 
Show When to Agitate Film 

ANY authorities agree that films 

should be agitated for several sec- 
onds at approximately 2-minute inter- 
vals during development in order to in- 
sure uniform de- 
velopment and 
avoid streaks. The 
face of a photo tim- 
er like that shown 
in the accompany- 
ing photo can eas- 
ily be marked with 
small pieces of cel- 
lulose tape cut to a pointed shape. Thus, 
when you are developing a batch of film 
you need only glance at the clock every 
so often to see whether it’s time to agi- 
tate the tank. The tape can be removed 
at any time, and will in no way deface 
the timer.—Carl Swanson, Chicago, Ill. 





Note marks on timer. 


Renovating Wooden Tongs 
ANY workers prefer the ordinary 
M type of wooden tongs for handling 
prints during processing, but have found 
that after considerable use the tongs tend 
to lose their effi- 
ciency and will no 
longer hold prints 
securely. When my 
own tongs reached 
that stage I was 
able to render them 
almost better than 
new by a simple 
trick which took 
only a few minutes. The idea is illus- 
trated in the accompanying sketch. 
Taking a short length of discarded 14” 
shower hose, I cut off a section about 
14" long. Then I stretched this over one 
of the tips of the tongs, pushing it on 
until it was tightly in place, with about 
’;” of the tong extending past it. Now 
I can pick up prints easily by using the 
plain side of the tongs underneath, and 
the rubber grabs the top surface of the 
print very firmly. This idea has saved 
me time and money in my printing.— 
R. W. Beck, Sioux City, Ia. 


’ 














Piece of shower hose 
on tip of tong. 


Simple Print Press 

NLESS kept in some kind of press, 
U unmounted prints will curl badly 
over a period of time. Such a press can 
be made in a minute or two by utilizing 
the top and bottom 
of a heavy card- 
board box, such as_ | 

half-gross and gross 
lots of printing pa- |= 
per are sold in. As = 

shown in the ac- : 
companying pic- 
ture, the lid of the 
box is telescoped over the bottom part. 
Weights are placed in the upper part 






Weights flatten prints. 
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of the “press.” These can consist of con- 
tainers filled with water, or any other 
type of similar weight which comes to 
hand. This simple arrangement is eco- 
nomical and convenient, and the entire 
setup can be moved without disturbing 
the prints—Len Brown, Atlanta, Ga. 


Handy Cover for Scales 

T is more important than many people 
realize to protect your darkroom 
scales and other laboratory instruments 
from dust and contamination. A very 
simple and effective 
way of doing this is 
to invert the orig- 
inal carton over the 
scales, discarding 
the lid. The accom- 
panying photograph 
shows a popular 
type of scale with its protective cover 
—the one in which it was packed by the 
manufacturer. A more elaborate type of 
cover can easily be constructed by fas- 
tening clear celluloid, cellophane, or Plio- 
film over a wire framework of the proper 
shape.—Roger Johnston, Kansas City, Mo. 





Carton covers scales. 


Number Prints for Safety 


HEN making several prints from: 


the same negative, the amateur 
frequently loses track. of which prints 
have been in the hypo longest. This has 
two real dangers: some prints may be 
fixed for too long a time, with resulting 
impairment of the photographic images; 
others may be fixed insufficiently, with 
subsequent bad results. It is best to 
number each print lightly on the back, 
using a fairly soft pencil for the purpose. 
Don’t bear down on the pencil when 
marking the prints, or the marking will 
show up on the emulsion side. The 
marking can be put on right after the 
printing exposure has been made.— 
Richard Phillips, Lakeland, Fla. 


Home-Made Light Diffusers 


ITH a minimum expenditure of 

time, money, and effort, I recently 

put together a couple of light-diffusing 
discs for use with my lighting reflectors. 
To make a disk for my 5” reflector I pur- 
chased an ordinary embroidery hoop, 7” 
in diameter. A connecting link was made 
of 1/16” aluminum, 5s” wide. This was 
bent to the required shape, and matching 
holes were drilled in link, hoop, and re- 
Sector. The assembly was fastened to- 
ther with machine bolts and wing nuts. 
Similar hoops are made in larger sizes, 
but being unable to get one when I 
wanted it I cut one out of 44” plywood for 
my 10” reflector. A 1” width was found 
sufficient to insure complete .rigidity. 
The plywood hoop was sanded, treated 
with brown mahogany stain, and rubbed 
down with steel wool. Connecting links 




















The removable hoops are secured with wing-nuts. 


were made and installed as described 
above. ; 
Either tracing paper or tracing cloth 
can be used as the diffusing medium. I 
used tracing cloth, and found that it could 
be placed safely at a minimum distance 
of 1” from the reflector. The cloth is 
fastened to the wooden rings by means 
of rubber cement, reinforced with 
thumbtacks. It was determined that in 
order to avoid shadows the inside diam- 
eter of the rings or supporting frames 
should be about 2” greater than that of 
the reflector. My total cost for the small- 
er diffusing unit was about 30c, that for 
the larger one being around half a dol- 
lar.—John R. Newell, Evanston, Ill. 


Nail File Used as Spatula 

HE handle of an 8” nail file makes 

an ideal spatula for applying rubber 
cement to photographic mounts and 
prints. The rough part ordinarily used 
for filing serves as 
a convenient han- 
dle by means of 
which the file can 
be held securely. 
The smooth handle 
section is used as a 
spatula blade, as 
shown in the ac- 
companying photo. 

Use of a spatula for applying rubber 

cement is superior to using a brush, in 
that less cement is wasted and a thinner 
coat can be applied. When the mounting 
is completed, the nail file is easily 
cleaned by rubbing the spatula end be- 
tween thumb and _forefinger—Jacob 
Kramer, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Applying cement. 


Mangle Used for Drying Prints 
F you don’t own a regular electrical 
print dryer, but have access to a laun- 
dry mangle, your print-drying problem 
is solved. Turn the heat control on the 
mangle to “low” or “medium,” and turn 
the motor switch to the “iron” (rather 
than the “press’) position. 

All possible excess water should be 
removed from the prints with a sponge 
or a squeeegee, then the prints should 
be placed face down on the mangle roller. 
Operate the machine as though a towel 
were being ironed. It will be necessary 
to “iron” each print about three times to 
dry it completely, and if the print is 
placed face up on the third operation it 
will come out perfectly flat. Naturally, 
glossy prints cannot be dried by this 
method if the highest gloss is desired, but 
for general work the method affords con- 
siderable increase in  speed.— Philip 
Mayer, Jr., Great Neck, N. Y. 
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V. Eugene Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn., took 
this shot with a Rolleiflex. His exposure was 
1/100 second at f II with one No. 5 flashbulb. 


First star this month goes to Pvt. Dick Hanley of Camp Edwards, Mass., 
for his interesting picture titled, "Package from Home." It was taken 
with a 3!/4x4!/4 Speed Graphic fitted with Voigtlander Heliar lens. His 
exposure, with one Wabash Press 40 flashbulb in synchronization at the 
camera, was |/100 second at f 16 on Agfa Super Plenachrome Press film. 


PICTURES 
FROM 


This picture by Robert W. Hamill, Youngstown, 
Ohio, was taken with a National Graflex Il. 
Two floods in reflectors provided lighting. 


J. F. Bennett of Bloomington, Ind., 
used a 5x7 Conley view camera for 
this shot. Exposure was 1/25 sec. at 


# 22 on Eastman Super Panchro-Press. 
> 


This action shot by Leonard Becker, Eugene Olahansky, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Philadelphia, Pa., was snapped with used a Leica to get this fine ballet 
an exposure of 1/500 second at f 8. action shot by regular stage lighting. 


"U.S.O." is the title of this picture by 
Erwin C. Petrie, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
is awarded second star. Three spots and 
a flood provided lighting for an exposure 
of 1/25 second at f 6.3 on Eastman Tri-X. 
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The service rendered on this page is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical 
data to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 540 N. Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. We regret that 


we cannot criticize prints by mail. Send self-addressed and stamped envelope for return. 


J.S., Chicago, Ill—As_ you_ probably 
realized after printing this picture, its 
greatest fault is the distracting back- 
ground. You have done a good job with 
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Photo by dos. 


Left: Elimination of con- 
flicting background re- 
sults in improvement of 
the photograph above. 


the foreground, 
catching interesting 
detail to bring out 
the texture of the 
wood and rope, but the buildings spoil 
the effect. It is impossible for us to tell 
whether you could have used a lower 
camera angle to frame your subject mat- 
ter against the sky, but this would have 
helped if it could have been done. In 
any event, the damage has now been 
done, and we will consider ways of recti- 
fying it. If you had used a large camera, 
it would have been possible to block out 
the background on the negative. How- 
ever, since you say the negative is on 35 
mm film, this is not practical. An alter- 
native is to mask out the background in 
printing, leaving the sky white or print- 
ing in a dark sky or clouds from another 
negative to get the result shown in the 
accompanying sketch. You may feel that 
this shot is not worth the bother. When 
you are just browsing around for pictorial 
material like this, sometimes it is better 
to pass up a likely subject when it is 
impossible to show it against a suitable 
background. Keep the idea in mind, and 
try a similar shot when you come across 
subject matter for it in a good setting. 





I. E. M., Astoria, Ill—You have a good 
tabletop idea here, but the resulting pic- 
ture seems a bit confusing. This is caused 
by the use of different types of figures in 





Photo by 1. E. M, 





the same setup. The three little peanut 
figures and the sponge rock go together 
well, but the policeman doesn’t seem to 
belong in the same world with them. This 
cut-out figure is not in the same scale 
with the other ones. and is done in an 
entirely different medium. Hence it seems 
to clash. It would have been better to 
make another peanut figure, perhaps 
with a big star attached, to put across 
the same idea. The lighting for a table- 
top setup like this should be arranged so 
that the background will remain in dark- 
ness unless it fits in with the idea be- 
hind the picture. You have let a good 
deal of light strike the black background, 
and as a result it shows quite a few wrin- 
kles. This could have been avoided by 
moving the background farther from the 
figures, or by shielding your lights to 
keep them from striking it. 


P.C., New York, N. Y.—Close cropping 
is a virtue in many pictures, but it seems 
to have been overdone a bit in this chiid 





Photo by P. C. 


portrait. It is not altogether objection- 
able to crop into the top of the head in 
an informal shot of this type, but it is 
unfortunate that there is not more space 
in front of the face. The crowded condi- 
tion here is emphasized by the compara- 
tively open space at the other side of the 
print. It would have been better to leave 
a bit more space all the way around, and 
to have more room in front of the sub- 
ject’s face than behind it. The lighting 

rings out good modeling in the face, and 
has only one bad feature—the ear is 
highlighted and made to appear too big. 
This can be avoided by careful placement 
of lights, or by using some sort of device 
like a small, black screen mounted on a 
wire to hold back the light from the ear. 
A device like this is employed regularly 
for the purpose in many professional 
studios, and you can rig one up in a min- 
ute. You had a fine idea in giving your 
subject an i ¥ to eat as you got set for 
the picture. It helped produce a natural, 
unposed expression. 

* * 


* 

E. W. K., Grand Island, Neb.—Every 
once in a while we run across a picture 
which has a good idea behind it, but has 
failed to click because of lack of print 























Photo by E. W. K. 


quality. This shot shows exceptionally 
good posing—the dog’s = is just 
right as he sits on the scale with his neck 
twisted around as though he were trying 
to read his weight. However, the lack of 
sharpness and of good contrast robs the 
slot of much of its effectiveness. A pic- 
ture of this sort shows good forethought 
on the part of the photographer in ar- 
ranging his setup. It is unfortunate that 
the quality of the final print does not 
come up to the same standard. It seems 
likely that a better one can be made 
from the same negative, although it is 
difficult to tell how much the negative 
may contain by examining this print. The 
hazy vignette effect might not be objec- 
tionable if the picture were of normal 
tone quality in the center, but as it is it 
seems a part of the difficulty. It might 
be better to try a straight print, if the 
vignetting was not done in making the 
original exposure. 


K. M., Cumberland, Md.—You have a 
picture that should print up much bet- 
ter than it does in the copy you sent us. 
It seems to have been over-printed, as 
the whole area is darker than normal. 
This does not seem to be the result of 
underexposure, as there is some detail in 
the shadows—which would not be visible 
if the negative were thin. A better print 
will improve the picture a great deal. As 
you say in your letter, it would have been 
a good idea to have both girl and dog 
looking somewhere else—not directly into 
the lens. They are centered quite square- 
ly in the print area, and this would be 
overcome if they were looking out to the 
right. In any low-angle shot like this, 
you are bound to get some distortion, 
especially if you make the picture from a 
point quite close to the subject. You 
could have taken the picture from far- 
ther away, enlarging a portion of the 
negative. You may still be able to elim- 
inate distortion somewhat by tilting the 
easel in enlarging. 








Photo by K. M. 
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Graflex-made Cameras 


— 


Graflex and Speed Graphic owners—look at the serial num- 
bers of your cameras! If you have one bearing a number 
shown above, we'd like to borrow that camera for approx- 
imately 30 days for engineering and research purposes. In 
return, we'll put it through our Customized reNEWal De- 
partment and it will be returned to you, postpaid, in new 
operating condition. Here’s your chance to be of real 
service to us and, for your trouble, to receive a genuine 


Graflex Customized Camera reNEWal absolutely free. 


You'll find the serial number of your camera, in digits 
Y,” high, in one of these places: Speed Graphic—under- 
side of top at right front; Graflex—front under-side of top 
door (older models—on the bed, or inside front or top of 
body) ; National Graflex—smaller digits inside bottom of 
outer case; Crown View—on top of traveling member to 
which rear of camera is pivoted, directly below ground glass. 


The Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan assures the 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Bearing These Serial Numbers 


Graflex and Speed Graphic owner of a full lifetime of serv- 
ice. It puts at his disposal the technical facilities and crafts- 
manship to keep his camera operating and looking like 
new as long as he owns it, at moderate cost. 

If you think your camera needs service of any kind, take 
it to your Graflex Dealer and ask him to send it to us for 
inspection. Under the Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan 
it will be carefully examined, and our recommendations to- 
gether with an estimate of the cost will be forwarded to 
your Dealer. If you approve, the work will be done and 
you will receive your camera bearing our stamp of approval 
—the Graflex Gold Seal. 

Have your Graflex or Speed Graphic reNEWed today. 
To facilitate service, Graflex Customized reNEWal De- 
partments are located in New York City, Rochester, N. Y. 
and Los Angeles. 


GRAFLEX 
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Bass says: 


It’s been “CAMERA 
TRADE-IN WEEK” with 
me for the last several 
decades so much so that 
if you come into my shop 
with a package under 
your arm I automatically 
haul a camera down from 
the shelf and start to go 
to work on you. Just a warning that you bet- 
ter be prepared to do business with the world’s 
most famous horse traders when you step into 
my shop. Yet they all leave with a happy 


look on their faces. 


President 


$31.50 


CRAIG 
16mm JR 
EDITOR 


$23.65 


we got enough to 








We were lucky... 
go around... a complete unit... 
flickerless action ... easy to 
cut and splice film, dual speed 
rewind handle, special $23.65 





They practically take them 
away from us... must 
be a real bargain. 


BASS SLIDE FILE 





for 2 x 2 slides... ca- 
pacity 100. Printed in- 
dex .. . fabricoid finish nickel 
hardware, wood construction .. in- 


dividual slide pockets ... fibre . 
Po anywhere in continen- 
tal U. See dlins:é eae $i. 49 





We don’t dare be silent about these famous 
RCA 16mm SOUND 
ON FILM CAMERAS 


Professionals and advanced 
amateurs are vocal in their 
praises of this superb sound 
camera, 

NE iW S MODEL: with 1 inch 
K lens, batteries 
and mic rophone 







RCA Studio Record- 
ing Galvanometer 
metal housing, connecting cable, not 


including optical system or Am- $150 


plifier 
Whether you trade or buy outright here are 
some swell bargains in 


USED CAMERAS 
R coy ge Mo ag J _ was $82.50 
Trioplan F:3.5 $97.50 


6x6 em. Primarflex, 
Zeiss Ikon, super C, e.r.f. Tessar F:4.5 lens, 





lens and case 


Compur shutter cast ‘ $84.50 
2144x3% Voigtlander Bessa, e.r.f. Helomar 
F:3.5 lens, Compur shutter . $52. 
Ihagee V.P. Xenon F:2 lens, Com 
pur rapid shutter 7 $52.50 
9x12 em sear 6%” Tessar 
F'2-7 lens cungetgrs 
2UxsY, Linhof er 13.5 em. . 
Tessar, F:4.5 lens Compur shut 
ter $167. 50 
9x12 em. R.B. Thagee Re flex, Trioplan F: 
lens, film adapter, holders $57.50 
We Trade Cameras 

That old camera of yours is just 
what some other amateur has his eye 
on .. let’s get together . trade or 
sell your old camera to us... satis- 
faction guaranteed ... write today... 
Dept. PP. 





KASS bomerg Co. 





179 W.MADISC MADISON ST., CHICAGO.ILL. 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE war moves on at an accelerated 

pace—and the news photographer is 
there to record its rapid movements. 
From the Far East comes news of the 
thrilling experiences of Frank E. Noel, 
veteran Associated Press photographer, 
whose India-bound ship was torpedoed 
by a Japanese submarine in the Indian 
Ocean. Suffering from thirst and the 
blistering of a tropical sun, Noel was one 
of the survivors who finally arrived at 
Sumatra five days after the sinking. The 
attack took place off the west coast of 
Sumatra. Shelling followed, which fin- 
ished the ship. Noel suffered leg in- 
juries when he got overside in a lifeboat. 
He managed to save some of his photo- 
graphic equipment, although most of it 
and all his personal belongings went to 
the bottom of the sea. Four of the life- 
boats, including the one which carried 
Noel, remained within hailing distance of 
each other for awhile—then high winds 
and a rough sea separated them. The 
sun broiled them, and they suffered from 
thirst when the lifeboat’s casks were 
smashed. 

. 7 * 


USTRALIAN official photographers. 


returning from the Malayan front 

to Singapore told a dramatic story of the 
savage fighting between the Aussies and 
Japs in the jungles. The photographers 
were with a detachment of troops that 
was surrounded by the Japanese for six 
hours, and finally was rescued by a 
column of Australian Bren gun carriers. 
On a Sunday, at dawn, ten light Japa- 
nese tanks came along a rubber planta- 
tion road where the Australians had set 
up emplacements. Two anti-tank guns 
knocked out all of them. The gunners 
allowed the first section of tanks through 
to be handled by the second gun, which 
was set up in a narrow pass. The pho- 
tographers described the “savage joy” of 
the anti-tank gunners as one after an- 
other of the tanks was destroyed. Most 
of the crews were killed outright by the 
explosion of anti-tank shells inside the 
tanks. The photographers came up in an 
armored car as the tank battle was end- 
ing. They had just obtained photographs 
of the action when firing announced the 
infiltration of a Japanese platoon, and 
scouts reported that a strong force had 
moved up and surrounded the party. For 
six hours they withstood the siege until 
the Bren carriers came to their rescue. 

e * * 

ALLED to the colors—Eddie Free- 
C man, Philadelphia Inquirer staffer, 
joined the Marine Corps and is now in 
training at Parris Island, S.C. ... Stan- 
ley Healey of the Missoula, Mont., Mis- 
soulian and Sentinel, enlisted in the Army 
and was assigned to Wichita Falls, Texas, 
for training. . . . Yoichi Robert Okamoto, 


PRESS 
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American-born Japanese cameraman for 
the Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Standard, took 
the Army oath in January. . . . Photog- 
rapher Ben T. Griffin, Jr., of the Spar- 
tansburg, S. C. Herald-Journal, enlisted 
in the Signal Corps. . . . William Wind- 
sor, who was with the Philadelphia 
Ledger before it folded, is now photog- 
rapher for the U. S. Army Engineers in 
the Philadelphia District. Ellison 
Craig, staff photographer of the Helena, 
Mont., Independent, has enlisted in the 
Army Air Corps. ... Augustine “Gus” 
Pasquarella, former Philadelphia Ledger 
photog, is now an Ensign with the Naval 
Air Force at Floyd Bennett Field, Brook- 
lyn. . . . Elmer A. Cronquist, former 
Denver press photographer, is at Lowry 
Field, Colorado... . 
* * ® 

AR-TIME restrictions are begin- 

ning to bear down on the news 
cameramen operating outside the sphere 
of war activity. A syndicate photographer 
was recently sent down to Wall Street to 
get a feature picture of Trinity Church 
which a certain client requested. To get 
the desired angle on the historic church 
nestling at the foot of busy Wall Street 
he chose an upper story of a nearby sky- 
scraper. The building superintendent 
intervened. No pictures! The building 
owner was likewise adamant. Sorry, it’s 
wartime, and no pictures! 

So the cameraman trudged back to the 
office, empty-handed. On another as- 
signment, a strictly spot news one, the 
cameraman again met with rebuffs. This 
time, it was a collision between two 
freighters, the Santa Elisa, and the San 
Jose, off Atlantic City. Staffers were 
rushed from Philadelphia and New York. 
The photographers were not allowed 
aboard the Coast Guard boats which 
went to the scene. They were not al- 
lowed to hire boats. Wartime restric- 
tions, they were told. They made ar- 
rangements to hire planes to fly over the 
scene, but again the photogs were 
stymied. No flying allowed. They made 
frantic dashes from Coast Guard sta- 
tion to Coast Guard station along the 
Jersey coast in an effort to get some- 
thing on the story. But all of no avail. 
They came back to their offices with nary 
a picture. That’s war! 

> . e 

— about some of the stews the 

camera boys get into these days. 
They come out of them, cussin’ and fum- 
in’. But then, after a while, they realize 
it’s war, and they come up, smiling. Here 
are some of the incidents that befell J. 
Robert Burns, Tucson, Ariz. press 
photographer, recently. Burns made a 
print in a hurry, tucked it into an en- 
velope, and rushed down to the station 

(Continued on page 85) 
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“IN TAKING THESE COLDEST FLASH SHOTS EVER MADE... 





TE ¥ 
G-E FLASH BULBS 


90° BELOW! That’s really COLD! 
And things happen that aren’t in 
the book! 


But extreme low temperatures are 
almost constant when flying at 
35,000 feet. So Douglas Aircraft 
built this sub-zero cold room to 
simulate such conditions and effects . . . in the development 
of bombers for flying in the troposphere. 





They wanted pictures of these tests, too. And that’s where 
special photographer Larry Kronquist and G-E MAZDA 
Photoflash lamps came on the scene. Says Kronquist: “I 
have been using G-E bulbs constantly . . . used them for my 
recent ‘cold room’ pictures in both color and black-and- 
white. Temperature dropped 160°, but the bulbs performed 
just swell. Those G-E No. 5’s and No. 21’s really can take it!” 


You may never use G-E flash bulbs under such conditions 

. but this tough test is just one more proof that you can 
depend on flash bulb performance when you say “G-E 
MAZDA Photoflash lamps, please.” 


Photo below taken from outside, 
through the observation pe 


Taken with G-E Flash bulbs, these 

photos show bow Douglas pre-tests 

both pilots and materials for high 
altitude flying 


peiform just swell F 


says Larry Kronquist, special photographer, Douglas Aircraft Co. 


MAZDA Research leads. the way 


G-‘-E MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS’ 
GENERAL <3) ELECTRIC 














TRADE NOTES AND NEWS 


— STUDIOS AND finishing laboratories wi'l 
be interested in the Twinphone intercommu- 
nication system already in use by more than 





fifty commercial pho- 














N UNUSUALLY wide viewing window, and black spotting colors and red opaque 
permitting the use of both eyes when in- for negatives, being priced at 75c list. The 
specting a transparency, is a feature of the No. 2 board contains 12 colors, affording a 
new Copeland Super- wider selection of gray tones to facilitate 





Viewer for all 2x2” spotting, and sells for $1.75. These units 
Kodachrome and are made by the Kling Color Co., 4515 S. 
black-and-white Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIll., from 
films. No groundglass whom further information can be obtained. 
is incorporated in the 

new device, which AMONG THE NEW evening courses just 





ee eaieieeneen 





tography establish- 
ments in New York 
City. Amateurs, too, 
have made use of tha 
units, which enable 
the darkroom worker 
to keep in touch with 
people in other sec- 
tions of the home, 
Twinphone enables a 
person engaged in de- 
veloping, printing, or 
other critical phases 
of darkroom work to 
answer questions or 








produces a magnified begun at the School of Design in Chicago is 
image of. increased one dealing with camouflage technique as 
clarity. <A_ three-di- affected by smoke, gas, mercury vapor, and 
mensional effect is light rockets. Day courses and summer ses- 





Super- Viewer. the special character- L. Moholy-Nagy, school director, who can be se . re 
ee istics of the objective addressed at 247 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. nel de ag 

used The user is able to vary light inten- : York City, 
sity to suit the subject, by means of a com- THOSE READERS who are interested in no china Am 
bination variable rheostat and switch lo- sound reproduction and recording now can pi atte ic 
cated on one side of the polished wood hous- obtain literature describing new models in 
ing For further information and _ prices, the Miles Filmgraph line by writing to the films, 
write to the manufacturer of the Super- Miles Reproducer Co., Inc., 812 Broadway, conta ined in 
Viewer, Barnett Optical Laboratories, 160 New York City film "rent al 


N. Wells St., Chicago, IIL. 
. : Pape City. 
added to the line of Fotofolios manufactured 
by the E. E. Miles So. Available in a variety 

of leather coverings, 


“A NEW 16 MM sound-on-film movie rental 
library has been established by Common- 
wealth Pictures, which concern formerly 
confined its activities to the sale of films. 
Many outstanding Hollywood features now 
can be rented from Commonwealth in 16 
mm s.o.f. versions A new rental library 
catalog will be sent to anyone whose re- 
quest is mailed to Commonwealth Pictures, 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 





twelve acetate pock- 
ets designed to hold 
two 24x3% prints 


new 
film 


prints thus can be 
protected and kept 
ready for instant in- 
spection while being 
earried in a coat 
pocket or handbag. 


HORNSTEIN PHOTO Sales has just com- 
menced exclusive distribution of the new 
Kling color boards for photographic print- 











Twinphone. 


obtain free 
given above. 


Broadway, 
pany 
finishing 
concerning both 


Inc., 


converse with others 
without stopping 


approached, due to sions also are scheduled, it is announced by WOrk or having to smear chemical solutions 
on telephones or 


door-knobs. The unit is 
and is manufactured by 


415 Lexington Ave., Ne 
from whom further details cas 


COMPLETE LISTINGS of new 8 and 16 mm 


together with descriptive matter, are 
the 
catalog just announced by Nas 


40-page 1942 mail-order 


A POCKET-SIZE unit is the latest to be tional Cinema Service, 69 Dey St., New York 


Readers of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY can 


the new Fotofolio has SUPPLIED ON 
finegrain 
called 


copies by writing to the address 


daylight-loading spools, a 
reversible semi-ortho movie 
7 _ na radar now is available 
es . ‘ rom the Visual Instruction Supply Co., 1757 
each. A total of 24 Brooklyn, N. Y. The same com- 
announces 
service. 


also a 16 mm duplicate 
Prices and other details 


the new film and the new 
service can be obtained by writing to Visual 
Instruction at the address given above. 


Price of the new ac- wpRUTRAL DENSITY POLARIZING filters 


spotting and negative-retouching. Similar cessory is $1.25. De- : Hi mE a ie aie -retboe : 
in principle to an artist’s palette, the boards : tails regarding the ea. BW A. TT coon at ik bee 
are of heavy paper composition, are rectan- New Fotofolio. choice of coverings $3 40 respectively ) now are av: lable hoon 
gular in shape, and support disks of solid can be had by writ- the John-! Baylee Co. pallet naw “eel just 
spotting colors spaced at regular intervals ing to the manufacturer, the E. E. Miles Co., c ued 

The No. 1 board includes white, sepia, gray, South Lancaster, Mass. (Continued on page 76) 

















CALENDAR OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 
























































en —= 
ENTRY| ENTRIES | CLOSING DATES OPEN 
SALON ADDRESS = IRIES TO FEE ALLOWED DATE |TO THE PUBLIC 
International Prairie Salon of Photography, Fargo Henry Bogenrief, Salon tite: Waldorf Hotel, 
PD Es. 6s |e 05k) c4 ee we badeacebenee weakens Fargo, _ 4 SRR eter eres "| $1.00 2 4 Mar. 16 |Mar. 30—Apr. 5 
4th International Salon of Photography, Newport Salon Committee, Newport Camera Club, 185 
Eg ee oko + « 4 ilacnaaarelire boa o Wale ea OS OR eae eee ee - $1.00 4 | Mar. 21 Apr. 12—Apr. 19 
6th Annual Fox River Valley Photographic Salon,|Carl Youngquist, Salon Director, Y.M.C.A., Green| 
Soy ee GOI, 6 vince e000 ow eeseuasees eee Seeeeee eee eee 1.00 4 | Mar. 23 Apr. 5—Apr. 19 
5th Annual Salon of Photography, Camera Club of Elsie L. Lowe, Salon Chairman, Pearl Hill Road, | 
INNS Sion. uiks uceaesldtiai ace anu nati ewe Wee aca ee TN ee Pr arr ae a $1.00 4 _ Mar. 25 |Apr. 5—Apr. 29 
Sth Annual (Ist Int’l) Salon of Pictorial Photog-|A. R. McAllister, Salon Secretary, 230 E. wamencon: | 
raphy, Bridgeton Camera Society.............-. we ee Sea rere $1.00 _ 4 | Mar. 28 Apr. Apr. 6—Apr. 19 7 
3rd Annual Granite State Salon of Photography,|Miss Ramona Williams, Hamilton-Smith Library,| See Ent. | 
Lens and Shutter Club, Univ. of New Hampshire.| Durham, N. H............ccccccccccccccecccece | Blank | Unlim. | Mar. 28 
9th International Milwaukee Salon of Photographic Photo Pictorialists of Milwaukee, Rm. 703, Realty| | See Ent. | 
Art, Photo Pictorialists of Milwaukee.......... .-|_ Building, Milwaukee, Wis..............seesee0e ) Blank |_Apr. 10 May 1—May 15 
Sth Annual Rocky Mountain National Salon, Den- ~~ A men Salon Chairman, 1435 So. Milwaukee | 
ae PD OUINON 6-5 <5 4.0-5:4 orks dvcosdn ees IN ERIIIING 0.5 \ardce aie are nbv6s, Srbve aaa ces wale | $1.00 | 4 Apr. 15 |May 1—May 15 
4th Annual Salon of Photography, Racine Camera|\Gene Weins, Salon Chairman, c/o Wustum Museum| 
“3 eee Pe eee Te OC CE ee ae Bio y. 48 SS Oe eee $1.00 4 pr. 6 sl. |_ Apr. 15 _ May - 1—May a 
Cincinnati Salon of Photography, Camera Club|Warren R. Oder, Jr., Salon Secretary, 5006 W hetsel| | 
Council of Greater Cincinnati*................ . Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio eT Te eee $1.00 | 4 | Apr. 21 |May 15—June 5 
2nd Paducah International Salon of Photography, E. Earl Curtis, Salon Chairman, Box 203, Paducah,| } } 
| RS ee a ee ey: a ani branidipinias quisanise BUS é we ow WE Cele Cet hak Oaee |_ $1.00 | 4 Apr. 21 |May 17—May 23 
ist Oklahoma International Salon of Photography,|E. M. Swan, Salon Secretary, 1115 N.W. 41st St.,| | 
Okishome Camera Club®... ..cccccccccccceces SO | ee ea | 00 | 4 _ Apr. 23 |May 10—May 28_ 
8th Annual Blossom Salon of Photography, Twin) Hudson Mitchell, Salon Secretary, 614 Broad St., } | 
eee > ar eer eee AN Per errr $1.00 4 | Apr. 23  |May 3—May 15 
4th Annual International Photographic Salon of|Mrs. Paul Mitchell, Salon Chairman, 226 Thompson } 
SES S| OO) OO ara ae eS aera $1.00 | 4 | Mayl May 18—May 31 
2nd Annual Salon of Photography, Heart of the|Mary K. Hancock, Salon Secretary, 1105 E. Brower } | 
panies A DUES. 6 6s. <.6:0 a 0<.0:0-6.0:0406000066-0% BROS SA ee eee rere | $1.00 | 4 | Mayl May 15—May 31_ 
ird Annual International Vancouver Salon of Pic- j. Crookall, Salon Chairman, 3746 Eton St., Van-| 
torial Photography, Vancouver Phot. Soc....| _couver, B.C., Canada............eceeeeeeeeeees $1.00 4 | Mayl June 2—June 21 _ 
1942 Hartford International Salon of Photogrz phy, Salon Committee, Hartford Int’l. Salon of Photog-| | 
Hartford Co. C. C. & Wadsworth Atheneum* raphy, Box 1822, Hartford, Conn. ........seeeee $1.00 4 _ May 4 |May 26—June 14 
5th May Salon of Photography of the Springfield T. C. McMillen, 109 N. Limestone St., Springfield, 
CEE, <cnsosrtcavecdcetscnseeus seeeeees DIRS Baticin ns xvi. name eid ore nae omre reo eeeadee |_ $1.00 4 May9 __|May 16—May 23_ 
trd Annual Sioux Falls Salon of Photography, Pic- & Ww. Fox, ‘ iV Chairman, 640 So. Main Ave., Sioux! | See Ent. | 
torial Photographers of the North Central oe ee SS eer errr Blank May 10 |May 24—June 1 a 


Chicago Historical Society’s First Annual Inter- Chicago ieee Society, Photo Dept., -, Clark St. at! 


national Salon of P hotography* aaele aula cae eatll Pe ce CO TEE. cw eadbiedionieweseesical $1.00 


lith Annual Detroit International Salon of Pho-|\Isadore Arnold Berger, c/o Detroit Art Institute, 
__tography*......----+- eee eee eee eee MNS tech ech ctdenceneehbossnesanags $1.00 





4 pr. 
or 6 Kod. 


4 


| 


May 15 —_ 1—Sept. 7 





May 20 |June 9—June 28 





_*Salon conducted according to t to the - recommended practices of the Photographic Society_ of America. 





See page 98 for schedule of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Traveling Salon. 
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MORE THAN 500 


have been soldin6O0 days 


AMATEUR & PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


who are enthusiastic over this man-sized 


ALL-PURPOSE SPOTLIGHT 


Ve Pape 
FRESNEL PHOTOSPOT 













esiqned To Make Your Pictures Better 





* 6” Fresnel lens—Wide range focus—Clear field, soft edge 
* Takes 300, 500, or 750 watt or Kodachrome lamp 
* For Black and White, Kodachrome, Movies, Spot flash 


12 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


e Yoke fits table base, tripod, or light stand 

10’ approved quality asbestos cord and switch 

Burns 300, 500, or 750 watt or Kodachrome lamp 

e 500 watt, 50 hour life projection lamp only $1.98 

e Folding adjustable stand extends to 6’ 10’’—$2.95 

e Valuable, inexpensive accessories include diffuser, 
framing masks, experimental color filter kit 


e Focuses from 1’ spot to 6’ flood at 5’ distance 

e Focuses to give soft or sharp shadows at will 

e Strong welded steel body, completely ventilated 
e Front hinged for wide flooding or relamping 

e Swivels in any direction on spring tension pivots 


e Cool Bakelite focusing and tilting handles 












To =» DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. Dept. P-4 
= 254 West 47 St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following items. If not satisfied I may return 
same within 5 days and you will refund my money. 


Gree Folder 


Shows dramatic pictures, Ulus- 
trates how they were taken with 
the Photospot. Describes in de- 

tail construction, operation, fea- 
tures, accessories. 


Is sn osecaneavheaan Fresnel Photospot(s) at $12.95 
I TER: o. aso netcdvedetens 500 watt lamp(s) at $1.98 
D0 oy ee 2 section adjustable stand at 


Address Dept. P-4 


DISPLAY STAGE 
LIGHTING CO. 


254 West 47 Street 
New York, N. Y. 


0) Prepay shipment, I enclose check or money order for 
eee 
DC Ship parcel post C.0.D., adding postage and M.O. fee. 
€ Send me the free Photospot folder only. 
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AT HABER & FINK 


HARD TO GET ITEMS 
ARE EASY TO FIND 


" Look at these 
Values" 





24%x3% B&J Press, brand new, with like 

new Ektar F.4.5, Supermatic shutter.... $ 72.50 
Contax I, Tessar F.2.8, like new 79.50 
Zeiss Tenax Il, Sonnar F.2, like new 105.00 
Leica G, Summar F.2, like new ‘ 145.00 
Zeiss Super Ikonta ¢ Special, Tessar F.3.5, 

like new ; 120.00 
Argus C 2, F.3.5, case, like new 29.00 
V. P. Exakta B, Zeiss Biotar F.2, excellent. 129.50 






200mm. Leitz Hektor F.4.5 for Leica, like new 145.00 
9x12 Linhof Technika, 6” Tessar F.4.5, exc.. 199.50 
Contax II, Sonnar F.2, ev. case, like new... 154.50 
Contax Ill, Sonnar F.1.5, ev. case, like new 199.50 
Robot Il, Biotar F.2, like new 45.00 
Robot I, C. Z. Tessar F.2.8, like new 59.50 
Ivica D, Elmar F.3.5, ex 79.50 
35mm. Weltini, Xenon F.2, like new 79.50 
Zeiss Super Ikonta A, Tessar F.3.5, exc... 59.50 
Zeiss Ikonta B, Tessar F.3.5, like new .. 57.00 
Korelle I, Victar F.3.5 lens, like new . 54.50 
Rolleifiex, Standard, Tessar F.3.5, exc. . 84.50 
Leitz Vidom View Finder, BRAND NEW 39.50 
6%x9 Recomar, Kodak Anast. F.4.5, like new 47.50 
6x13 Heidoscope Stereo, C. Z. Tessars F.4.5, 

F.P. Adapter, case, excellent condition 149.50 
Kodak Model 2A Projector, 150 watt, 

BRAND NEW 36.50 
300mm. Dallmeyer F.4.5 lens for Leica with 

finder, like new - 174.50 
Leitz Gnome slide projector (for use with 


Contax lenses in focusing 
adapted), like new ‘ ° 


“lath! 


“A Sale like this may not happen 
again for years.”’ 


Brand new Flash Guns. 
Regular 


Leica lenses 
mounts may be 


Sale Price 


Mendelsohn All Metal Models 
Only | 
| Universal Speedgun $27.00 $19.75 
| Model © De Luxe Series D 
} or DX for 1x4% or 4x5 
Speed Graphi | 
| with 5” Reflector 18.00 14.25 | 
with Reflector 20.00 15.95 | 
| Heiland Sol 
| Model S for All Speed 
| Graphi 26.50 19.88 
| Model K for Pr 
hutter wees 21.50 16.13 | 
| Abbey | 
| Model 3X for Speed 
Graph 25.00 18.75 
Model MM for Super B or 
Super BX 25.00 18.75 | 
Autoset for Leica or Contax 25.00 18.75 | 
Vimo for Pre-set shutters 16.75 12.49 | 


SIMILAR VALUES 
AND 


IN USED FLASH GUNS | 
IN NEW AND USED FLASH } 













| ACCESSORIES | 
Argus Mod VA slide projector, 100 watt, 
like new 17.50 
Weston Master meter and case, like new 19.50 
mm. Leit Xenon F.1.5 lens for Leica 
like new 119.50 
Simmon Super Omega B, enlarger to 24x 
4, like new, no len , 59.50 
Simmon Super Omega DII, to 4x5, no lens, 
like new 100.00 
Smm. Kodak Mod F.2.7 lens, like new 32.50 
Smm. Magazine Cine Kodak, F.1.9, lens, like 
new 74.50 
Smm. Revere 9% Turret, F.1.9 lens, like new 69.50 
lémn Zeiss Moviekor Sonnar F.1.4 lens 
new 269.50 
l Bell & How 70 D.A., Cooke, F.1.8 
t like nev 149.50 
l Le I F.1.4 er ( noun 94.50 
smn Bolex, W n F.1 k new 195.00 
Smm. Cine Kodak Mod I ) len lik 
new 52.50 
Rm Revere 88, F.2 n like new 35.00 
Smm. Keystone K-8, I len lemonstrator 
like new 24.50 
limm. Magazine Cine Koda F.1.9, like new 79.50 
lémm Victor Model 4, BRAND NEW with 
like new Eastman F.1 len 110.00 
Smm. Revere & projecto ( watt with 
case, like new ‘ 59.50 
Smm. Kodascoyx Model 70 projector, 500 
watt, like new 54.50 
16mm. Victor Model 40B Sound Projector, 
750 watt, exc. 230.00 
(This is only a partial listing of 


the many fine values available from 
our stock Sale of used equipment 
is backed up by full refund if you 
are not satisfied after 10-day trial 
High trade-in allowances for your 
present equipment.) 


HABER & FINK'c. 


12-14 WARREN ST., N.Y. BA. 7-1230 
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MONEY MAKING IDEAS 


ERVICE men who want to continue the 
hobby of photography while in training 
can pay their expenses by taking pictures of 
their fellow soldiers. I always carry a cam- 


era with me, and get interesting shots of 
my buddies at work. Every soldier is glad 
to buy these pictures to send home.—Pvt. 


William Toth, Camp Shelby, Miss. 


WNERS of pedigreed livestock are fine 
prospective customers for the amateur 
photographer. This type of stock is sold 
to other breeders, and not on the open 


market. Pictures are used for catalogs, ad- 
vertising in newspapers and trade journals, 
and for mailing to prospective buyers at a 
distance. .ny good “snap” will not do— 
stance, arch of back, etc., must be just right. 
If you don’t know livestock yourself, have 
the owner say ‘“‘Now’’ when the pose is just 





right.—Ernest Robson, ‘Lafayette, Ill 
OU can make money with your camera 
at a dog show. When I started taking 
pictures of the prize-winners at a recent 


show, I was immediately besieged with re- 
quests to photograph many of the other en- 


trants. Some were making their first ap- 
pearance, and the proud owners wanted 
pictures to record the occasion.—Henry 


Lefebvre, Green Bay, Wis. 
‘TAKING pictures of amateur plays is a 
good source of photographic pin money, 
especially for high school students. It is 
easy to gain admittance to dress rehearsals, 
where you can photograph several different 
scenes during the play. As a rule, practi- 
cally every member of the cast will buy two 
or three prints, and many will pay extra for 
single pictures of themselves in costume.— 
Kenneth Gabriel, Santa Ana, Calif. 


*~HILDREN’S birthdays offer a chance for 

the photographer to cash in by taking 
pictures for sale. A good way to get this 
work is to keep a list of births as reported 
in your local newspaper, and then contact 
the parents when the birthdays roll around. 
Few will pass up this opportunity to get a 
yearly record, and many buy extra prints 
for relatives.—C. C. Caswell, Clarinda, Iowa. 


FOr the 

found it quite profitable to sell pictures 
of new houses being built in this rather 
small community. The owners and builders 


past several summers I have 


will buy if the photos are good ones. It is 
best to show 5x7 enlargements, but you 


may get repeat orders for smaller prints or 
for 8x10 ones. Don’t be in too much of a 
hurry to take your pictures—sometimes it 
is better to wait until the foliage is out after 
landscaping has been completed.—Carey W. 
Sullivan, Georgetown, Ohio 





I® your town has a Y.M.C.A., you can find 
a ready market for pictures among its 
club members and sports fans. I made ar- 
rangements to photograph the different ac- 
tivities of our local Y.M.C.A., and have made 
my hobby pay for itself by selling small 
prints of the pictures I have taken.—Sam 


Springfield, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
O! D group pictures are just as good 
money-makers as the shots you take to- 
day, if you can locate them and then find 
the right market You are sure to find some 
old school class pictures or club groups in 
your friends’ or relatives’ attics, and often 
they are in good enough shape to copy well. 
Make a copy negative, and some sample en- 
largements. Then contact all the people you 
recognize in the picture Check up on the 
names on the back, and see if they are still 
living in the same city Many of them will 
welcome an opportunity to buy copies of 
these old-time photographs.—Duke Studstill, 
Dumas, Ark 
\ THENEVER you hear of an old land- 
mark near your home that is to be torn 
down, go out and get some pictures of it. 
Recently an old covered bridge in our town 
was demolished, and I took several pictures 
of it beforehand. After the bridge was 
gone, I made up an 8 x 10 print, tinted and 
mounted, and hung it in the office-where I 
work. At once I received more orders than 
I could handle, and I took in over $40.00 
in about three weeks.—Mildred S. Cushing, 
Cambridgeport, Vt. 





F you happen to live near an antique 

dealer, you can get a lot of photographic 
work that pays well. Antique dealers cover 
a lot of territory, and have many inquiries 
about some pieces of furniture from distant 
places. Often a good picture will sell an 
article, yet many things are not worth 
enough to warrant the expense of a profes- 
sional job. If you can make these shots for 
a dollar or two, the dealer often is willing 
to gamble that much to help sell some of his 
stock. Additional prints, to be used with 
mailings, can be sold at regular print prices. 
—wW. F.. Messenger, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


CENIC views and pictures of tourist at- 


tractions can be sold to local chambers 
of commerce and state publicity depart- 
ments. I have already sold some shots I 


took last summer in the Canadian Rockies 
to different travel bureaus and other or- 
ganizations which publicize this mountain 


playground. This is a fine way to help pay 


the expenses of a vacation trip. You can 
try your local organization with the same 
sort of material—Richard M. Keenan, 


Washington, D. C. 


OVIES of weddings are a good source 


of income for the amateur—both in 
themselves and as material for stills. I 
have a 16 mm. outfit, and take wedding 


pictures on Kodachrome. When they are 
shown, the couple always seem thrilled and 


are ready to order still prints from the 
movie film. Making up prints keeps me 
busy in all my spare time; and is a good 
source of income for 


photography.—A. M 
Colucci, Rochester, N. Y. 
‘THERE is money in taking identification 

pictures, if you have the time to handle 
a volume of work and a convenient place to 
take them. In some states they are used 
on* applications for drivers’ licenses, and 
they are required for passports. Before you 
start, find out just what type and size of 
picture is needed for each use that is com- 
mon in your own locality. It isa good idea 
to arrange a regular setup, with camera, 
lights, background, and a chair for the sub- 
ject placed just the same way for each shot. 
This will enable you to make shots in a 
matter of seconds, as no change will be re- 
quired once the setup is arranged.—Neal W. 
Turner, Decatur, Ill. 


“ONFIRMATION classes are good pros- 

pects for group and individual picture 
sales. I get permission from the minister, 
and take classes as groups and individual 


shots of each of the children alone and with 
his godparents. I get the name and address 
of each person, and take proofs around in a 
house-to-house canvass for orders after a 
few days.—Francis Donadio, Herkimer, N.Y. 


N most large towns there are many ama- 

teur radio operators who have their own 
stations. They like to exchange “QSL 
cards” with other operators that they con- 
tact on the air. These cards can be made 
up photographically, showing a picture of 
the operator at his station, and you can get 
good prices for them. If you have a friend 
who is an amateur radio fan, you can make 
up a sample card for him and then let him 
circulate it for you to get more work of 
this sort.—George Cryder, Delaware, Ohio. 





CASH IN 
ON YOUR IDEAS 


Do you pick up spare cash with your 
hobby? POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
wants practical money-making sugges- 
tions from amateurs who have tried 
out their own ideas. We are offer- 
ing $3.00 for each one accepted for 
publication in this new department. 
Write up your idea as briefly as 
you can and send it to us to cash in 
on your experience and ingenuity. 




















HALOID’S 








HALOBROME 


IDEAL 


Made to Haloid’s high precision standards, 
Halobrome successfully combines photo- 
graphic excellence with cost-cutting proces- 
sing advantages. The principal reason why 
practical photographers depend on Halobrome 
for uniformly fine performance. 

Halobrome’s extra-rich, beautifully balanced 
emulsion consistently captures minute, realis- 
tic detail with unusual brilliance and depth. 
From sparkling highlights to delicate shadow 
detail, every part of your choice negative is re- 


produced with ‘‘contact”’ beauty. 


Yet, because of exceptional latitude in both. 


PROJECTION 


under and over-exposure easy develop- 
ment within wide tolerance limits . . . and 
forced development without -fog—expensive 
make-overs are practically eliminated and 
print control is more easily possible. 

Noted for high quality and economy, Haloid 
papers are the choice of many amateur, com- 
mercial, industrial and portrait photographers 
as well as photo finishers, news camera men, 
etc. Halo contact photo-finishing paper, In- 
dustro commercial contact paper and Outline 
Special for photo-mailings are among these 


favorites. 





PAPER 


4 A I Q j f) MAIN OFFICES AND PLANTS AT ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 141 Milk St. . NEW YORK OFFICE ' 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 608 So. Dearborn St. —~ PHILADELPHIA OFf pet 
DETROIT OFFICE: 144 Lafayette Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 450 Mission St. 
Z LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 714 So: Hill St WASHINGTON OFF 
% i Texas and Okishoma Distributor: JNO. J. JOHNSON, 1912 North St. Paul St.,Dalles,Texes 
hn ee ; ‘ Conndian Otsitoston : BECHORAPH CO. of Canada, tad. Yoragte . 
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NEW 


SURVEY 


by a Leading 
Photographic Magazine 





Again Pnroues 
OVERWHELMING 
POPULARITY OF 


(EGY screens 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 

What is probably the most extensive 
unbiased survey ever made of the buy- 
ing habits of camera fans was recently 
completed by a prominent, large-cir- 
culation photographic magazine. Thou- 
sands of readers were asked which 
makes of screens they owned. The 
replies showed: 


THESE READERS OWN MORE 
DA-LITE SCREENS THAN ALL 
OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


You, too, will want the superior per- 
formance that only a Da-Lite Screen 
can give—the brighter, sharper pic- 
tures of Da-Lite’s specially processed 
Glass-Beaded surface—the easier 
operation of Da-Lite’s simpler, more 
eflicient mountings—and the longer 
service of Da-Lite’s sturdier construc- 
tion. Don’t accept imitations! Ask 


your dealer for a genuine DA-LITE— 


America’ ' k -reen! 
America’s most popular screen! 


Write for literature! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 4PP, 2713 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Taking Head-on Scenes 
F you're taking travel movies of your 
vacation trip and bemoan the fact that 
you can’t get head-on scenes from the 
cowcatcher of your train, try this sub- 
stitute stunt. 








Camera upside down films reverse action. 


By holding the camera upside down, 
take movies from the rear platform of 
the train showing the scene receding 
from the camera. When developed and 
respliced into the film turned end for 
end, the reverse motion thus obtained 
will give the effect of having taken the 
scenes from the train’s cowcatcher. This 
stunt can be done with any 16 mm out- 
fit—Louis Hochman, New York, N. Y. 


Handy Movie Viewer 

O* SEVERAL occasions, when I got 

my movie films back from the 
processing laboratory I wanted to view 
them during the daytime. Since it was 
impractical to set up my screen and 
darken the room, I hit upon the follow- 
ing idea. 

I pasted a sheet of white paper inside 
the end of my projector case. The sides 
of the case shade the paper somewhat 
from room light, making a satisfactory 
emergency projection screen. Now I am 
able to view my movies as soon as I get 
them back from the laboratory, without 
even darkening the room.—Milton E. 
Lindhardt, Pine Lawn, Mo. 


Determining Image Size 

FTEN it is desirable to know just 

how much the size of an object, as 
it appears when projected on the screen, 
will be increased or decreased when tele- 
photo or wide-angle lenses are employed. 
The following table shows the degree of 
magnification or reduction that can be 
expected when using lenses of various 
focal lengths. 

The half-inch lens is taken as normal 
for 8 mm work, and the one-inch lens 
for 16 mm work. The table shows how 
large the projected image of an object 












will be in relation to the normal image if 
a telephoto or wide-angle lens is used. 


8 mm MOVIE CAMERA LENSES 
Relative mt 


Focal Length Size (linear 


V5 in. 12.5mm 1 
1 in. 25mm 2 
W/2in. 38mm 3 


16 mm MOVIE CAMERA LENSES 
Relative Image 


Focal Length Size (linear) 


Sein. 15mm 3/5 
¥%yin. 20mm 4/5 
1 in. 25mm { 
134 in. 35mm 12/5 
2 in. 50mm 2 
3 in. 75mm 3 
4 in. 100mm 4 
6 in. 150mm 4 


In most cases you can determine the 
image size by looking through your view- 
finder. However, the table enables you 
to see at a glance the relationship be- 
tween image size and focal length for 
various lenses which you may want to 
use.—Louis Ell, Madrid, Nebr. 


Balancing Daylight 
in Interior Scenes 
N making interior shots where daylight 
streams in from outdoors, it sometimes 


is difficult to get balanced lighting. When 
the daylight is strong, it is impossible for 





Studio men examine dyed pane of glass. 


the amateur to assemble enough lighting 
equipment to bring the shadows up with- 
in range of the highlights. Hollywood 
movie makers solve this problem by col- 
oring the windows. You can do the same 
thing. 

The idea was hatched by Holt Lindsley, 
head of the R.K.O. paint shop. He made 
up a thin mixture of theater lamp dye 
and lacquer, and sprayed it on the win- 
dows with a hand pump. He recommends 
green, amber or red. 

The effect depends upon the thickness 
of the coating as well as the color of the 
dye that is used. Lacquer can be re- 
moved with lacquer thinner, but a water- 
soluble base is recommended for home 
use because it is easier to take off. 
—George Andrews, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Both Bolex 8mm and 16mm Cameras have the famous 
Bolex semi-circular turret . . . automatic threading 
mechanism ... clutch to disengage spring motor... 
audible footage counter ... all speeds from 8 to 64 
frames ... critical visual focuser ... focal plane shut- 
ters ... parallex correcting and tri-focal viewfinder 
...and many other exceptional advantages, all to be 
found on the “inside” of the motion picture cameras 
that you are going to eventually own. Why not take 
a short cut? Why not inspect a Bolex at your nearest 
dealer’s store today? Bolex 8mm or 16mm, $265.00. 
With Wollensak 1” F/1.5 Velostigmat Lens in Microm- 
eter Focusing Mount for the 16, $50.00 additional. 
With Wollensak Velostigmat 12.5mm F/1.9 Lens in 
Micrometer Focusing Mount, for the 8, $42.50 addi- 
tional. With Bolex you have the last word in cine- 
matography. These prices do not include federal 
excise tax. 
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AMERICA'S ONLY COMBINATION 16mm AND 8mm MOVIE PROJECTOR 


The Bolex G-816 projector is superior in such features as rapid motor rewinding, brilliant white light without 
flicker, instantaneous reverse projection, micrometer focusing, gate and pressure plate of stainless steel, adjust- 
able single and double blade shutter, 750-watt pre-focus base lamp. Beautiful bluish-grey finish with chromed 
metal. $235.00 and federal excise tax. 


If you could compare Bolex 
from the inside with the finest 
precision photographic products 
made, Bolex would assuredly 
receive your vote for supremacy! 








(Jeorersorx a man may be tall and handsome, 
with strong muscles and a good mind—but it’s 


the things inside, the character, the heart, the 


sense of respect for his fellow human beings that really 


make the man. 


It is this same inner character, this same inner 
goodness that make BOLEX “professional” home 
movie cameras supreme in their field. Backed by a 
proud heritage extending beyond 125 years, these 
superb instruments have enriched the lives of thou- 
sands of people who derive sincere pleasure in pro- 
ducing a running, ever-living story of their own activi- 
ties—at home, during a week-end or on a vacation. 


Your friendly BOLEX dealer will be glad to per- 
mit you to examine an 8 or a 16 critically. Look inside, 
if you please! There you will see hairline thin springs, 
exactly constructed wheels and gears, screws so tiny 
you'll wonder how a man ever managed to fasten them; 
all working perfectly and contributing to the construc- 
tion of the world’s most precise movie cameras. These 
are the things that make BOLEX, and these are the 
things that will make your productions glow with the 
picture of life as you actually live it. Surely BOLEX 
costs a trifle more — but, you, too, will say, as have 
thousands of others upon viewing their finished 


movies, “it’s well worth it’’. 














Smercan BolexCompany, Ine. 155 East 44th St., New York, N.Y. 


Western Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co., 2707 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, California 
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Insist on ACE Trays 





Look for the name ACE 
molded on every tray 
At reliable photo dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
11 Mercer Street, New York 


= 
HARD RUBBER 


TRAYS 
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HE amateur can learn a lot by watch- 
Ee Hollywood productions to see 
how professional cameramen get the ef- 
fects they want. If you are looking for 
some tips on taking movies, these are the 
pictures of the month for you to see. 

Kings Row is not only the finest movie 
I have seen in the first six weeks of 1942, 
but also the most interesting job photo- 
graphically. The actors—Ronald Reagan, 
Betty Field, Bob Cummings, Ann Sheri- 
dan, and others—have fat roles and play 
them to perfection. Of equal importance 
te Sam Wood’s picture is the work of 
James Wong Howe, cameraman. 

Kings Row is, I think, the first film to 
show the influence of last year’s sensa- 
tion, Citizen Kane. It stems from it, but 
is in no sense a copy. Chinese Jimmy 
Howe, like Gregg Toland, is a creative 
artist—a director of photography who 
feels that a camera can do its share of 
telling a story as well as recording what 
the writers and actors have told. 

Howe makes fascinating use of per- 
spective in his shots, many of which are 
in practically universal focus. Rarely are 
people taken side by side. Instead, they 
are carefully posed at varying distances 
from the camera so that in all scenes 


there is a sense of depth. There is one_ 


shot which is startlingly reminiscent 
of a sickbed scene in Citizen Kane. In 
Kane, you may remember, Gregg To- 
land’s camera told that Dorothy Com- 
ingore was ill without anybody hav- 
ing to say anything. It was a shot across 
a bed. Sharp and huge in the left fore- 
ground were a glass and a spoon on a 
night table, and- equally sharp in the 
background were the bedroom and the 
patient. This was one of the few trick 
shots in the picture—a glass shot in which 
the medicine tumbler, in sharp focus, was 
superimposed on the rest of the scene. 
In Kings Row you see, similarly immense 
in the foreground, a pitcher and a hypo- 
dermic needle lying on a towel; and in 
long perspective through a doorway you 
see Cummings standing at the foot of a 
bed. The patient is not shown—and does 
not need to be. The camera has told 
what’s up without words. 

Howe, who has been doing routine as- 
signments in recent months, has had the 
time for fine achievement in his new 
picture. The scenes in the doctor’s house 
—a brooding, mysterious place—are all in 
a low key which heightens the feeling of 
suspense so necessary to the story. 

- . © 

LL the women at Metro like Joe 

Ruttenberg, a short, amiable Oscar- 
winner who once was an office boy on 
the Boston American, later joined the 
camera staff, and began in the movies by 
shooting and distributing his own local 
newsreel in Boston. 

Joe got an Academy Award for shoot- 
ing The Great Waltz. Katharine Hep- 
burn got him for last year’s hit, The 
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Philadelphia Story, and she got him 
again for this year’s Woman of the 
Year. Ruttenberg’s popularity with the 
women stars is not because he is a hand- 
some lothario—which he isn’t—but be- 
cause he always goes out of his way to 
make them look their best. 

Miss Hepburn is one of Joe’s favorite 
subjects because she is highly individual 
instead of being a glamour-puss. In one 
way she is easy to shoot, for her face 
photographs well from either side, but 
she has a long, thin neck which is hard 
to light correctly. 

Joe had to stand for a lot of kidding 
because, during shots of Miss Hepburn, 
he kept running around the scene hold- 
ing a small spot on a long pole over her 
head. The spot served to throw her throat 
into a slight shadow and keep attention 
from it. When the picture was finished, 
Katharine presented Joe with a gold key 
chain, knife, and medal—and a verse, 
printed here for the first time: 


Dear Joe: I hope 
My long thin throat 
Has not driven you to drink; 
But if you please 
I hope that these 
Will give you strength to think 
Of that long string bean 
You made a queen— 
The now glamorous Katrink. 
Love, KATE. 


There is much that is interesting pho- 
tographically in Woman of the Year. 
A love scene between Hepburn and Tracy 
in a dark apartment, almost in silhouette, 
is an excellent example of faint expo- 
sure. And the scenes in the baseball 
and football stadiums are of interest, for 
they were made indoors. It is difficult 
to make an interior shot look like an 
exterior, and yet control the lights in a 
manner to show everybody to best ad- 


vantage. 
. e * 


RICK photography of the month is 
in Paramount’s amusing ghost story, 
The Remarkable Andrew. In this one 
Bill Holden, a municipal bookkeeper of 
Shale City, gets in a jam and the ghost 
of Andrew Jackson (Brian Donlevy) ap- 
pears to help him out. Before the hero 
gets out of the jam and Wins the Girl 
(Ellen Drew), Andy has to call in George 
Washington, Justice Marshall, Benjamin 
Franklin, Jesse James, and other helpers. 
The double exposure is as old as the 
movies, but in Andrew Photographer 
Theodore Sparkuhl has made it fascinat- 
ing. Andy Jackson walks through closed 
doors like any double-exposed, transpar- 
ent ghost—but the moment he gets into 
a room he becomes solid without a break 
in the film! 
If you can figure out how this was done, 
you should be a likely candidate for a 
studio special effects department. 
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ECHNICOLOR picture of the month 

is 20th-Fox’s Song of the Islands, 
screened by Ernest Palmer. It’s a lively 
South Seas musical with Jack Oakie, 
Betty Grable, and Victor Mature. Much 
of the background stuff was shot in Ha- 
waii by a second unit just before the 
war, and then was incorporated into the 
action in the studio here. 

@ e 

ANDOM NOTES: The Disney studio 

is making its first cartoons on 16 
mm Kodachrome. ... Like everybody 
else, studio cameramen will have to get 
along with what they’ve got for the dura- 
tion. Large-scale production of the 20th- 
Fox and Mitchell silent cameras, which 
do not need the protection of clumsy, 
sound-proof blimps, is out. . . . Stanley 
Cortez and Orson Welles have worked 
out some fascinating camera tricks for 
The Magnificent Ambersons, which I'll 
outline in another issue.— 











BOMBING OF PEARL HARBOR and BURNING OF 
S.S. NORMANDIE. 8 and lémm, and |émm sound. 
Released through Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

Previously withheld by the U. S. Navy, 
the graphic scenes taken during the surprise 
attack of December 7 are of tremendous 


significance. In the same reel is included 
dramatic coverage of the destruction of the 
huge ocean liner. The complete feature is 
one which will increase in interest and value 
is time passes. 


e — = 
BRITAIN'S COMMANDOS IN ACTION. 8 and 
l6mm, and Ilémm sound. Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

Actual combat sequences of the adventur- 
ous British raids on Nazi-held Norwegian 
islands. Tight-lipped fighting men are 
shown as they carry out their missions. 
Nazi planes are downed in flames. Filmed 
in the thick of battle, this feature is hard 
to equal for grim reality, action, and gen- 
uine thrills. 


7 - * 

RUSSIA STOPS HITLER. 8 and lémm, and lémm 
sound. Castle Films, Inc. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

Actual battle scenes, shgwing Soviet fight- 
ers in furious bayonet charges against the 
enemy. The mechanized phases of the Rus- 
so-Nazi struggle are depicted as tanks 
thunder into action and planes strafe the 
retreating invaders. Includes considerable 
footage never seen before. 


NOTE: Castle features are available through dealers 
as follows: lémm_ 100-ft. condensed, $2.75: lémm 
360-ft. complete, $8.75; lémm 350-ft. sound $17.50; 
8mm 50-ft. condensed, $1.75; 8mm 180-ft. complete, 
$5.50. The footage of cartoon subjects is based on 
original length of theatrical releases. 


. . © 
NAVY-NOTRE DAME 1941 FOOTBALL GAME. 2 
reels. lémm silent. Price $20. Rental $2 per day. 
Fotoshop, Inc., 18 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
One of the most thrilling sports events of 
1941. <A half hour of gridiron thrills, sure 
to delight adults and youngsters alike. Good 
item for the permanent library collection of 
iny lover of football. 


* . 

FLASH GORDON. Iémm sound. 13 episodes of 2 
reels each. Rental rates on request. Bell & Howell 
Co., 180! Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

In this new Universal serial released 
through the Filmosound Library, all of the 
lore of the science fictioneer is brought to 
life vividly. Weird animal life (actually 
portrayed for the camera by little-known 
iving beasts from India, Mongolia, and 
South America), space ships, ray guns, atom 
furnaces, and other such fanciful items keep 
iudience excitement at a high pitch. 


“ e 
THE RACE FOR LIFE. 8mm, 180 ft. Price $5.50. 
Raygram Corp., 425 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
First in a series of Flicker Frolics to be 
eleased by Raygram An old-time slap- 
tick melodrama featuring Mabel Normand, 
Ford Sterling, the famous Keystone Cops, 
nd Barney Oldfield himself as the hero 
vho rescues the maiden. The spurned vil- 
tin ties the lovely heroine to the railroad 
rack, from which she is plucked in the 
vell-known nick of time. Hilarious enter- 
1inment for fans of all ages, done in the 
vest Mack Sennett tradition. 
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Cameras 





Streamlined Weltini, f2 Xenon, compur rapid, case, |.n.$ 95.00 





| Kine Exakta, f2.8 Tessar, like new..............-- 169.00 
Praktiflex 35mm reflex, £2 Xenon, new...........--- 135.00 
Leica A, f3.5 Elmar, rangefinder, excellent. ......... 49.50 
Leica F, {2 Summar, case, excellent................ 119.00 
Leica G, f2 Summar, ease, lice new..............6-- 145.00 
Contax I, f2.8 Tessar, slow speeds, excellent......... 84.00 
Contax JI, f2 Sonnar, case, like new..............-. 169.00 
Contax II], f1.5 Sonnar, case, like new.......... 205.00 
Tenax II, f2.8 Tessar, coupled, case, new...........- 119.50 
Super Baldina, f2.9, coupled rargefinder, used....... 49.50 

| Perfex 55, {2.8 Wollensax, coupled, case, like new.... 46.50 

| Perfex 22, £3.5 Scienar, coupled, like new............ 29.50 
Argus C2, f3.5 coupled, like new. . oe itas 21.95 
Argus Celor Camera, f4, photo electric meter, !1.n.... 22.50 
Kodak 35, £5.6, case, excellent..................... 12.50 
Welti, {2.9 Cassar, compur, like new....... ........ 42.50 
Foth Derby, £3.5, speeds to 1/500, like new......... 12.50 
Foth Derby IT, £3.5, coupled rangefinder, new....... 28.50 
Voigt. Bessa, £3.5, coupled rangefinder, like new:.... 69.50 
Ikonta A, £3.5 Tessar, compur rapid, like new. ... . 69.00 
8. 8. Dolly, f2.9, compur, like new. . 29.50 


Plaubel Makina IIS, f2.9, coupled, 19em [4.8 Tele- 
photo, roll film holder, cut film holders, case, like new 235.00 





Nat’! Graflex IT, £3.5 Tessar, case, like new 59.50 
Night Exakta B, f2 Biotar, excellent ; 159.00 
Night Exakta, B, f1.9 Primoplan, 15cm [5.5 Tele- 
Megor, like new. . a nA Ee CR ee 189.00 
Super Pilot, f2.9, exposure meter, new.............. 49.50 
Ciroflex, £3.5 Wollensak, like new.................. 32.50 
Argoflex, £4.5, case, like new...............ccceeee- 23.50 
4x4 Rolleifiex, {2.8 Tessar, case, like new............ 105.00 
9x12 Zeca, f4.5, compur, like new................. 33.00 
9x12 Zeiss Ideal, [4.5 Tessar, like new............ 89.50 
6x9 Linhof, f3.5 Xenar, coupled Hugo Meyer range- 
finder, good. : 159.00 
214x314 Speed Graphic, f4.5 B&L Tessar, Kalart range- 
finder and gun, like new. . 125.00 
4x5 Speed Graphic, f4.5 Tessar, Mendelsohn gun..... 85.00 
4x5 Anv. Speed Graphic, £4.5 Tessar Hugo Meyer 
rangefinder, Heiland Sol Gun, like new........... 149.00 
4x5 Korona View, 614" £4.5 Xenar, Packard shutter, 
Sr er en et Ee aap 59.50 
Enlargers 
Simmons Omega B, 214x2, 3” f4.5, like new. ...... $52.50 
Simmons Omega A, 35mm, 2” f3.5, like new......... 47.50 
E. K. Miniature 244x244, 4.5, used..........ceeee- 29.50 
| Sunray, 2144x3, £4.5, excellent............cccece-- 29.50 
| Leits Valoy 35mm, like new.................cc0e0- 29.50 
| Graflex Variograph, 214x344, new shopworn......... 79.00 
Super Multifax, 244x314, £4.5, new shopworn........ 55.00 
| Solar II, 214x314, f4.5, like new.............eceeees 35.50 
Solar IV, 334x4M, £6.3, like new...........cccceees 44.50 
DeJur Versatile II, 244x314, like new............... 42.50 
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Movie Equipment 
(8mm) 
Revere 88, £3.5 Wollensak, like new...........+...-$ 21.95 




















Revere 88, f2.5, Wollensak, like new...........++..- 32.50 
Cine Perfex Turret, f2.5 Wollensak, like new........ 42.50 
B&H Companion, f3.5, like new. . . oc theeumads ae 
Cine Kodak 8 mode! 20, f3.5, like new.............. 19.50 
Keystone K8, f3.5, like new. .. a Re ee 19.50 
Bolex H8, 12.5mm f2.7, 2” £3.5, and wide angle lens, 
like new. ert k ‘ Fe, Ps Me 249.00 
Revere 80, 500 watt projector, case ice doaas a 
Revere 85 DeLuxe Projector, case, like new..... cooe 87.80 
Kodascope 8-33, 500 watt projector, like new........ 39.50 
(16mm) 
Cine Kodak model K, f1.9, like new...........«+ e-. $2.50 
B&H Magazine, f3.5, like new............seee ne 42.50 
B&H model 70, 3.5 T.H.C., excellent.......ceee0-. 29,50 
Boiex H-16, f1.5 Wollensak, like new.......- sockees Seee 
Victor III, £2.7 lens, like new. » 7p seek ecpiipaeae A 
Keystone A, 100 w Projector, used. ..........002.-- 22.50 
Keystone A-74, 300 w Projector, excellent....,...... 32.50 
Keystone A-72, 500 w Projector, excellent....... ecoe SOO 
30x40 crystal Beaded Wal! Screen.............e0+0+ 1.95 
30x40 crystal Beaded Tripod Screen...........+ee++ 6.95 
30x40 crystal Beaded Automatic Box Screen......... 7.95 
40x40 crystal Beaded Tripod Screen..........eeee0- 9.95 
Ejector Film Library, all metal: 
Holds 12 Smm 200’ reels..........ccccccccceces 4.95 
Holds 12 16mm 400’ reels.............cceeceeees 5.49 
YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT 
IS WORTH MONEY! 
TRADE IT IN FOR NEW 
ALL MDSE. SUBJECT TO 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Miscellaneaus 
11x14 Bee Bee Easel, adjustable, new............... $ 3.29 
Leitz Easel, list $16.50, new... ...:........ 6.49 
11x14 Albert Automatic Easel, new................ 9.25 
Bakelite Developing Tank, adjustable to 120, new... 1.29 
Albert Viceroy Safelites, list $2.50, new. keeen Cee 
Lee Timers, electric, automatic to 75 seconds... .... 9.95 
Albert 2x2 Slide Files, new py aceameee natal 1.89 
Agfa Finex, complete developing kit, list $2.75....... 1.98 
Enamel Trays, triple coated 8x10...............06. .78 
Enamel Trays, triple coated 11x14................. 1.33 
Royal Tripod with Pan head..................0.0: 12.75 
Peerless Trimming Board, 12x12................0.- 3.25 
DeJur Critic Exposure Meter, case, like new........ 14.95 
General Electric Exposure Meter, case, like new... . 18.50 
8S Pnotrix Exposure Meter, case, like new. . . . . 10.50 
Negative Files with index and glassine envelopes, 
_ | ee readitadis aepowaae 79 
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CHOOSING YOUR 
CAMERA 
Write for this 


32 page 
booklet 





ARGOFLEX 


F:4.5 lens. Shutter 
1/10 to 1/200 T.& B 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Argoflex photo ... 1/200... f:4.5 
5X red filter ... . Plus X film 


For Kodacolor... 
use Argoflex 


A ‘superb camera for black and 
white, Argoflex is ~also ideal for 
COLOR ... you get nine low-cost 
oversize (2%” square) color pic- 
tures from a 6 exposure roll. 

You get what you see... right 
side up... on the focusing ground 
glass. Try Argoflex for Kodacolor 
(or black and white). See it at your 
Argus Dealer’s. 


Brine Ainervtcwnv 


ev VZEL , CE Wi CLAS 
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CAMERA CLUBS 



















16 Exp. Split Enlarged 55c 





set of Super Professional 


U. S. PHOTO SERV 
Box 5710-A Dept. A 











money and roll or write for Free Mailers 


Professional contact finishing 
Exposure roll developed and complete 
L ! prints. 
Print credit for poor exposures. 


ICE 
Chi 


YOULL BE DELIGHTED 
35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 

36 ENLARGEMENTS 

8 Exp. Roll Enlarged 35c 


Prove it to yourself—send your next roll to | 
us Fine grain developing, ‘‘electric-eye’’ | 
precision Modern Beauty prints 314 x 4%, 
deckled, with embossed margin and date If 

le than 25 prints FREE print credit Send | 


8- 





a 






UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
BE AU. S ARMY 


ag STE 














Three Clubs Ask Print Exchanges 

We have been asked by three groups to 
publish their requests for salon exchanges. 
Each has its own show either on the road 
or ready to go, and bookings should be 
made as soon as possible. 

The West Allis Photographic Society has 
a 25-print salon prepared for traveling, and 
would like to exchange prints with other 
clubs. Salon chairman is Jack W. Grobe, 
1335 S. 76th St., West Allis, Wis. 

seginning April 1, a collection of 30 prints 
will be sent on the road by the Canton Cam- 
era Club. This show is intended for book- 
ing in Ohio and nearby states, and corre- 
spondence regarding it should go to B. J. 
Loughry, 926 Monument Rd., N. W., Canton, 
O. 

Exchange bookings still are available for 
the 30-print salon of the Firelands Camera 
Club. This show already has been received 
favorably by a number of clubs, and if your 
organization wants to hang it you should 
get in touch with Richard Easter, North 
Fairfiele, O. 


Chicago Color Club Offers 
to Judge Slides by Mail 


In recognition of the fact that many clubs 
throughout the country are scheduling oc- 
casional color slide competitions, the Chi- 
cago Area Color Camera Club offers to 
judge slides for any group of interested 
amateurs. Since the slide field is compara- 
tively new, in a competitive sense, the Chi- 
cagoans feel that in some instances it may 
be difficult to find qualified judges locally 
It is this fact, plus a sincere interest in 
Kodachrome work, which prompts the offer. 

Slides must be sent prepaid, and will be 
returned to the sending club collect, it is 
announced. Before submitting any slides, 
have your secretary write to H. J. Johnson, 
1614 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. No fee is 
involved in this service. 


How About Correspondence? 

In registering several more clubs, it is 
noted that most of the organizations have 
asked especially that similar groups get in 
touch with them. You are urged, therefore, 
to have your secretary drop a line to the 
correspondents named below, with an eye 
to exchanging constructive ideas and good 
will in these times when national unity is 
so important. 

Winona Cine and Camera Club, Doren A 
Kitsert, Sec., P. O. Box 143, Winona, Minn 

Navajo Trail Camera Club, Ben Knutson 
Sec.-Treas., Alamosa, Colo. 

Denver Lensmen, Emil Hinrichs, Sec 
2242 Fairfax St., Denver, Colo. 

Mahanoy Camera Club, Walter A. Fink, 
Sec., Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Lapeer Camera Club, George J. Fernea, 
Sec., 325 W. Genesee St., Lapeer, Mich. 

Wakefield Photo Club, c/o M. Grotenhuis, 
Wakefield, Mich. 

Chuckatuck High School Camera Club 
Miss Martha Edwards, Sec., Chuckatuck, 
Va. 

Camera Group, Club Centro Americano de 
Nueva York, Conrad Galvez, Sec., 111-56 
76th Drive, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Triangle Cinema Member 
Experiments with Puppets 


Enlisting the cooperation of an expert 
puppeteer, H. S. Gould, vice-president of the 
Triangle Cinema League of Chicago, re- 
cently undertook the filming of some gaily- 
costumed marionettes as a sequence in a 
Christmas movie he _ shot. Using musical 
recordings, Gould had the puppeteer manip- 
ulate the marionettes in time with the musi 
while he filmed the scene in Kodachrome 
from various angles. When the sequence is 
projected, the action is synchronized per- 
fectly with music provided by the sam¢ 
records. 

Now at work on a complete color featu! 
starring the puppets, Gould plans to fit i 
recorded dialog in place of printed title 
He is anxious to hear from any other mov 
maker or club whose experiments alo! 
similar lines might prove helpful to hin 
Gould can be reached in care of the Triang 
Cinema League, 1528 S. Harding Ave., Ch 
cago, Il. 


We Hear... 
# HAT members of the Public Service C.¢ 
(Newark, N. J.) have gotten together « 
a group insurance plan for their person 
photographic equipment. By working t 
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gether on the project, the Public Service 
clubbers enjoy all-risk coverage at consider- 
ably lower rates than individuals pay. With 
war shortages rendering your present equip- 
ment of special value, you shouldn’t be with- 
out camera insurance—and it looks like the 
Newark folks have a real idea... . 4 An- 
other Jersey crowd, the Miniature C.C. of 
Trenton, has just completed the first six 
to months of its existence in highly successful 
fashion. The roster now totals 29 members. 
ad It’s nice to see Maple Bluff (Madison, 
be Wis.) C.C’s “Range Finder” back again 
ae, with a prize-winning print reproduced on 
—. the cover. And Atlanta (Ga.) C.C.’s Feb- 
ruary ‘“‘Camera Club News” featured a bleed 
cover dominated by the club’s winning print 
for January, which picture, by the way, is 
a honey. ... While on the subject of club 
bulletins, we’d like to put in a plug for the 
new format of ‘“‘Synchronized Flashes,” of- 
ficial organ of Light and Shadow Club of 
ais San Jose (Calif.). The Californians have a 
nice print on the cover, too. 
, Way up in the running for the title of 
for “highest club in the country” is the Navajo 
Trail C.C. Located in the mountain terrain 
of southern Colorado, this outfit holds meet- 
ings a mile and a half above sea level 
(how’s your blood pressure?). Navajo Trail 
is starting its second season with ambitious 
plans for making a pictorial record of the 
region. ... / Maywood (N. J.) C.C. has in- 
corporated after 8 years of existence. ... 
And Pictorial Photographers of America 
(New York City) held their silver anniver- 
sary dinner on Feb. 25. 
ibs Secretaries, please note the fact that no 
oc- mail should be sent to Mrs. H. R. Baker as 
hi- secretary of the Berkshire Museum C.C. 
to Mrs. Baker is no longer associated with the 
ted club, and asks that club correspondence be 
ra- sent direct to the museum... . The new 
‘hi- stickers being used by Cumberland (Md.) 
1ay Miniature C.C. are as neat as any we've 
lly seen, being cleverly designed and very ca- 
_in pably printed. Send some good prints to 
fer Cumberland and see what the stickers look 
be like! 
1S If business—military or civilian—takes 
les, vou to Sacramento, Calif., you have a cor- 
on, dial welcome awaiting you at Sierra C.C. in 
2 18 that city. The club meets on the second and 
last Tuesday evenings of each month, and 
can be reached through Grant Duggins, 2400 
21st St., Sacramento. hoto ...1/100.. .. f:6.3 
o Down in Florida, the Tallahassee C.C. is 2x yellow filter... "Panegan jose 
celebrating its first year as an organization, 
The southerners would like to hear from 
you, so drop them a line, in care of Secre- 
the tary Jewell Graham, at 636 Beard St., Tal- 


on lahassee, Fla. . . . Chicago High school club- Unusual Angles 


bers recently put on their third annual print 







































competition, with secondary schools from 


sa all over the Windy City entering prints. A Dramatize Pictures MODEL C2 





A cup and } pened penn ap Posen awarded as 
nn prizes, and some work of very good quality ' ; fin 5 
_ was submitted. Angle pictures add dramatic em- Ginter £:3.5 lens, 1/10 t0 
A commendable hands-across-the-sea ges- phasis give your album a touch 1/300 shutter 
lene ture was made by Rockefeller Center C.C. te Be : : 
(New York City), which recently shipped of the unusual ... add to your in- 
ink a batch of American photographic periodi- terest in photography. MODEL C3 
cals to the Southgate and District Photo- : , ae 
1ea graphic Society, in England. The New Whether angle or conventional. Same with flash syn- 
Yorkers also are making arrangements for Argus takes them equally well. chronizer. 
uis. an exchange of salons with the Britishers. 
In writing to thank Rockefeller Center Ask your Argus dealer 
lub members for their efforts, Southgate’s K. G. to show you these fine 
ick, Foster stated that British amateurs are go- 


ing ahead with their hobby despite the ob- Argus models. 


> de vious handicaps. The main annoyance, he 
1-56 says, comes from “enlarger shake” caused 


rgus 






by Jerry’s bombs. We have a huzy idea of le @ . 

a means, since our dwelling is on a Hise y CEORMAI« 

ll _ arbor michigan 
QUMEVMHS 


ine Hint for Using Flashbulbs 
i on High-Voltage Line 


= OST flashbulbs are designed for Ne Oy 
uy low-voltage operation, and are apt 





prevent explosion.—Horace Hime, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


me to explode when fired by the full voltage | AD Mo FOTOFOLIO 

at of the household or studio line current. | j 

m+ In handling some studio jobs I have occa- Just the thing if he’s in the 

a sion to use flashbulbs in the house line, army now. Army FOTO- 

¥¢ so I had to devise a way of preventing | FOLIO keeps a compact 

a the possibility of explosion. The method snapshot record. Covers 

or I worked out is as follows: are washable khaki cloth, 

a Wire a No. 2 floodlamp between the neatly embossed in gold. 

‘} switch and the flash socket, cutting it in | Built-in cloth hinges hold 
on just one of the wires, not both. The | 56 prints. Packed two to a 
floodlamp doesn’t light up when the flash box, Army FOTOFOLIO 

7 ( is set off, but it acts as an effective re- sells for $1 a pair. 

sistance unit. It weakens the current | Free booklet on request. 

. reaching the flashbulb just eno 

) 1 et een | PROTOSS uae 


E. E. Miles Co., Box 20, So. Lancaster, Mass. 











EXPOSURE METER” 
says RUDY MATE, ASC 





XPOSURE has to be right for 
movies. That’s why so many 


Hollywood experts, like Rudolph Mate 


of Universal, use the G-E exposure 
meter. Get a G-E and let its consistent 
accuracy help your camera get better 
pictures— movies or color. 

You'll save on film and avoid 
*“‘missed’’ shots. You'll get positive 
protection of shadow detail with the 
G-E’s sharply directional hood; extreme 
sensitivity; and 3 meters in one—for 
exposure, for light-balancing, and for 
printing and enlarging. It has many 


other features you'll like. Ask your 
dealer. General Electric, Schenectady, 


New York. 


3 METERS 
IN ONE! 


222 


Including Federal 
Excise Tax 


GENERAL {5 


104-634¢ 
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trom tlowers 


by LYNWOOD M. CHACE 


OU can make interesting flower pic- 

tures without exposing any film. By 
placing blossoms in the negative holder 
of your enlarger you can make direct 
prints from them on the easel. I made 
this discovery by accident, but have used 
it to get many unusual pictures since. 

One bright, sunny day I was working 
in my flower garden with a reflex cam- 
era fitted with a closeup focusing attach- 
ment. I spent over an hour with one 
particular plant which I greatly admired, 
shifting the camera from one angle to 
another to capture as much as possible 
of the texture of its beautiful leaves. 

I was concentrating on one of the 
leaves, shooting up from the ground with 
extreme backlighting, when I noticed 
that the veins seemed to stand right out. 
This created what appeared to be a fine 
photographic effect. I made several ex- 
posures, but that strong backlighting had 
started me thinking. If strong rays of 
sunlight coming through this leaf made 
such an unusual effect, what would hap- 
pen if I put the leaf into the negative 
holder of my enlarger and projected a 
strong light through it? 

I immediately proceeded to find out. 
I cut a few of these leaves, some pansy 
blossoms, and some ferns, and took them 
to my darkroom. First I put a leaf into 
the negative carrier of the enlarger. 
Then I switched off the light, turned on 
the enlarger, and focused the image of 
the leaf on the easel. 

Sure enough! I got the same effect that 
I had observed in the garden. In fact, 
the veins and structure of the leaf seemed 
to show up even more prominently. Then 
I switched off the enlarger bulb and put 
a sheet of bromide paper on the easel. 
I made a trial exposure of 8 seconds and 
developed it. This first print was a little 


bit dark, so I tried another at 5 seconds 


| and it was just right. 


By shifting to a 
more contrasty paper, I was able to bring 


| out a great deal of detail that an ordi- 





nary photograph could not catch. Of 
course, the print was a negative, but this 
didn’t make any difference. It seemed to 
add to the effect. 

Next I tried the pansy blossom, arrang- 
ing some small ferns around it to get a 
more artistic composition. The resulting 
picture, which accompanies this article, 
also was very satisfactory. It seems to 
resemble an X-ray. 

These experiments were so fascinating 
that I went on to try handling many sub- 
jects in the same manner. Among the 
things that went into my enlarger were 
insects’ wings, sliced vegetables, snake 
skin, and many varieties of blossoms. 

This is only the beginning of the inter- 
esting applications of this method. I can 
see good possibilities of striking effects 
with fabrics, such as silk, linen, and deli- 
cate lace, which would make excellent 
photographs for illustration purposes if 
worked out correctly. 

Undoubtedly there are many other 
subjects adaptable to this method of 
making pictures. Try making prints di- 
rectly from transparent objects you want 
to photograph. If they are small enough 
to be placed inside the negative carrier 
of your enlarger, you can make projected 
prints of them. You will find it a most 


_ interesting photographic study.— 

































































Unique pictures of 
flowers, like that 
above,can be made 
by pressing fresh 
blooms between 
sheets of glass in 
@ negative carrier 
andenlarging them. 
Ferns will provide 
attractive framing. 
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Pictures Serve as Guides 
For Making Line Drawings 


HERE are many different things 
you can do to get unusual results in 
making up your pictures. If you enjoy 


doing art work, you can turn them into 
pen-and-ink sketches. The procedure is 
easy. First, you make up an ordinary 








It is easy to make sketches like this by 
inking over prints and then bleaching out 
the silver image. The sketch above was 
made on a weak print of the photo below. 





black-and-white print, by contact or en- 
largement. Then you make the sketch 
right on top of the photographic image, 
using it as a guide. The final step is to 
bleach away the silver image, leaving 
only the sketch. 

It is easier to work if you make the 
photographic print a bit light. Pull it 
out of the developer before the shadows 
are completely black. This will give a 
satisfactory image, and still will enable 
you to see where you have made your 
pen lines, even on the blackest shadows. 

Use any style of stroke you wish in 
making the ink sketch. Be sure that you 
employ waterproof ink, however, as the 
print must be immersed for bleaching 
away the silver image. When the draw- 
ing is finished, and the ink dry, place 
the print in hypo and leave it there for 
a few minutes. Then remove it, drain 
ff the surplus hypo, and swab its sur- 
face with iodine. When the whole print 
is quite brown, immerse it in the hypo 
igain to clear and bleach. 

Try making photo sketches from your 
pictures. This process makes it easy to 
zet correct proportions and perspective, 
which are among the hardest qualities 
to obtain in working without a guide. 
All you have to learn is the correct 
strokes to bring out your subjects.—Jack 
Bodene, Chicago, III. 
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— BY TONY VENTI 


STINGHOUSE 





With a background of fifteen yearsin leading New York 
studios, Anthony Guy Venti is well known to adver- 
tisers and art directors for his sparkling fashion shots 
and for his action pictures of children and animals. A 
specialist in flash photography, he served as instructor 
at New York’s famed School of Modern Photography. 


TONY VENTI SAYS: “Uniform performance is just 
as important in flash bulbs as it is in film. I stand- 
ardize on Westinghouse Mazda Photoflash lamps 
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because I’ve found they give me the same dependable lighting, every time.” 

There’s a Westinghouse Mazda Photoflash or Photoflood lamp for every 
photographic requirement — made to the highest standards of precision. 
When you use Westinghouse Mazda Photo lamps you are sure of consistent 
lighting—every time. Get a supply today. Your dealer has all sizes in stock. 


HOW TONY VENTI MADE THIS PICTURE 


Data: 4.x 5 Speed Graphic. f./8 aperture. 1/200 
second. Fast pan film. Three Westinghouse 
Mazda No. 16-A Photoflash lamps were used. 
(A) 41% feet from subject. (B) 7 feet from sub- 
ject, located high. (C) 10 feet from subject. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
NEW mazpa no. 22 


anew all-purpose Synchro-press lamp for general news 
and commercial photography. Ideal for outdoors. 
Gives light to spare for shots under adverse conditions 
(or with slow film) plus wide latitude to compensate 
for less-than-perfect synchronization. 15¢ each. 
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The Kodachrome original of this ice cave on Mt. Rainier 
won first prize in Popular Photography’s 1941 
contest. Synchronized daylight flash by Tom Lake. 


For prize-winning 
pictures 

and prize-winning 
vacations --- 


Go Northwest this summer. The busier you 
are, the more closely your work is allied with 
America’s war effort, the more essential it is 
to keep fit with an outdoor vacation. 


YELLOWSTONE 


America’s most photographed National 
Park offers full scope to your lens skill. 
Friendly bears, Old Faithful, Yellow- 
stone Lake and the gorgeously colorful 
Grand Canyon. Go independently or 
on escorted, all-expense tours. 


MONTANA 


Go dude ranching or vacation at The 
Milwaukee Road's hospitable Gallatin 
Gateway Inn. ‘Picture trips’’ to historic 
Virginia City, Morrison Cave and the 
Flying D Range; also fishing, riding 
and pack trips to the Spanish Peaks. 


WASHINGTON 


“Shoot” Spokane’s lakelands and 
mighty Grand Coulee Dam. Seattle 
and Tacoma’s Puget Sound Country 
—the glaciers and Alpine meadows 
of Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker and the 


scenic Chuckanut Drive. 


Go on the famous OLYMPIAN 


656 electrified miles over the photo- 
genic Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots and 
Cascades. All types of modern ac- 
commodations. Friendly service and 
appetizing meals at moderate prices. 


For free literature showing picture-possi- 
bilities of western vacations, write 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager | 
Room 909 Union Station, Chicago, III. 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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Wites an the Salen Section! 


PAGE I19—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


This picture by Howard R. Holtem, member 
of the Photographic Unit, Office for Emer- 
gency Management, was taken ‘wh a 4x5 
Speed Graphic and 5%” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 
lens. The shot was made in late afternoon, 
the rays of the setting sun providing illumi- 
nation for the skyline. 

Synchronized multiple flash provided 
lighting for the subject. A Heiland Sol syn- 
chronizer was used, with one Wabash Press 
25 on the camera and a Wabash No. 2 lamp 


} on an extension, placed low and to the right. 


Exposure was 1 
Triple S Pan. 


200 second at f 32 on Agfa 
Other OEM pictures on pages 


| 44-45. 





PAGE 39—SKI TRAIL 


Gustav Anderson, Amityville, N. Y., took 
this picture with a 24x34 P jaubel Makina 
and 10 em Plaubel Anticomar f 2.9 lens. A 
medium yellow filter was used, and the ex- 
posure was 1/100 second at f 11 on East- 
man Panatomic film. The picture, taken at 
Mount Mansfield, Vt., was a prizewinner in 
the 1941 PorPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture 
Contest. 


PAGE 40—BRASS 
The photograph by Joseph G. 


taken during a concert given by the 


9 


Danley was 
119th 
Medical Regiment band. He used a 24x24 
Model II Rolleicord and 3” Zeiss Triotar 
lens fitted with a light yellow filter. The 
exposure was 1/300 second at f 8 on East- 
man Super-XX film. The reflection in the 
horn shows the listening crowd, the photog- 
rapher, and several members of the band. 

John R. Whiting took this picture at a 
marine school He used a 24x2% Rollei- 
flex and 7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. The 
exposure was by synchronized flash with 
two bulbs, one on the camera and one on an 
extension, 1/300 second at f 16 on Eastman 
Super-XX_ film. 


PAGE 4I—OARS 


John R. Whiting made this photograph with 
a 2%4x2% Rolleiflex, 7.5 cm Zeiss j 
3.5 lens, and medium yellow filter. The ex- 
posure was 1/100 second at about f 8 on 
Kastman Super-XX film. 

The picture by Edward J. Freeman, prize- 
winner in the 1942 PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Picture Contest, was taken at Philadelphia 
from a trolley bridge crossing the Schuylkill 
River. He used a 4x5 Speed Graphic and 
514” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. The exposure 
on Agfa Superpan film was 1/500 second at 
fs. 


PAGE 42—PERCH 
These two pictures by Glen Fishback are 


both tune examples of low-angle shots with 
subjects against a sky background. 


Crow’s Nest was made with a 9x12 cm 
Voigtlander Avus and 13.5 cm Skopar f 4.5 
lens. The exposure was 1/100 second at 


f 22 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 

Lookout was made with a 3144x4%4 Speed 
Graphic, 12 em Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens, and 
medium yellow filter on Agfa Triple S Pan, 
and the exposure was 1/50 second at f 22 


PAGE 43—CHANGING SIDES 


Fritz Henle, New York City, took this fine 
action photograph while on an assignment 
to make fashion pictures. The natural set- 
ting provided a contrasting background for 
the pretty model dressed in white. Henle 
used a 24%x2% Rolleiflex and 6 cm Zeiss 
Tessar f 3.5 lens with light yellow filter. 
The shot was made in bright sunlight, and 
the exposure was 1/500 second at f 5.6 on 
Agfa Superpan film. 


PAGES 44-45—WAR EFFORT 


Alfred T. Palmer, chief photographer of the 
OEM Photographic Section took these splen- 
did pictures with a 4x5 Speed Graphic cam- 
4%” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens, and Hei- 
land Sol synchronizer 
Inside a Barrage Balloon was made by 
synchronized flash, one Wabash Press 50 
lamp on the camera, and a Wabash No. 2 
in the reflector shown in the foreground. 
The exposure was 1/100 second at f 22 on 
Agfa Triple S Pan film. 
On the Ways was made with incandescent 
lighting in the shipyard plus synchronized 
flash, using one lamp on the camera. The 
| exposure was 1/100 second at f 16 on Agfa 
| Superpan Press film. 


era » 


Tessar f * 


Fingers of Destruction is a multiple syn- 
chronized flash shot. With two Wabash 
Press 40 lamps, one on the camera and one 
on an extension to the right, the exposure 
was 1/100 second at f 16 on Agfa Superpan 
Press film. 

Anti-Aircraft is another multiple flash 
shot with two Wabash No. 2 lamps, 1/100 
second at f 11 on Agfa Triple S Pan film. 

Making Steel, again multiple flash at 
1/100 second, was taken at f 22 on Agfa 
Triple S Pan. The photographer was 
dressed in overalls and working at a tem- 
perature of about 140 degrees F. 


PAGE 46—MILK 


Leon 
with a 


Craig Forgie took this otoge iph 

Graflex camera and 10” Ross f 5.6 
lens. Three No. 2 Photofloods and a spot- 
light were used for ee and the 
exposure was 1/75 second at f | The pic- 
ture was a prize-winner in the 1941 Pop 
PHOTO Contest. 

The picture by J. Wesley Conn, also a 
winner in the 1941 PoPpULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Picture Contest, was taken with a 3% neha 
Speed Graphic and 54” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 
lens. A Kodatron Speedlamp was used for 
illumination, and the exposure was 1/30,000 
second at f 22 on Eastman Kodatron film. 


PAGE 47—HOBBY 


The picture by Robert Weatherwax, another 
1941 Contest winner, was taken with a 
Speed Graphic and 5%” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 
lens. The exposure was 1/800 second at f 8 
on Eastman Super-XX. 

Also a 1941 Pop PHoTo Contest winner, 
the photogri: ph by ,Mrs. Edw. Stokes, was 
made with a 4x2 Welta Reflecta and 
7.5 cm Meyer Gotiit 4f 3.5 lens on Eastman 
Super-XX film. The subject was lighted 
with one floodlight and a 500-watt spot, and 
the exposure was \% second at f 22. 


PAGE 48—CURIOSITY 


Samuel Grierson took this picture at Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Radio City, with a 24x24 
Rolleiflex and 7.5 ecm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. 
The exposure was 1/100 second at f 8 on 
Eastman Panatomic-X film: 

The picture by Eugenio Moreno, Havana, 
Cuba, was taken with a Voigtlander Superb 
and f 3.5 Heliar lens, on Eastman Veri- 
chrome film. The exposure was 1/50 second 
at f 5.6. 

PAGE 49—ODD 
The picture by Charles Jones, prize-winner 
in the 1941 Pop PHoTo Contest, was taken 
with a 9x12 Zeiss Ideal B and 13.5 em Zeiss 


Tessar f 4.5 lens. The exposure was 1/5 
second at f 22 on Agfa Isopan film. 
Miss E. Salter photographed the smiling 


pansies with a Kodak Special Six-16 on 
Eastman Super-XX film. The exposure was 
1/10 second at f 32. This is another 1941 
Contest winner. 


PAGE 50—TRICK 


Nicholas Morant, senior photographer of the 
Department of Public Information, Dominion 
of Canada, produced this striking picture by 
double-printing a 3%4x4%4 stock negative 
with a 5x7 tabletop shot of the small toy 
airplane. The 114” plane was placed on a 
sheet of glass at a predetermined angle, and 
a white card laid some distance beneath the 
glass to serve as a plain background. Us- 
ing one Photoflood for illumination, the shot 
was made with a 5x7 Agfa view camera and 
12” Wollensak f 4.5 lens on Agfa Triple § 
Pan film. 








THE APRIL COVER 


This month's cover illustration was reproduced 
from a 4x5 Kodachrome transparency made by 
Orville Logan Snider, professional photogra- 
pher, North Hollywood Calif. The subject 
was lighted by several 6-E 3200 Kelvin flood- 
lamps in reflectors, and the exposure was '/, 
second \at f 16 on Type B Kodachrome sheet 
film. Snider used a 4x5 Korona View camera 
and 7!/," Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. 

The picture was posed in the studio by Miss 
Marilena Quarles, a high school student at 
Canoga Park, Calif. 
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Swing Top for Tripod 

OME cameras, particularly miniatures, 
are equipped with only one tripod 
screw socket, and therefore can be used 
normally in only one position on a tri- 
pod. Thus, if your tripod head doesn’t 
swing over to vertical position there’s no 
way of taking vertical shots. However, 


it requires very little money, time, or | 
effort to make yourself a handy swing 


This tilting tripod head makes it easy to 
shift for horizontal or vertical shots. 


The only parts you need are a hinge, bolt 
and wing-nut, tripod screw, and washers. 





attachment from a heavy 5” strap hinge, a 
bolt, a wing nut, and a washer. 

In one of the accompanying photo- 
graphs the materials are shown. In the 
other is illustrated the way the finished 
attachment operates. It permits the cam- 
era to be swung from horizontal to ver- 
tical and back, and to be locked rigidly 
at any intermediate position. 

Saw one end off the hinge pin and drive 
it out. In the half of the hinge having 
two knuckles make two saw slots for a 
distance of about 1” inward toward the 
end of the hinge. This will permit the 
knuckles to be squeezed together slightly. 

In one of the straps of the hinge drill 
and tap a hole to receive the standard 
¥%” tripod screw with which your tripod 
is fitted. In the other strap drill a 14” 
hole to coincide with the tripod screw 
socket in the camera, and obtain a 14” 
bolt to fit it. The bolt should be equipped 
with a knurled or a winged head. Pro- 
jecting portions of the straps can be cut 
off if desired, the edges being rounded 
and smoothed down with an abrasive. 

Now reassemble the hinge and replace 
the pin with a bolt of the same size, fitted 
with a wing nut to match. Place a 
washer between the nut and the hinge. 
If more tension is desired, the portions 
of the knuckles bearing against one an- 
other can be roughened up or notched 
with a file to make them hold better. 
—Walter E. Burton, Akron, O. 
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PICTURES LIKE THIS are yours on the Camera Tours 
to Jasper Park, conducted by IVAN DMITRI, Norris 
Harkness and W. H. (Bill) Robinson. Side trips, if 
desired, to Maligne Lake (above), called the most 
beautiful lake in the world. 





“BEST VACATION EVER” said 
those who returned, refreshed, 
rejuvenated from the Camera 
Tour to Jasper in '41 This year 
two tours have been arranged, 
again under the sponsorship of 
Popular Photography. Unlimited 
possibilities for scenic or wild 
life photographs in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. Golf, swimming, 
trail riding, speckled and rain- 
bow trout fishing. Evening 
round table camera discussions 
. ‘ ws : wa in Jasper Park Lodge. 
JASPER PARK LODGE is your home for seven full 

days of your two week vacation. Informal hospi- 
tality, friendly service and excellent meals. Travel 
on the famous air-conditioned Continental Limited 
—convenient connections from all U.S. cities. 









NO PASSPORT NEEDED 
by U.S. citizens. Get Tour 


Folder from Popular Pho- LEAVE NEW YORK 
tography or your nearest 


Canadian National office. JUNE 19 & 26 


Boston... 186 Tremont St. Members from 
Buffalo . 22 N. Division St. . ‘eiee 
Chicago . 4S. Michigan Blvd. other a on 
Cincinnati . 206 Dixie Term, JOIN tours enroute 
Detroit . . 1239 Wash. Blvd. > 
Duluth . 428 W. Superior St. senleae Jasper. 
Kansas City .414 Fairfax Bldg. 
Los Angeles .6078. Grand Ave. 
Minneapolis . 711 Marquette 
New York . . 673 Fifth Ave. 
Phila. . Lincoln Liberty Bldg. 
Pittsburgh . . 355 Fifth Ave. 
Portland, Me. . G.T.R. Sta. 
San Francisco . . 648 Market 


d’) 
dj, 
3 he. \ 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 


EVERY ERE IN CANADA 


Seattle . . 1329 Fourth Ave. 
St. Louis . 314 No. Broadway 
Wash.,D.C. . 922 15thN.W. TO 


Montreal, Que. . 360 McGill 
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DELIVERS YOUR CHOICE 





NO INTEREST OR CARRYING 
CHARGES! 
10-Day Money Back Guarantee 
BRAND NEW CAMERAS 


Speed Graphic, 24x3%, t/4.7 Ektar, 


Supermatic ; . . $127.50 
Speed Graphic, 34x4% or 4x5, £/4.7 Ek- 
tar in Supermatic shutter. 136.00 


Kalart Coupled Rangefinder, installed.. 28.75 


Ciro-Flex, twin lens reflex, £/3.5, 1/200 . 52.50 
Argus C3, range finder, flash unit, [/3.5 . 45.05 
Argus A3, [/4.0 lens, focusing mount . 23.85 
Argus Color Camera, [/4.0 lens, exp. meter 35.50 
Perfex 55, f/2.8 Wollensak, range finder. 69.50 
Perfex 55, {/3.5 Wollensak, range finder 57.50 
B & J 4x5 Press Camera, less lens 54.50 


Graphic 4x5 Metal View Camera, Pan 

head, case : 
Crown 4x5 View Camers, less lens 65.25 
Wollensak, 7” [/6.3 lens in Betax shutter. 50.50 
Ektar, 5” [/4.7 lens in Supermatic shutter... 47.45 


FLASHGUNS 


Indicate camera and shutter when ordering 
Kalart Master Automatic . $19.95 
Kalart Compak Passive, for automatic 

shutters 7.75 
Mendelsohn Speed Gun, Universal model 30.00 


EXPOSURE METERS 


G.E. model DW-48 os habh Ga Si meaere hee ae $22.25 

DeJur Amsco “Critic” or ‘‘Cine’......... 18.75 

DeJur Amsco 5A re ae 13.75 
CINE EQUIPMENT 

Revere ‘‘85"’ f/1.6 lens, 500 watts, case $89.50 

Revere 80B, f/1.6 lens, 500 watt lamp 75.00 


Kodascope 8-33, f/1.6 lens, 500 watt lamp 48.80 
Keystone CCS8, f/1.85 lens, 300 watt iamp.. 36.50 
< 3 


Cine Kodak 8-20 [/3.5 K.A. lens 30.50 
Revere ‘*88’’ [/3.0 B.&L. lens 44.50 
BRAND NEW ENLARGERS 
Federal 219 up to 24% x 3, t/6.3 lens..... $25.90 
Federal 222 up to 2 x 3%, f/4.5 lens 35.50 
Eclipse 160 up to 24 x 3%, £/6.3 lens. 17.95 
Elwood Model § 2, up to 5x7, less lens 51.20 
Solar 120, up to 24x34, f/4.5 lens 58.75 
Solar 4L563, up to 34x44, f/6.3 lens 74.50 


Wollensak Enlarging Velostigmats in bar- 
rel with iris diaphragm. 


2” £/4.5 7 314” £/4.5 $17.50 
3” £/4.5 16.00 5” 1/4.5 26.50 
EQUIPMENT 

SVE slide projector, model DK, 150 watts, 

case $45.00 
Argus ‘‘PA’’ slide projector 22.79 
Albert Royal tripod with pan head con =e 
Viceroy enlarging easel Sviean 7.65 
Eclipse enlarging easel <atnee ee 
Albert 4x5 contact printer................ 12.65 
2 | " 7a ee 16.75 
F-R Hi Spot with bulb............ 13.35 
Arkay Dryer No. S-10 ekt~eewuudoen 10.25 
Photrix 11 x 14 print washer.............. 6.95 
10” print trimmer <P 3.50 
Chess United rangefinder, ‘‘Chrome’’..... 6.85 


Trade In Your Old Equipment 
Order Direct from This Ad 
Just list the equipment you desire 
on the Coupon below You can 
easily determine the amount you 
PAY ON DELIVERY and_ the 
amount of your MONTHLY PAY 

MENTS from the 
Table of Uneeda’s Liberal Terms 


















You Pay 
Amount of on 

Purchase Delivery 
Up to $ 15.00 $ 1.00 §$ 2.00 
25.00 1.50 +.00 


Monthly 
Terms 












.0 
25.01 35.00 2.00 4.00 
35.01 15.00 2.50 ».00 

45.01 55.00 3.00 6.00 

55.01 65.00 4.00 7.00 

65.01 80.00 5.00 8.00 
80.01 100.00 7.00 9.00 
100.01 120.00 9.00 11.00 
120.01 140.00 10.00 12.00 
1 12.00 14.00 








225 W. 34 St., 
New York City 
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UNEEDA, Dept. P-4 
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Trade Notes 


(Continued from page 62) 











put out by the same company is the Baylee 
Cine Color Kit, which includes a neutral 
density polarizing filter, a Type A filter to 
convert indoor Kodachrome for outdoor use, 
a Kodachrome haze filter, an all-metal lens- 
shade-and-filter-holder combination, and a 
leather case. Made to fit practically all 8 
and 16 mm movie cameras, the kit lists at 
$6.50. Details on this merchandise, and a 
copy of a booklet on polarization in photog- 
raphy can be obtained by writing to the 
John-Baylee Co., 32 Union Square, New 
York City. 


COVERED WITH airplane luggage cloth, 
and equipped with a quick-lock on the cover, 
the Neg-O-Chest accommodates as many as 
1,000 negatives up to 
5x7” in size, or from 
400 to 600 strips up 
to 2%x14%” in size. 
Designed expressly 
for the line of glas- 
sine Negontainers 
put out by the same 
company, The Neg-O- 
Chest can be ordered 
by mail for $1 post- 
paid, Further details 
can be obtained by writing to the manufac- 
turer, Andrew E. Lutz, 414 Avery Ave., Syre 
acuse, N. Y. 


PREVIOUSLY AVAILABLE in bakelite, the 
Photrix Washer for 8x10 prints and sheet 
film now is made of zinc-coated steel with 
a gray enamel finish. Known as Model 
810M, the new washer sells for $3.95, and 
is distributed by Intercontinental Marketing 
Corp., 95 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Neg-O-Chest. 


COATED INSIDE with a silver reflector- 
lining which hides all filament glare and 
projects the Jight downward, the new 
Wabash Blackout Bulb produces a soft beam 
of blue light which is safe for indoor visibil- 
ity during blackouts. Light leaks are pre- 
vented by a black coating which covers the 
bulb down to the extreme lighting end, the 
latter being deep blue. Consuming 25 watts, 
the new lamp is priced at 45c. Further de- 
tails on it can be obtained from Wabash Ap- 
pliance Corp., 335 Carroll St., Brooklyn, 
% 


aN. 


THOSE WHO PREFER to use large-size 
developing tanks now can obtain Agfa Finex 
Developer in the 32-o0z. size. The new bottle 
is sold separately from the Finex Kit, and 
comes with a 2-oz. glass graduate and in- 
struction book for a total price of $1.75. 
Finex can be obtained from your dealer or 
from Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED IN the 1942 Filmosound 
Library Catalog of Recreational Films is the 
announcement of a new 8 mm rental service. 
The initial 8 mm listing includes 75 sub- 
jects in color and monochrome. Rental 
charges are 75c per reel on monochrome 
and $1.50 per reel on color. A copy of the 
new catalog can be obtained for 25c from 
fell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


GUARANTEED TO synchronize with minia- 
ture focal plane shutters and between-the- 
lens shutters when used as directed in con- 
junction with Nos. 5 and 6 G-E midget flash- 
bulbs, the new Model SM Flash King Syn- 
chronizer is priced at $7. For further de- 
tails, write to the distributor, George Mur- 
phy, Inc., 57 E. 9th St., New York City. 


A SPECIAL OFFER, good for a limited 
time only, is being made by Henry Herbert, 
485 Fifth Ave., New York City. The Her- 
bert concern will clean, inspect, and check a 
camera, and provide the customer with a 
“camel-air”’ dusting brush, all for $1.50, it is 
announced. The brush, which was mentioned 
in these columns recently, incorporates a 
small rubber syringe with a camel hair brush, 
For further particulars concerning this of- 
fer, write to Henry Herbert at the address 
given above 


COMPOSED 
dier art 


ENTIRELY of authentic sol- 
produced by men serving at Fort 
Custer, Mich., an exhibition entitled “U.S 
Army Illustrators of Fort Custer’’ went on 
display in February at the Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York City 
Such subjects as road-side encampments. 
field operations, bayonet practice, and tent 
cities in blizzards and rain are depicted in 
the soldiers’ work, which is done in photog- 
raphy, drawing, and paints Much of the 
art was produced during Southern ma- 
neuvers, the men having been provided with 
sketching materials just before leaving. 
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Keeps Track of Temperature 
of Dry-Mounting Iron 

HE users of dry-mounting tissues are 

advised by the manufacturers to 
keep the temperature of the mounting 
iron within certain limits, and it is true 
that really satisfac- 
tory work requires 
the application of 
heat within a fairly 
narrow temperature 
range. Those who 
have access to regu- 
lar mounting 
presses, of course, 
experience no trou- 
ble in this respect. 
But the many ama- 
teurs who borrow the family iron for the 
job must depend largely on guesswork 
to determine when the iron hits the right 
temperature—and all too often the re- 
sults are unsatisfactory. If you’ve had 
prints come loose from their mounts after 
a week or so, you know what is meant. 

By means of one of the little metal- 
encased oven thermometers which are 
obtainable at hardware and variety stores 
you can tell at a glance whether your 
iron is at the proper temperature. Al] 
that’s needed to adapt the oven ther- 
mometer to this purpose is to bend away 
the metal flap which protects the ther- 
mostat in back of the dial, so the unit 
can be hung directly in contact with the 
bottom of the iron as shown. 

Even though the thermometer hangs 
upside down it will still register accu- 
rately. However, don’t rely on the in- 
strument to tell you what the exact tem- 
perature of the iron actually is—it’s de- 
signed for use inside an oven, where it 
registers the temperature of the hot ai) 
all around it, and when the heat comes 
from only one side there may be a cor- 
responding lag in the temperature reg- 
istered on the dial. But for practical pur- 
poses, the idea is quite satisfactory. Just 
make a test to ascertain at what tem- 
perature the iron works best, take a read- 
ing with your adapted thermometer, and 
use the resulting figure thereafter.—Henr, 
Briesemeister, St. Louis, Mo. 











Thermometer in 
use on flat-iron. 


Tab on Negative Holder 
Glass Speeds Enlarging 
ANY popular enlargers, especial]: 
those handling the larger sizes of 

sheet film, are equipped with negativ: 
holders which incorporate two plates o! 
glass. This means 
that each time a 
negative is inserted 
in the holder or re- 
moved from it you 
have to lift the top 
glass with your fin- 
ger-nail or turn the 
holder upside down. 
The accompanying photograph show: 
a simple tab, which is made of gummed 
tape and stuck to one edge of the to; 
glass. It will not interfere with the oper- 
ation of the enlarger in any way, and it 
will speed up your work when you hav: 
enlargements to make from several nega 
tives—Lee Hector, Chicago, IIl. 








Tab on glass. 
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Shooting Black-and-White 
and Color on One Bulb 


(Fa eae = you will run into a 


photographic setup in which you 
vant to take pictures both in color and 





Two cameras are operated in tandem. 


black-and-white. By rigging up two 
cameras in tandem you can solve this 
problem easily, and get both pictures on 
the same bulb in flash work. 

Recently I wanted to make a set of 
wedding pictures in color and black-and- 
white. My equipment consists of a Lin- 
hof with synchronized flash and a Leica, 
the former loaded with pan film and the 
latter with Kodachrome. 

I obtained an extra swivel tripod head, 
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a flat strip of iron called “mending iron” 
with holes drilled in it, and two bolts that 
fit the standard tripod sockets. 

One end of the iron strip was secured 
to the forward tripod socket of the large 
camera. The swivel head was fastened 
at the other end. The Leica was mounted 
so that it would take in about the same 
field of view as the larger camera. 

The Leica was operated with the left 
hand, using open flash with the shutter 
set on bulb. Synchronized flash was used 
with the Linhof. By working this way I 
was able to get duplicate pictures in 
color and black-and-white, using only 
one flashbulb for each shot.—Chester F. 
Palmquist, Chicago, IIl. ' 


Simple Copying Stand 
RACTICALLY any ordinary enlarger 
can be adapted for use as a copying 

stand with the aid of a sheet of plywood, 
a short length of pine, and a 14” stove 
bolt. The enlarger itself does not have to 
be changed in any way—it just needs to 
be the type in which the negative carrier 
slides in from the front or side. The ac- 
companying photograph illustrates how 
the wood “camera holder” fits into my 
enlarger when the negative carrier has 
been removed. 

To make the wooden device, select a 
sheet of plywood of a thickness which 
will provide a snug fit in the place where 
the negative carrier normally goes. Trim 
this down so it doesn’t extend out too far 
around the enlarger, and square it up. 
Then cut your strip of wood and fasten it 








~] 
~l 











In the above photo, A indicates bolt which 
screws into camera tripod socket, B shows sheet 
of plywood which replaces negative carrier. 


to one edge of the plywood piece. This 
joint, incidentally, should be as nearly 
a right angle as you can make it, so when 
the camera is in copying position it will 
be exactly parallel with the easel or en- 
larger baseboard. 

Sink the %4” bolt through the wood 
strip so it protrudes and can be inserted 
in the tripod socket of your camera. 
Then fasten the camera onto the bolt and 
slip the plywood piece into the enlarger 
head. By raising or lowering the enlarg- 
er lamphouse you can govern the distance 
between the camera and the material to 
be copied. The latter is placed on the 
enlarger baseboard or easel, being lighted 
by 2 bulbs, one at either side of the base- 
board.—R. F. Smith, Fenton, Mich. 








WESTON 


hoon 


ALL SET FOR THE $ 






Apt i. 


; > Oe ee 


...the Master’s proved dependability assures 





faithful color reproduction...prevents film waste! 


Fortunate you are ...if you own a Master, or any other exposure meter 


by WESTON. For with color prints now available, exposure accuracy 
comes right to the fore! That’s why you're fortunate. Your WESTON 
will always furnish you the “on the dot” settings which are so essential 
for faithful color reproduction. Thus you will be able to capture the first 
blossoms of spring in all their delicate colorings. Then a full summer 


of never-to-be-forgotten scenes in sparkling, vivid colors. They’re all 


yours ... faithfully reproduced with the aid of your WESTON. Literature 
describing WESTON Exposure Meters gladly sent on request. Weston 


Electrical Instrument Corp., 644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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CRAIG EDITING EQUIPMENT 
for BETTER HOME MOVIES! 





CRAIG PROJECTO-EDITOR 


44 4 ia 
for “Action Editing the Studio Way!” 
The most versatile editing and viewing device 
available to the amateur! Permits slow-motion 


study of actual movement, projected on brilliant 
miniature screen 

Smm Model, complete with splicer, rewind 

and film cement ... $37.50 
Smm Projecto- Editor alone 29.50 


l6mm Model with Sr Splicer and rewinds 59.50 


- CRAIG SENIOR SPLICER 


A vital part of your equipment. Four simple 
operations result in perfect, straight splices, 
quickly and accurately finished. Designed for 
your comfort, pleasure and complete satisfac- 
tion. Price, $10.95. 














AT ALL DEALERS 
Write for Free Illustrated Folder 


CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 








1053 South Olive St. Los Angeles, Calif. 











NEW NEGATIVE FILES 


The Nega-File provides 
a new and inexpensive 
method for filing nega- 
tives for both the ama- 
teur and professional 


@e Each File is 
equipped with 100 
glassine envelopes, 
an Index and Visible 
Numerical Guides 


from 10-100 (capacity 
of each File is 200 en- 
velopes with exception 





DE LUXE No. “20” of No. 20 which is 
100 and No. 24 which 
is 600) © Each envelope printed for data rec- 
ord of exposure, etc., excepting envelopes for 
strip negatives @ Envelopes permit view of 
negative without handling @ Standard models 
of maroon simulated leather and heavy chip- 
board at prices listed below @ De Luxe models 
of solid quarter-sawed sycamore and varnished 
in natural wood finish available at $1.25 above 
prices listed below Mail orders filled. P.P. 
Pr 
Film Nos, File List Re- Envs. 
No. Price fills PerC 
35 mm., 828 and 127 35" $1.45 $1.05 $0.85 
120, 620—2'4x3'%q negs — 1.45 -95 -85 
120, 620—2'4x2'4 negs ae" 1.50 95 -85 
20—str —2'4 sqs. 
OOF eRe 20 4.75 1.30 1.08 
116, 616, 130, 118, 124, 
541. 518, 122 Kee i." 1.60 1.05 .90 
523 and 4x5 cut film... “4g"" 1.75 1.35 1.05 
5x7 cut film =. 2.10 1.65 1.35 


(Refills contain 100 additional printed glassine _en- 
velopes, another Index and Visible Numerical Guides 
from 110-200) 








Write for Catalogue 


THE NEGA-FILE COMPANY 


EASTON, PENNA. 


AVAILABLE TO 
A OW POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
READERS 


PORTRAIT DEVELOPERS 
Famous British Formula 
Mo. 1—Deep black to warm chocolate tones— 





Makes up to six qts. $1.65 
No. 2—An Olive tone developer for chloro- 
bromide enlarging papers—Makes one 
qt. stock solution $1.35 
No. 3—An Olive tone developer for chloride con- 
tact papers—Makes one qt. stock solu- 


tion .$1.35 
Give your portraits that professional touch 
BOSTON PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 















Tips for Titling 


(Continued from page 51) 





more difficult than shooting the title it- 
self. Actually, there is no limit to movie 
making ingenuity in shooting titles. You 
can type, hand-letter, or set up your 
titles in printed form on plain or fancy 
backgrounds. If you print with white 
ink on a black card, you can shoot and 
then back-crank your footage, re-ex- 
posing it on snapshot, drawing, or paint- 
ing to give an artistic background effect. 

You can jigsaw your own letters, or 
build titles with alphabet soup or the 
baby’s blocks. If your camera is not 
equipped for back-cranking, hand-letter 
or type your title wording on the back- 
ground itself and shoot both in a single 
operation. Double-exposing saves the 
background for possible future use. 

Regardless of how much time is spent 
in revamping title wording, if the title 
is difficult to read when filmed, your 
time is wasted. Perhaps this is why block 
letters, as well as the metallic and mag- 
netic alphabets, are in high favor. One 
firm sells a lettering guide for hand let- 
terers who are poor penmen, and there 
are many titling services which will 
transform your title ideas into celluloid 
footage ready for splicing into your reel. 

Animated titles add pleasing comedy 
relief to your reels if not overdone. It 
is advantageous, of course, for all ani- 
mation, to have single-frame release on 
your movie camera. Lacking this, a 
quick down-up touch of the camera trig- 
ger will expose two or three frames to 
give a similar effect. Naturally, the 
camera must be mounted firmly. 

If jigsaw or block letters are used, 
spell out your title by exposing several 
frames on the first letter of the first 
word, and clicking off a single frame each 
time an additional letter is added. When 
the final letter spells out all the words, 
run off enough footage so that the title 
can be read slowly. To make it dis- 
appear, take away the letters one by 
one. 

Similar wipes can be made by laying 
out your title on a dark card, inverting 
the camera while filming, and slowly 
tilting the card until all letters slide off. 
The reversed sequence will show the 
title words mysteriously flowing into the 
center of the title card and taking shape 
neatly. 

Block letters can also be mounted on 
the edge of a slightly opened drawer. 
By closing the drawer while filming, 
you can make the letters drop down 
out of sight. The upside-down camera 
cin be used here again for a pop-up 
title. 

Sometimes a line sketch of a figure in 
keeping with the title wording will add 
a nice touch in dressing up the title. 
The cartoon should never be too promi- 
nent. Otherwise it will detract from the 
caption itself. Similarly, when pictures 
or drawings are used for title back- 
grounds, darker ones are preferred, since 
white titles will not stand out ‘sufficiently 
if the background is too light. 

The shivering title, in which words 


seem to tremble in animation, is made 
by lettering out the same title on two 
cards by using wavy lines. The waves 
on one card run in exactly the opposite 
direction of the waves on the other. By 
shooting first one card and then the 
other, one frame at a time, the animated 
tremble is obtained. 

Writing the wording and setting up 
the copy are only two-thirds of the se- 
cret of successful titling. Last but not 
least is the preparation for shooting. 

The size of the title card and the let- 
tering will depend on the type of camera 
and lenses available. At the closest work- 
ing distance of two feet with the normal 
l-inch lens, a 9 x 12 card will suffice, 
but type-set titles can be filmed with a 
card no larger than 4 x 5. 

There is no set rule on the number of 
titles any film should contain, since this 
depends entirely on subject matter. A 
movie with a clear picture story needs 
few titles, while a scientific or technical 
film may be three-fourths titles and one- 
fourth pictures. You don’t ordinarily 
need a lot of them. Prepare a few good 
ones, to be inserted in the right places, 
and you will make your home showings 
much more interesting. —} 





Seats Camera Firmly on Tripod 
y p 
WwW using cameras with shallow 


tripod sockets on large tripods, in- 
variably the tripod screw extending above 
the top is so long that the camera does 
not seat down solidly. By placing three 
pennies in a triangular position around 
the tripod screw, and fastening the cam- 
era down over them, this difficulty is 
quickly remedied. 

A more permanent method of coping 
with this problem is to make several 
“washers” of leather, cardboard, or metal 
so that the right length of threading can 
be adjusted to various cameras that may 
be used.—Herman Lloyd, Chicago, IIl. 




















Ennis 


“Wonderful! Marvelous—I've never be- 
fore seen such a good job of mounting. 
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Salesmanship in Submitting Pictures 

















NE way you can improve your 

chances of selling photos to news- 
papers and picture syndicates is to sub- 
mit such a neat bundle of goods that the 
editor will be impressed by your thor- 
oughness. A good print, even if the event 
it portrays has little news significance, 
has a much better chance of bringing a 
check if it is accompanied by well-writ- 
ten caption material. 

An editor may not remember specific 
pictures, but he will always remember 
the photographer who shows salesman- 
ship in presenting his shots for sale. 
He'll dig into his memory when he wants 
one or a series of pictures from this 
photographer’s section of the country. 

Here are some ways to influence pic- 
ture editors in your favor: 

Submit at least 7x9 prints. If you’re 
aiming at a picture syndicate, send the 
negative instead. You can get it back 
by enclosing a request for its return. If 
you can’t send the negative, make a 
good, soft print for copying. For a news- 
paper, which needs no copy negatives, 
send a print of full contrasts—one that 
will reproduce well. Be sure it is sharp. 

Enclose all necessary information— 
who, what, when, where, why, and 
maybe how. Also advise who is to be 
paid for it in event of acceptance. Don’t 
cause a lot of phoning, wiring, or writing. 

Insure safe arrival by backing nega- 


tives or prints with cardboard. Cracked 
prints aren’t attractive and often aren’t 
usable. 

Use enough postage, and enclose suf- 
ficient return postage. 

Be certain the picture or pictures get 
to the editor’s desk just as soon as pos- 
sible, especially if the subject is news. 
Don’t send a hot news picture by third 
class mail. 

Don’t miss the mail you’ve agreed to 
make, 

Don’t try to hold up the editor. Get 
what you can for your pictures, but don’t 
offer one at the regular rate and then 
demand five times as much. Most edi- 
tors are fair about payment. 

Don’t threaten the editor with selling 
his order to some other outfit. You're 
at liberty to sell wherever you wish 
—unless you’re working on a specific job 
for one syndicate or paper. Stick by 
your agreements. 

Don’t send pictures to every outfit in 
town under one cover and expect the 
receiving editor to distribute them for 
you. He’ll probably do as you request, 
but he’ll remember when paying off that 
he did half the work for you. It isn’t 
his business to look out for any outfit 
other than his own. 

Don’t promise exclusive pictures unless 
you know whereof you speak.—Daven- 
port Steward, Decatur, Georgia. 











gets To Get Lenses 


50mm. f;1.5 Hugo Meyer Plasmat for 
Leica (coupled, meters), with filter .$ 95.00 


E 50mm. f:1.5 Leitz Xenon eenpies, 


feet), for Leica. 160.00 
E 90mm. f:4 Leitz Elmar (coupled, 

GUNS DUP EMR oe on 5 cccinecese 89.50 
E 50mm. f:3.5 Leitz Varob enlarging 

gies hia an hie Gk big-aid Cntnetn at 27.50 
E “‘Nooky” attachment for Elmarlens 44.16 
New 90mm. f:4 Leitz Elmar (coupled, 

eee AS 104.00 
E 85mm. f:2 Contax lens (chrome, 

Nas 60 se scat cs avseeuenes 160.00 
E 85mm. f:4 Contax lens (chrome, 

Mails Wada & whee eee see co's 89.50 
E 35mm. f:2.8 Contax lens (chrome, 

eal. oss ctapnlewsak «Renee « 135.00 
New 135mm. f:4 Contax lens (chrome, 

eda. i-& &-4'p 4.4 Sle bce 06400 es wn 132.00 
E 180mm. f:6.3 Contax lens (chrome, 

UT, ie k's lpsateh dain wiaue Ge . 105.00 
E 180mm. f:2.8 Contax lens (chrome, 

meters), with lens shade, coupled. . 250.00 
E‘=Panflex Mirror Reflex attachment 

Ps 5.05 ol bpp ok o> Aa eo e% 75.00 


E means Excellent condition. 
G means Good condition. 


Subject to prior sale. 90-day guaran- 
tee. Trades accepted. Write us your 
needs. Mail orders filled. 


RABSONS, INC. 


the “‘personal attention’’ store 
111 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y- 























ENJOY THE THRILL of YOUR OWN MOVIES 






























D ig ST imagine the thrill! You and your friends in movies—the children 
romping on the lawn, the endless fun you'll have in acting out your own 
scenarios. There they are on the screen—lifelike, actually moving and 
gorgeously portrayed in the rich beauty of natural color or black and white. 
If you can take successful snapshots, you can make movies that will hold 
your audience spellbound. It’s surprisingly simple and remarkably eco- 
nomical with this new precision made Cine Perfex Double Eight Camera, 


ALL THE BETTER FEATURES 
And this new Perfex Double Eight is replete with 
the most expensive refinements. MAGAZINE 
LOADING—just place an Eastman film magazine 
in the camera and you are ready to go. REVOLV- 
ING LENS TURRET—mounts three lenses each 
of which may be instantly rotated into position. 
BUILT IN FINDER MASKS—for telephoto 
lenses. FIVE OPERATING SPEEDS—cover 8, 
12, 16, 24 and 32 frames per second for slow, 
normal, or fast motion. Telephoto lenses are avail- 


$94 50 able. Literature FREE! (Made in U. S. A.) 
Case, Extra $7.50 AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 


CANDID CAMERA CORPORATION of AMERICA 


844 W. ADAMS STREET = CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


LOADS WITH EASTMAN MAGAZINE FILM 




















With F:1.9 Wollensak 
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CAMERA 
BARGAIN. 


LAST CALL! § 


Select one of these NEW Imported 
Cameras NOW ... while they last! 


ROLLEICORD I1, [3.5 Zeiss, latest, case. .$ 98.50 
ROLLEIFLEX 4x4, [2.8 Tessar, case 120.00 
PRAKTIFLEX 35 mm. reflex, [2.8 Xenar.. 97.50 
PRAXIDOS 35mm. 4x4, (4.5, $17.50; 6x6. 27.50 
BEE BEE 9x12, [4.5 C. Z. Tessar, $69.50; 

6x9, {3 Trioplan .. 59.50 
DOLLINA ff, (2.8 Xenar, $57.50; * 14.515.00 
FOTH DERBY I1, Cplid. r.- i {2.5, $28. 50; 

13.5, $25.00; M< rdel I, {3 os . 14.95 
S. S. DOLLY, [2.8 Temat, $47.50; [2.9 

Trioplan...... 29.50 
CERTIX # 120, [4.5, $12. 50; [6.3 10.¢0 
BESSA [4.5 Skopar, Comp. $29. 50; Voigtar 22.50 
ROBOT Ii, f2 Biotar... . 125.00 
TENAX 11, f2 Sonnar, E. R. Case. 125.00 





Get your evdes in early Ser one of these 
NEW Hard-To-Get Domestic Cameras! 


ANNIV. GRAPHIC, [4.7 Ektar, Kalart r.-£$148.25 


WESTON MASTER -- 25.80 
. Ge ieteek, Ge. Waster... .. . . - cwecccccse 19.99 
G. M. STANDARD, exp. meter......... 9.85 
DEJUR CRITIC, $15.85; “5-A”........ 13.95 
CINE KODAK MAG. 8,f1.9........... 101.50 
CWS “OS.” 13 BAL. ..... . ccccccess 39.99 
B&H SPORTSTER, [2.5...._...... 2.05 66.75 
KEYSTONE A-82 pro}j., 750 watt....... 76.00 
Pee rears Tee 18.50 
Ss. V. E. projector “DK,” 150 watt....... 39.95 
KODAK 35, [3.5, Cpld. r.-f.. eee SO8O 
PILOT SUPER [2., $49.50; [3.5 39.50 
KINE-EXAKTA, chrome, f2, EF. R. Case.. 239.50 

* Easy Terms , rene 


* Liberal Trade-ins 
. 


Hundreds More * WRITE ‘Toba’ 


NOW is the time to get that new camera 
. for little or no cash outlay . . . because: 
we are allowing the highest trade-in 
values ever on your old equipment! 





Turn your extra equipment into cash... 
or Defense Bonds! We buy cameras, etc. 
outright at te-day’s highest prices. Write 
Dept. C 
















aOR bb bbb bob bb bbb babb bb bobbi bob bobbi bobo i bbb bbb i ib bb et at 


ERE EE ERIE EEO EE IIH IE HE pn pnb bb obbibttit 


geo.levine &sons 
5 CORNHILL £4//896 BOSTON, Mass . 


* “Over A Quarter Century on Cornhill’* 





* 
* 
's. 2.2. 4,4.8.8.8.8.8.0.8.0.8.0.0,9.0,9.9.0,.9.9.9.8,0.4 





FOR PRINTS, REELS, 


NEGATIVES, SLIDES 


Make just No more scratched, curled or dirty 
dandy gifts! films or prints—and they're easy 
to file and find. Look like books 
= (844 x 7"). Blue, green, red or black. 
Bf SLIDE FILE holds 300 slides 
Se Ie ee RE a $1. 
fe NEGATIVE FILES. 3 styles, 35 
eq mmm (strips or rolls) to5x7* $1.00 
PRINT ALBUM. Loose leaf 5x7" 
Acetate covered mounts... $1.7 
so larger sizes. 

MOVIE REEL FILES 8 and 
.$1.50 and $1.95 
4¢ stores or "sent direct pretaid 
yn 10 Days Money-Back Trial. 
Write for folder showing complete line 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. {SS7,duane Biv. 




















HELP DEFEND AMERICA 


For the Duration of the War We Offer 


DEFENSE STAMPS 
With Any Order of $2.00 or More 
Ask for Complete Details with Price List 


AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 


Fine Grain Finishers of Distinction 
130 W. 46th St., NYC Dept. P.D.LO 5-5483 
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Get Depth in Color Pictures 


(Continued from page 29) 








shadows just to make sure that you’re 
exposing for them properly. Some pho- 
tographers manage to get along without 
meters in black-and-white photography, 
but very few can manage it in color 
work, 

This business of lighting to create 
roundness is the most important factor 
in freeing color work from flatness, but 
there are other ways of putting life into 
uninteresting areas of color. Let’s say, 
for example, that you’re working on 
some fashion pictures. The model is 
wearing a red sweater. You can smooth 
out the sweater so it’s completely 
wrinkle-free and new-looking, light it 
evenly from all sides, and do a fairly 
good job of recording the garment. But 
if you push up the sleeves and pose the 
model in some activity that causes her to 
twist her body, you stand a good chance 
of improving the picture. The wrinkles 
thus created introduce color gradations 
which make the sweater something more 
than an uninteresting patch of red dom- 
inating a picture. They make the pic- 
ture real and believable, breaking up 
the solid expanse of one color. Since 
much of the color in your color pictures 
comes from the costumes worn by your 
subjects, you can have the latter pose 
in various ways to drape the apparel 
and thereby introduce additional color 
planes. 

Props in the scene, such as furniture, 
also can be made to show gradation in 
their colors by being placed properly 
with relation to the light. The same 
principles which apply to architectural 
photography apply here. Have one plane 
of a chair or other object catch the 
light full-on, and another catch it at an 
angle. The various shades of the same 
color thus produced can _permissibly 
be quite distinct from one another, just 
so the extremes are not too great. The 
person who sees the picture will sub- 
consciously judge the dominant color 
of the object by the most brilliant areas 
in it. Thus accuracy is retained while 
tonal interest is increased considerably. 

The employment of similarly-colored 
large objects or areas in a setup presents 
special lighting problems. They’re easily 
solved, however, by deliberate use of the 
quality light has of “falling off,’ or be- 
coming weaker the further it is reflected 
from the light source. The use of this 
quality comes in handy when you have 
to establish modeling or interest in an 
area which is all the same general color. 
Keep it near the top of your bag of tricks. 

Let’s say, for example, that a girl is to 
be photographed in a green dress, and 
that the background also is green. Place 
a “kicker” light between the girl and 
the background, quite close to the back- 
ground and directed against it. The 
“kicker” will be concealed from the 
lens by the girl’s figure, and it creates 
an area of lighter green on the wall 
against which the model’s contrastingly 
dark green costume stands out nicely. 

Natural color gradations often are lost 





by the use of overly brilliant lights too 
close to the subject. These bright lights 
weaken the color or burn it out com- 
pletely. A main light of practical work- 
ing intensity usually should not be placed 
closer than five feet to the subject. 

There’s a difference between the 35 mm 
and the sheetfilm types of indoor Koda- 
chrome. Be sure to use the kind of light 
to which your film is balanced. 

Ordinary floodlamps are owned and 
used by most amateurs. The 35 mm in- 
door Kodachrome is balanced for such 
lights, and should be employed with them. 
With closeup or half-length Kodachrome 
portraits, a No. 2 flood makes an excel- 
lent main light. From one to three No. 1 
bulbs can be used as fill-ins. 

Here’s a simple setup which saves the 
shadows. Place the No. 2 main light 
about five feet from the subject, well 
to one side of the camera. Choose the 
side toward which the subject is look- 
ing, as recommended previously. Then 
add one or two No. 1 fill-ins nearer the 
camera, on the side opposite the main 
light. These should be about four or 
five feet from the subject. If two fill- 
ins are used, place one high and one 
low. Then place your backlight (if you 
have another light available) so it will 
pick up highlights in the hair or light 
up the background. 

Backlights, incidentally, are overlooked 
by far too many amateurs. They not 


‘ only can be used to brighten the back- 


ground somewhat, but they can cause the 
subject to stand out unbelievably. A 
light close to and directed toward the 
background behind the subject should 
be considered for every color shot. No 
one thing so readily distinguishes pro- 
fessional from amateur work as the ama- 
teur’s almost consistent failure to use 
backlighting. 

In employing floodlamps you must 
watch out for a change in the color of 
their light as they are used. If the 
same lights are used together on a suc- 
cession of color shots they change color 
about evenly, and the change isn’t apt 
to be noticed in the pictures. But as 
they near the end of their “lives,” even 
if they all become discolored with age 
at about the same rate, they’re liable to 
cause a distortion of color values in the 
picture. Replace them whenever there’s 
any question — they’re still good for 
black-and-white work until they quit 
altogether, so they won’t be wasted. 

The 3200° Kelvin lamp maintains the 
same correct color all its: life, and is 
designed for use with sheetfilm indoor 
Kodachrome. My main objection to it 
is that it creates too much heat and light 
intensity for the model’s comfort when 
used in closeup work. It is available only 
in large sizes, too, which fact limits its 
usefulness. The amateur will do well to 
stick with floods and flashbulbs. 

Many professionals and advanced ama- 
teurs test-light their setups with floods 
and then replace these with flashbulbs. 
One main object in doing this is that 
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with the long-focus lenses used on studio 
cameras we have to stop down to f 16 
or f 22 in order to get sufficient depth of 
field. Roughly speaking, the depth of 
field of a 2-inch lens on a miniature 
camera at f 4.5 is about as great as that 
of a 12-inch lens stopped down to f 16. 
So you can see how flashbulbs help out 
in the studio. 

Flash can help the amateur in a lot of 
ways, too. For one thing, flashbulbs 
permit you to stop down further, thus 
helping you to keep your color shots as 
sharp as possible. An out-of-focus back- 
ground is more confusing in a color 
photograph than in_ black-and-white. 
Furthermore, the faster exposures made 
possible by flash will increase your 
chances of catching good expressions. 

No matter what type of light you use, 
however, the important thing is to master 
the retention of gradation in the various 
color planes. When you accomplish this, 
good taste will enter your color photo- 
graphs. A girl can be shown wearing 
a matching ensemble without all the 
color running together. Backgrounds 
and foregrounds can be harmonious 
without being drab. Spots of red can 
be employed for color accents instead 
of being used in big blotches. 

With better color control you can 
more nearly match what the eye sees. 
Then you can say goodbye to patch- 
work color shots.—™ 


Grainless Murals 
from Kodachromes 


OONER or later, every photographer 
is bitten by the mural bug. It seems 
as though the smaller the camera, the 
larger the picture has to be. Here is a 
practical suggestion for making grainless 
murals from 35mm transparencies. You 
can get perfect enlargements of almost 
any size if you start with a Kodachrome 
and make an enlarged negative from it. 
Working from Kodachromes offers 
many opportunities for using different 
controls to get just the qualities you want. 
In effect, these transparencies bring the 
scene right indoors, for you to work on 
at leisure. 


Make your negative on the largest sheet 


film that your enlarger will take. You 
can use finegrain panchromatic film and 
filters, just as you would in photograph- 














ing the original scene. Make a couple of | 


tests to determine proper exposure, and 
get the filter effect that you want. 

If you own a 5x7 enlarger or have one 
available, you can make huge murals 
with no sign of grain by this method. 
Since Kodachrome is virtually grainless, 
the only place you are likely to have 
trouble is with your enlarged negative. 
In making it every control can be used 
to keep down the grain size. Even if your 
enlarger will take only a 2144 x34 nega- 
tive, this size will require only 16 diam- 
‘ters enlargement to make a 5-foot mural 
1s compared to 40 diameters for making 
1 picture of the same size direct from 
35mm film. You can easily see what a 
lifference this makes in grain —Owen L. 
Williams, Seattle, Wash. 
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1, !t Takes Expert Training to 

get a dynamic photograph 
like this. From all over the 
nation, young and old, male 
and female, career - minded 
and hobbyist come to THE 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY for the type and qual- 
ity of individual instruction 
necessary for success in pho- 
tography. 

















$coCe OTTER CCUTOCEEEGETCECCREITAOTTTC TTC TCC TCE 
JOIN THE POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Sauce Yor Victory CAMPAIGN 


SEE YOUR CAMERA DEALER FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 











2, \n Studios and Laboratories that are marvels of mod- 

ern equipment, students at THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY are individually instructed by such famous 
photographers as VICTOR KEPPLER, JOHN HUTCHINS, ERNEST 
DRAPER, JOHN S. NICHOLS, HELENE SANDERS, WILLIAM LATHROP, 
CARLYLE TREVELYAN, RENE GEORGE CRESPIN, THOMAS R. DRAPER, 
H. M. EUGENE, KENNETH ADAMS, H, P. SIDEL, R. M. DOUGHERTY. 


TUITION FEES ARE EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE. Courses may 
be taken day or evening . . . started at any time. 


4, Fascinating Free Book—50 pages detailing courses 

in 
COLOR, NEWS, faculty biographies, equipment views and 
prize-winning photographs, many in colot, “Write H. P. 
Sidel, director 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Your Name 


Address . 
Pa 









FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER IT’S A 


Shooting War 


For many a crack U.S. Photographer, “shooting 
war’ has become a duty ‘for the duration 











































For many a young camera hopeful, male and 
female, a great opportunity for a career in 
government and civilian photography is 
possible through study at New Yorks famed 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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3, After Graduation —What ?— Pride 

of THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHO- 
TOGRAPHY and a tribute and comfort to 
its students is the Graduate Placement 
Bureau. Recent check shows placement 
success for 90% of all women grad- 
uates who desired a position .. . almost 
an equally good record for men. For 
all of the school’s top-flight reputation, 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING, FASHION, PORTRAITURE, 


136 East 57th St., NewYork City 
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MULTI-LENS 
| d PHOTO 
' ENLARGER 


: ENLARGES, COPIES 
and REDUCES all nega- 
tives from 35 mm to 4 «x 

inches, AUTOMATI- 
CALLY. Includes 3.5 fo- 
cus [:6.3 ANASTIGMAT 
LENS and 5 inch focus 
lems, Calibrated’ easel, 
steel construction, filter 


ete. $4 1-55 


$2.00 down, $2.00 per 
month. oney back 
GUARANTEE. Send for 
FREE CIRCULAR. 


GRAPHOMAY ““.iw'vorn™ 
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“WATCH ME 
GET THAT RAINBOW 
—ALL SEVEN COLORS" 


“THAT'S WHAT 
HE THINKS. THAT 
"GLARE" IS SO BAD 
| CAN JUST ABOUT 
SEE 4 OF THEM." 
WISH HE'D GET A— 





MARKS 


POLARIZATION 
PLATE 


If cameras could talk — you’d learn why so many 


shots you thought ‘perfect’ — 
tell how the photographic evil — “‘glare light’’ — 
obscures vision, destroys detail and dilutes color. 
Don't waste another shot. Go to 

your dealer. Let him tell you 

how to shoot ‘‘perfect’’ pictures, 

simply and economically, with 

MARKS POLARIZATION PLATES — 

the only method to light control 

without color absorption. 


aren't! They‘’d 


Glare Light 


Controlled 
KIN - O - LUX, INc. 


105 W. 40 ST..NEW YORK CITY 


PERFECT 
FLASH 


With 
ANY CAMERA 
ANY BULB 


“NEW HIPWELL” 








| duce rapid, even drying. 
| bulbs can be purchased from your photo- 
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Electric Heater 





ls Darkroom Aid 


(Continued from page 32) 


















Only ‘A? TAX 

PAID 

speeds trom 1 /25to 1/500 sec. with the “SM Midget” 
ASK your DEALER—to show you the New Hipwell 
atic its any camera having a self-acting 
” i ocking type shutter. Uses SM and all other 
fla h bulbs peeds to 1/500 using Kodamatic, Su- 
permatic Diomatic nd Compur shutters; speeds to 
1/100 s with If-actin ready set hutters 
Comes completely equipped neluding instructions 
1 flash tabl If your deaier can not supply you 
shipped ect f $4.9 Money orders made pay- 


THE HIPWELL MFG. CO. 
825 North Ave. W. N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
Ready for instant use! No Fuss! 
No Muss! Made with double 
distilled water . . . according 
to standard, well-known formu- 
lae. Available in quart bottles. 
720 Developer,40c 760 Developer, 40c 

020 Developer, 60c 020 Replenisher, 50c 
Ray-Del, 65c 4-Min. Developer, 70c 

Fixer-Hardener, 50c 
At All Leading Dealers — Write RAYGRAM CORN Literatare 


$ Wier Men 


ly with flash or flood bulbs. The unit 
illustrated has these qualifications, and 
cost me only $2.25. Others of a similar 
type are available in most places for 
anywhere from $1.25 to $3.00. 

When the heater is to be used for rapid 
drying of prints or negatives you can 
employ the regular heating element or an 
infrared drying lamp. The latter has 
a special ability to give off infrared rays 
which penetrate the emulsion and pro- 
Infrared heat 


graphic supply house, and are a good 
investment. Mine cost me about 60c 
apiece. 

In order to avoid any confusion it will 
be well to take up the various uses for 
your heater one at a time, as follows: 

Drying Prints. To dry ferrotyped prints 
quickly and evenly, give the ferrotype 
tin a slight inward curvature by means 
of a piece of stiff wire as shown in one 
of the accompanying illustrations. The 
ends of the wire are ‘bent over to form 
hooks which grasp the ends of the tin. 
Place the heater far enough from the tin 
so that the latter is bathed evenly with 
the radiated heat. The prints will come off 
the tin instantly when dry, and their 
natural tendency to curl will have been 
overcome to a large degree by the curva- 
ture of the tin. 

Matte prints can be placed between 
blotters or face down on frames covered 
with cheesecloth. Then, by hanging the 
heater on the wall, the heat can be 
directed onto the prints from above. 

Drying Negatives. In the case of roll- 
film, hang the strip of negatives at a 
sufficient height so the heater can be 
directed at it from below. Always keep 
the heater a safe distance from the film, 
or the latter will be damaged. When 
the negative roll is hung from a wire or 
cord, the heater can be placed on the 
floor and aimed upward. Bear in mind 
that the heater reflects h2at parabolical- 
ly, and that therefore it can be made to 
cover a greater area by placing it far- 
ther from the object to be dried. 

When sheetfilm and filmpack negatives 
are hung fairly close together for drying, 


| direct the heater toward the edges of the 


| time by this method. 
| to cool before reloading it, 


negatives at a slight angle. To deter- 
mine the area covered at any distance, 
darken the room and you can usually 
observe the extent of the orange-colored 
field of radiance. 

Drying Developing Reels and Tanks. 
Often it is desired to develop more than 
one batch of film at a sitting, and it 
isn’t easy to dry developing reels quick- 
ly enough by ordinary methods. After 
shaking the reel thoroughly and wiping 
it with a clean rag to remove all possible 
water, direct the heater toward it at 
close quarters. All moisture can be re- 
moved within a comparatively short 
Allow the reel 
or it may 
possibly increase the temperature of the 
developer, thus causing trouble in proc- 
essing. 





Maintaining Temperature of Developer. 
Many photographers find occasionally 
that the room temperature is somewhat 
lower than that required for efficient 
operation of the developer being used 
on film or paper. If a thermometer is 
placed in a glass of water and the latter 
is set at the proper distance from the 
electric heater, it will be found that a 
correct, even temperature can be main- 
tained. Plastic and metal developing 
tanks and trays will absorb more of the 
radiated heat than a glass of water will, 
so when you use the heater for main- 
tenance of correct temperature in your 
developer container you'll have to make 
a test to ascertain the right working 
distance. 

This method is especially convenient 
where prints are being developed, as 
the radiated heat is directed right onto 
the surface of the solution itself. It 
will usually be necessary to place the 
heater at a considerable distance from 
the tray, to make sure that the orange 
glow from the heating element won't 
fog the paper. There’s little or no dan- 
ger of this occurring when slow con- 
tact papers are used, but if you use fast 
bromide emulsions you'd better make a 
test for fog before you start work. 

As a Light Reflector Unit. The heater 
can be made to serve very well as a 
lighting reflector by removing the wire 
guard and the heating element. The 
latter is fitted with a standard screw 
base, hence can be replaced by any 
standard flash or incandescent lamp 
bulb. No. 1 floodlamps and medium-size 
flashbulbs usually will be found to be 
at the correct focal point in the reflector 
for ordinary flood effects. You can de- 
termine this easily by standing directly 
in front of the unit and seeing if the 
reflected image of the lamp fills the re- 
flector surface properly. This effect is 
shown in one of the photographs illus- 
trating this article. 

If you prefer to equip the reflector 
with an adjustable focusing device, it’s 
easy to do. Most heaters of this kind 
are fitted with porcelain sign sockets, 








"You should look into the square hole, 
round one, 


not the Miss Brown!" 
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which can be unscrewed and removed 
from the unit with little difficulty. After 
the socket has been removed, fit it into 
the end of a metal tube, as shown. The 
tube should make a snug fit inside the 
opening in the reflector. When the socket 
has been fastened to the tube, lead the 
wiring through the tube, and insert the 
latter in the opening in the reflector. 
You should take great care in the mat- 
ter of insulating all wiring connections 
thoroughly when you do this job, and 
it isn’t a bad idea to have a competent 
electrician check the modified outfit be- 
fore you use it. 

By sliding the socket tube in or out 
of the reflector with a lighted flood- 
lamp in it, you can easily determine the 
proper positions for broad, medium, and 
narrow-beam lighting effects. In the 
case of flashbulbs, the beam can be nar- 
rowed down and concentrated so as to 
carry for considerable distances. Test 
the beam concentration with an incan- 
descent bulb of the same size as the 
flashbulb you plan to use. If you wish, 
you can remove the base from the re- 
flector bowl to permit the latter to be 
attached to a camera tripod, or lighting 
stand. 

By this time it should be evident that 
there are many real and helpful uses 
for the electric heater in the darkroom 
and studio. Very likely other uses will 
come to your mind once you begin work- 
ing with the unit itself. It’s very little 
trouble to convert a heater for any of 
the photographic jobs suggested in this 
article and the pictures which accompany 
it, and the small amount spent on one 
will be a good investment.—® 


Centering Print on Mount 


O center a photograph properly on 
its mount is practically a job for a 
mathematician, unless the shortcut illus- 
trated and described here is followed. 


| 














Paper serves as guide in mounting print. 


Assuming that equal margins are desired 
at top and sides, a narrow strip of paper 
should be laid on the mount with the 
print and torn so as to equal the differ- 
ence in width between the photograph 
and the mount. For example, if the 
mount is 16” wide and the print is 1012” 
wide, the strip of paper should be 514” 
wide. 

This strip of paper should then be 
folded in half and placed successively at 
two positions on the top-, left-, and 
right-hand margins to center the print 
properly. Pencil marks can be made on 
the mount at the inner edges of the paper 
strips, if desired. Then the print is 
mounted in the usual way.—Carl Swan- 
son, Chicago, III. 
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Chrome 
BULLET SPOT 
Only $5.95 


Special focusing 
clamp on spotlight 
adjustable to any 
angie, Constructed 

of chromium with 
swivel ball action 
and equipped with 
extension cord and 
switch, Any No. 2/1 
er No. 212 photo bulb 
may be used. Sharp 
condensing lens gives 
you a Cigan concen- 
trated spot. Rush your 
order to Dept. P4 TO. 
DAY as this offer can- 
not be duplicated when 
supply is exhausted, 


1t Costs No More 
to Buy on TIME 
at FOTOSHOP 


# No interest of carry- 
charges on new merchan- 
3% at manufacturer's full 


ist. 
4 AH used equipment aiso 
available on easy payments 
Write Dept. P-4 for com- 
plete details 











TRADE- 


foto 


to pay you 
Let us know what 
and if our appraisal is 
prepaid inser. 


VICEROY 


Enlarging Easel 


Special for 


Reg. $7.65 limited time 
Designed for the 
economy - minded $4. 75 


camera fan, the 

ICEROY Easel has new out- 
standing features such as 
FOG-FREE FINISH, R ECTI 
LINEAR MASKES, Smooth 
Masking Adjustment and 


Equalized Mask Pressure. At 
this new low price, you cannot 
afford to be without one. Full 
size llxl4 paper is accommo 
dated and adjustable masking 
bands produce variable white 
horders from %” to 1%” 
RUSH your order TODAY. 
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Do You Know That... 
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HIGHEST 
PRICES IN 
TRADE OR CASH 





top prices for your present equipment. 
you have, or better yet, send if to us 
not satisfactory, we will return it to you 


for extravasue 


DEJUR 


Versatile Enlarger 


e ‘‘Aero-Tack’’ 
ventilation 

® Two 5” Plan- 
Convex con- 
densers 

@ Heat-absorbing 
filter 

® Dual controls— 
interchangeable 
lens-hood 

@ Extra long bel- 
lows. Wall pro- 
jection 

® For Color work 
—for Photomi- 
crography 

® Copy and title 
making 

© A 2'\4x3'4 View 
Camera 

® Dustless nega- 
tive carriers 

® Beautifully fin- 
ished. Fully 
guaranteed 

Model It accommodate nega- 
tives up to 3'4x4'4... ‘ $54. 00 

Model | (illustrated) accommodates nega- 
tives up to 2'%4x3'4. Same as above with 


additional negative a 
and focusing feature ; $75.60 











PHOTOSHOP PAYS YOU $5.00 


ym towards the purchase of a°new special crystal 


ins thousands of 
for every camera 


for it to Dept. P-4 












P-4 
130 we OS Street © 136 W. 32 Street 
New York City 
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AMERICAN Lp ent L oF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1315 Michigan Ave 
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Send booklet, SGenectantilie in Modera Photography,” full particulars 


and requirements. 


PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Y Prepare for profitable business or 





















hobby, at home under 
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ous experience necessary, common achool 

education sufficient. Many earn while learn- 
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enlargements, you know that you have the best. 


HEINZ FINE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Union Square, Dept. P1, New York, N. Y. 
Write for price list and mailing bags 
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Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS ‘PHONED IN 
APPEAR ON YOUR TELEPHONE BILL. 











TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT. OFFICE, 


NUACE 


A Little Color... ! 





makes your albums more at- 
tractive and valuable 
Get color contrast or har- 
mony by using NuAce colored 
mounting corners 
) distinct colors: Black, White 
Green, Red, Gray, Septa, Jvor, / 
Gold and Silver in Regula 
Junt r Sentor sizes i/so 
rystal-clear T'ramsparent style 
medium 
Ask for NuAce at your dealer's or send 10¢ (Canada 
15c) for package and samples 


14 Gould St., ACE ART CO., Reading, Mass. 
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RELOADS 


D FRESH STOCK. “RELOAD YOUR OWN” 
—————$———_—$____—_— 














GROUP NO. I RELOADED GROUP NO. 2 
E. K. Plus x ff CARTRIDGES | € kK. Pana- 
E. K. Super X “We Supply tomic X 
Dup. Sup. No. | Cartridges E. K. Super XX 
Infra Red Greus i— Agfa Supreme 

nreap | Dup. Sup. No. 2 
25 ft. — $1.00 3 for $1.00 : 

Group 2— 25 ft. — $1.25 
50 ft. — $2.00 3 for $1.25) 50 ft. — $2.25 
100 ft. — $3.50 Minimum Order $1 100 ft. — $4.00 


Postpaid in ifornia Buyers Add Sales Tax 
1510 N. Sierra Bonita 
Hollywood, Calif. 








in U.S.A. Cali 
PACIFIC COAST FILMCO, 
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RELOAD ALL 35 MM CARTRIDGES yo tly 
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Si 50% CIRCULAR 


W.W.BOES CO. 
BOX 7. 3001 SALEM AVE., 
hy Carel. Mel lie) 
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Color Prints...by Toning 


(Continued from page 38) 





only the sky exposed. When the resist 
is dry, place the print into the tray of 
blue toner (no bleach is required). Tone 
until the proper shade of blue has been 
reached, wash 5 minutes in a dilute acetic 
acid bath (about % ounce of acid to 1 
quart of water), and wash 10 minutes 
in running water. Then the print can be 
dried, ready for the next step. 

The resist is again rolled off, and the 
print is repainted to expose the next 
area to be toned. In the photo illus- 
trated, the scarf was made green with 
red running through it, and the jacket 
was toned red-brown. Here the skill 
and artistic ability of the worker has full 
play. To achieve the green and red 


| scarf, block out all of the print except 


the area that is to be one of the two 
colors, and then tone it. Repeat the 
process for the other color. After toning, 
highlights should be cleared in a dilute 
acetic acid bath. 

When the entire print has been toned 
and dried, the final color is added. This 
calls for the use of transparent oils or 
water colors. It is easy to add a touch 


| of red to the lips, blue to the eyes, and 


pink to the cheeks. If there is a green 
scarf about the neck, you may want to 
show how it would reflect green light 
up under the chin. These are the small 
details that finish up a color toning job. 
You can go as far as you like with them, 
working by hand until you have just 
the effect you want. 

referred to 


Here are the formulas 


to earlier: 


SEPIA BLEACH 
Potassium ferricyanide(10% sol.)17'4 ounces 
Potassium bromide (10% sol.)... 34% ounces 
Sodium Carbonate (10% sol.)... 7 ounces 
Water 7 ounces 


SEPIA REDEVELOPER 


Sodium sulfide 1144 ounces 


Water to make 16 ounces 
FARMER’S REDUCER 

Sol. 1 Hypo 2 ounces 

Water 8 ounces 

Sol. 2 Potassium ferricyanide 14 ounce 

Water 8 ounces 


Mix as directed earlier in text. 


COPPER SULFATE TONER 


Water 10 ounces 

Potassium citrate 1 ounce 

Copper sulfate 55 grains 

Potassium ferricyanide ...54 grains 

BLUE TONER 

Sol. A Water 7 ounces 
Potassium ferricyanide... .40 grains 
Glacial acetic acid 1 ounce 

Sol. B Water 7 ounces 
Ferric ammonium citrate. .40 grains 


Glacial acetic acid 1 ounce 
Mix 1 part Sol. A with 114 parts Sol. B. 


GREEN TONER (Blumann) 


Uranium nitrate sol. (1 to 100) . 5 parts 
Citrate iron & ammonium 

(1 to 100) 5 parts 
Glacial acetic acid 2 parts 
Potassium ferricyanide (1 to 100) 10 parts 

RED-BROWN TONER 

Water 7 ounces 
Uranium nitrate 20 grains 
Potassium ferricyanide. 20 grains 
Glacial acetic acid.. 1 ounce 


There are a number of shortcuts you 
can take in preparing solutions. The 


sepia and blue toners are relatively easy 
to mix and use, but those for green are 


harder to prepare. To simplify matters, 
you can use prepared toners in place of 
any of the solutions you do not wish to 
mix—or throughout, for that matter. 
Single-solution toners, already mixed, 
are available in solution. Some fine 
toners also can be purchased in dry or 
tablet form. Both of these types offer 
many basic colors. Some of them can be 
mixed to produce any hue you wish. 

Take it easy as you work. This is not 
a job to be hurried. Use scrupulous 
cleanliness in each operation, and be sure 
the prints are thoroughly washed after 
each step in the process. In blocking 
out portions of the print, watch the edges 
of each color area to make sure they do 
not overlap, producing muddy color or 
stains. Be sparing of color in final finish- 
ing. It is easier to add than rub out. 

When the print is complete and 
mounted, you can truly say that you have 
a color print which is your own handi- 
work.—™ 


Saving Time in Use 
of Focal-Plane Shutters 


OST people who use Speed Graph- 
ics and other two-shutter cameras 
of the same general type know that it is 
necessary to insert the dark-slide before 
winding the focal-plane shutter, in order 
to prevent fogging of the film. This prac- 
tice is not objectionable in ordinary pic- 
ture taking, but when you are taking 
action pictures, particularly of the se- 
quence type, it takes too much time. 
There are at least two things which 
will help speed up matters. One is to use 
filmpacks when quick operation is at a 
premium. This eliminates the need for 
inserting and removing holders. Another 
idea is to use a lens cap for covering the 
lens each time the shutter is wound. The 
cap can dangle from a short cord secured 
to the front of the camera, and can be 
put in place or removed very quickly. 
By following these two simple hints the 
user of the type of camera mentioned 
can accelerate operations considerably.— 
Harry Radzinsky, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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take more pictures on the other side!” 


“Now we'll turn the film over 
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Press Flashes 
(Continued from page 60) 








to dispatch it by air express to a client 
on the coast. The express people, until 
some time later in the evening, were un- 
able to accept the envelope. They had 
run out of a new form on which air ex- 
press customers must now vow and affirm 
that the parcel contains no explosives. 
A few nights later, Burns was torn 
away from a party, and sent posthaste 
to photograph what was left of a four- 
motored bomber. Took a couple of flash- 
light views from a distance showing noth- 
ing that looked like a military secret, 
and far less than what was seen by sev- 
eral thousand curious visitors the next 
day. Got to bed at 3:30 am. and re- 
ported for work next morning to learn 
that the Army had said nix on publish- 
ing the pictures. Then Burns arose one 
morning at 5 a.m. and drove to Nogales 
to photograph Mexican troops crossing 
the international line for quick trans- 
portation through U. S. territory to Lower 
California. He knew it wasn’t a mili- 
tary secret, because the plans for cross- 
ing were announced in Washington by 
the U. S. War Department. So Burns 
waited until 1 am. the following day, 
when the crossing finally occurred, and 
shot enough pictures for a big layout in 
e Daily Star. He drove back to Tuc- 
son, made prints for the Star and air- 
expressed duplicates to the picture syn- 
dicates, getting to bed around 6 am. 
Next afternoon the Star, being advised 
that the War Department said no, tore up 
its layout. And Burns conscientiously 
relayed this information to his eastern 
clients. But imagine the chagrin when 
national news weekly came out with a 
page-wide photo of Mexican troops cross- 
s the border, one of Burns’ photos. 


‘,OMEBODY else can take the honors 
.) for wild-life pictures as far as Siinto 
Wessman, staff photographer of the Su- 
perior, Wis., Evening Telegram is con- 
cerned. Recently he came out second 
best in an encounter with a pair of 400- 
pound bears, but he hasn’t been telling 
his friends about it. Wessman had heard 
that the two bears were sleeping in a 
cave near Iron River, Wis., and set out 
with several friends to get a picture of 
them. One man had said they were 
eeping so soundly they wouldn't stir, 

en when prodded with a stick. 

When he got to the cave, Wessman 

pped inside. It was too dark to see, 

he fired a flashbulb to get a glimpse 

his quarry. Only a few feet in front 

him, definitely not sleeping, was one 

the big bears. As the bear lunged 
oward him, the photographer got out— 
t—without bothering to pull his slide. 
When he isn’t being chased by bears, 
Wessman does a lot of outdoor work in 
‘ low temperatures common up near 
ke Superior. He keeps the batteries 
his flash outfit from getting sluggish 

carrying them in a pocket case to 
kcep them warm.— 


nw _ 
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CONTAX Ill & SUPER IKONTA BX 


Ever been without a meter because you forgot it, or didn’t bother to 


take it along? Can’t happen with 


for these complete miniatures have 


the Contax III or Super Ikonta BX, 
a photo-electric meter built into the 


body—a great convenience, and so important when you shoot color. 


Both cameras also offer the utmost ease in sighting and focusing—no 


nervous shifting between two eyepieces—ONE eyepiece does the trick. 


Equipped with every modern feature to assure accuracy and prevent 


error, yet extremely simple and fast in operation. 


See these popular cameras at your dealer's 


Ass 








Write us for Literature 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., Dept. C-17-4, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 








effort 


Chief Photographer of Newsweek, writes: 





. Time-O-Lite does automatically that which 
used to consume a great deal of time and mental 


We heartily recommend Time-O- 
eee 


TIME-©-LITE 


MAKES YOUR DARKROOM 
AUTOMATIC 






Well, Pat, here’s the answer: TIME-O-LITE is a 





Model M39, 750 rat 
110 volts, AC, $16.7 








INDUSTRIAL TIMER CORP. 








Printing, Flood Lighting. 


Write today for details. 





GUARANTEED 35MM NEGATIVE 


YOUR OWN” 


momnen Se | 0. 980 
DU PONT suPerior(100 ft. $375 


minimum order yo in U.S. A. 


Cama ax Egat C CG. "isbe'snSaoway 


New YO RK C 








precision built timer. The push button on the out- 
side is all you use to operate the timer. No 
springs, no rewind, no reset. You get as many 
absolutely uniform prints from 1 negative as you 
want, without resetting for each print A self- 
lubricating motor does all the work and timing 
for you and controls any electrical appliance when 
you plug in an AC socket. 
TIME - a: LITE Master, Split Second Accuracy in Enlarging, Contact TIME - O - LITE Profes- 











sional, Model P 39, 1500 
watts for automatic con- 
tact prints. AC, $21.00 








101 Edison Place, Newark, N. J. 
READY 


20 Since 2x2 SLIDES $1] 


Special Offer—unusual scenic, travel and pic- 
torial views—full double 35mm size, sharp and 
clear—mounted, ready to show in any onee 
ard projector. ‘20 for $1. 40 for $2. Ali dif. 

ferent. 10 Art Slides, $1; 20, $2; 30, $3. 
List of other subjects sent with each order. 


ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake P-4, Canton, O. 











Dept. P. Between 48th and 49th Streets 
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OWN A ROLLEI CAMERA? 


. . . take perfect color shots with 
this Rollei-approved Adapter! 


With the venuine, Rollei-approved Bee Bee Adapter installed 
in your Roll eiflex or _ \léicord camera, it’s easy to take per- 
fect color shots and take them at low cost because you use in- 
expensive bantam-size peat vas film! Ana you can be sure all your 
transparencies will be full 28 x 40mm. size, for with this 
adapter a special safety film window is installed in your Rollei 
to insure perfect film spacing. Consists merely of two spools 
and masks which take but a moment to insert or remove. All 
work of fitting the adapter to your Rollei is quickly performed 
in our own workrooms by Rollei-experienced technicians so 
that your camera is returned to you within three days. Com- 
plete price, including genuine leather case and film window 
nstallation on any 6 x.6cm. Rollei camera, only...... 
Complete installation for 4 x 4em. Rollei.............. 7.50 
— 
Bee Bee 


ILLUMINATED 
ENLARGING 
VIEWER 


Your bantam and 35mm. 
color or black-and-white 
film is magnified to 244 








x 314 inches when viewed 
in this compact Bee Bee 
Enlarging Viewer. And 
you will be pleased with 
the stereo or “third- 
t dimension” effect = 
L + viewer gives, as well ¢ 
the be: autifi | color relic 
which are brought out by perfect illumination. It’s easy-to-use, 
portable, and offers the color fan a really inexpensive way to 
show his color work to best advantage. Complete with lens, 
bulb, sna» switch and cord, only $12.00 
(Carrier for 35mm. film, $1.25 extra). 
Prices include excise tax. See your dealer, or write: 


BURLEIGH 


PHOT 


120 W. 42 aveue 





{ t] 
> age 


| IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
| A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU { pe 















3€ exp. Reloads Sle 
Uitra pm Pan. 


18 exp. 75¢ 
Single or Double Frame 
We finish all other miniature and spl 
fa ax Beauty Prin Deek 
A i bossed Date 

45c. 1 


m in ur 







scree at ir ern me “ 
e DO make a BIG difference. 












Artistic ¢ tac whee yp R exp. r . com- 
plete set of Deckled o appy 
Album. Credi\s» f r failu res, FREE pac rmnnd 
ment coupon with each ro 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE | 


Dept. 9. Box 5440A, Chicago, lil. 












CAMERAS ("i.2") 
wae PROJECTORS 
useD| /M a BS ace 











ACCESSORIES 


Inventory Sale Now on—BIG BARGAINS 
Write your wants to Dept. P-4 
LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 


CAMERA EXCHANGE -ORIGINATORS SINCE 1890 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 


116 FULTON ST NEW YORK CITY 


ENLARGEMENTS 


MATTE 
OR 
} GLOSSY 
ODERN PHOTO LABS. 


M 
71 W. 45th St. Dept. 8 New York City 











SALON 
— 














It's Trade-In Time 


(Continued from page 35) 





If you have a Nikor stainless steel cut- 
film tank, which once sold for around 
$12, you can trade it in for anywhere 
from 45 to 65 per cent of its original 
price, or enough to get yourself a good 
enlarging easel. The F-R cutfilm tanks 
will fetch as high as $5 or $6 each. The 
supply of new tanks of this variety has 
been virtually exhausted. 

In the movie field, the most sought- 
after items are the magazine cameras, 
projectors, and sound projectors. The 
latter especially are apt to have good 
trade-in values nowadays. 

Speed Graphics are in good demand, 
as well as Graflexes (especially the 
214x314 Series B), the second-hand 
value of recent models having gone up 
considerably of late. There are high 
prices being offered for wide-angle lenses 
and imported objectives of all kinds, es- 
pecially in the longer focal lengths. 
Telephoto lenses for Speed Graphics are 
in particular demand. Shutters also are 
getting scarce rapidly, as is all other 
equipment utilizing metals, rubber, and 
certain plastics. 

The large-size rollfilm cameras seem 
to be in least demand, but even these 
have value. If, for example, you have 
an ancient red-bellows postcard-size Ko- 
dak around the house, you might get $2 
or $3 for it in trade. This may not seem 
like much, but itll buy you a new film- 
holder, a filter or two, or a stock of 
printing paper. Incidentally, some of 
these old cameras have very good lenses, 
and these alone sometimes bring good 
prices. 

Specifically, how should you go about 
trading your equipment? First of all, 
you can go to a reputable dealer and 
feel reasonably safe in getting a fair deal. 
If you have time, and there are several 
dealers in your locality, you can visit 
more than one and take the best offer. 
Trading is trading, after all, and it won’t 
hurt you to do a little of this business 
on your own. Bear in mind that you will 
be allowed more on your old camera or 
gadget if you intend to trade it in than 
if you ask for cash. And you'll be al- 
lowed still more if you are trading 
against a high-priced article, the differ- 
ence in offers sometimes amounting to 25 
per cent. Naturally a dealer can afford 
to make a bigger allowance when the 
item he sells you brings him a greater 
cash profit. 

You should realize that what you are 
allowed on your used camera does not 
represent its intrinsic value. It actually 
is worth more in the market. The dif- 
ference constitutes the dealer’s profit and 
his just due for the risk he takes. 

Here’s a case in point. A five-year- 
old Standard Rolleiflex, which is well- 
worn, will bring you about $65 in cash 
at a certain dealer's. The dealer would 
expect to sell it for $90. That’s approxi- 
mately a 40 per cent mark-up, which is 
about average. Naturally, if you could 
find a consumer who wanted a Rol- 
leiflex, and deal directly with 





him, 


you could get $80. But if you can’t lo- 
cate a private purchaser right away, and 
are in a rush to make a deal, the pho- 
tographic dealer will give you the best 
price he can. And this is fair enough, 
because the dealer has a certain amount 
of general overhead to meet, he must 
adjust or repair a used camera if nec- 
essary, and in most cases he re-sells it 
with a new-camera guarantee. 

Suppose you wanted to trade in a 
Weston Master exposure meter which 
was about two years old and in good con- 
dition. You could expect to get an al- 
lowance of $10 or $12, which would buy 
you a fine tripod. The dealer would 
expect to sell your meter for $17.50. 
There’s the 40 per cent mark-up again. 

Let’s take one more example. You 
have a 15-year-old Model A Leica, with 
an f 3.5 lens. You could get about $20 
cash for it, or you could expect some- 
what more in trade. Thus, your camera 
plus a few dollars in cash would get you 
a new movie camera, or some other fairly 
expensive piece of equipment. 

Even a generous allowance sometimes 
is met with a groan of disappointment. 
If the price offered seems less than you 
expected, don’t forget that you have had 
the use of the camera or other equip- 
ment during the time it was in your pos- 
session. The average dealer will charge 
a good price for the rental of a camera 
by the week—and you can’t blame him. 
So before you feel imposed upon in the 
matter of an allowance, figure the thing 
out and see if you haven’t had your 
money’s worth. 

You can shop and bargain over the 
counter on intimate terms. If you are 
located in some isolated area which is 
inaccessible to a dealer, you can trade by 
mail and make just about the same sort 
of deal with the big houses which spe- 
cialize in mail trading. The same gen- 
eral practices prevail as you'd find in 
over-the-counter trading, except that 
when dealing by mail you must describe 
your equipment in the greatest possible 
detail. According to the mail-order 
managers of several big New York firms, 
much time is wasted by vague and some- 
times purposely exaggerated descrip- 
tions. 

Be specific and be honest, and you'll 
get speedy action and fair treatment from 
reputable houses. If you state that your 
camera is in “excellent” condition when 
actually it is only “fair,” you'll be quoted 
a price on the “excellent” rating. But 
you won't get that price after the cam- 
era arrives at the dealer’s office and is 
examined. If you had been accurate and 
honest in the first place you’d have re- 
ceived an accurate quotation. The latter 
would have been final and you would 
have saved valuable time. 

The reputable mail-order firms go to 
extremes to make their offers as accu- 
rate and as fair as possible, but they 
have nothing but your description to 
guide them. So make it precise and 
honest. Then when you go to ship your 
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camera in for appraisal, exercise the 
greatest care in packing it. If it leaves 
your hands in good shape and reaches 
the dealer in somewhat damaged condi- 
tion you can’t blame the dealer. And he 
can only allow you what the camera is 
worth when it reaches him. Some houses 
will send you a forwarding carton for 
your camera. And if you value the mer- 
chandise highly, insure it. 

It’s just as feasible to shop successfully 
by mail as over the counter. You can 
invite bids from several firms and use 
your judgment in choosing between 
them. There are pitfalls, of course. A 
bid which is way out of line with refer- 
ence to those received from other sources 
should be regarded with suspicion. It 
may indicate the methods used by an 
unreliable firm to jockey for position in 
a competitive market. A gullible person 
will jump at such an exceptionally at- 
tractive offer, and’ will send his camera 
along post-haste, only to get a letter 
stating that the condition of the camera 
does not justify the generous offer made 
originally. The letter may go on to offer 
a price somewhere near those quoted by 
the reliable houses. But with the cam- 
era already in his possession, the un- 
scrupulous merchant has a decided ad- 
vantage in any particular instance. 

Regardless of whether you trade by 
mail or over the counter, don’t overlook 
the possible benefits of the time-honored 
system of barter. The trade-in market 
serves an important function in the pho- 
tographic industry, and the amateur who 
takes advantage of it can easily convert 
idle equipment into new equipment, 
cash, or defense stamps and bonds. So 
scout around and see how much equip- 
ment you can find to swell the growing 
photographic barter market. You’ll have 
fun at the trading post—and you'll be 
helping the hobby of photography to 
carry on during the present national 
emergency.—_# 


Holds Slide Glass for Cleaning 
LEANING slide glasses by means of 
holding them with one hand and 

polishing them with the other is apt to 
leave fingerprints near the edges of the 
glass. Or if you 
hold the glass by 
the edges it’s diffi- 
cult to clean the 
surface all the way 
to the edges. A 
small piece of wood 
or composition 
board, about 5” 
square, and two 
metal cleats can be assembled as shown 
in the photo to provide a convenient 
means of holding the glasses while they 
are cleaned. 

The small metal cleats can be obtained 
at any hardware counter for a few cents. 
They are fastened down in the position 
shown. Solutions sold for cleaning win- 
dows and windshields are good for the 
cleaning itself, and a final wipe with 
clean chamois will prove helpful too. 
After cleaning, the glass can be picked 
up by its edges to avoid soiling it—Lee 
Hector, Chicago, IIl. 














Glass and holder. 
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“With a photoelectric type 
meter I'd have to row out to 
the point—escape the normal 
light absorption of the trees 
— take complex readings. 
Note the distance.” 





Rough treatment, long use, temperature 
have no effect on the Phaostron 
is individually calibrated by the most accurate measur- 
ing devices know n to science—parts are 
against defects in materials and workmanship. Phaostron 
presents the most complete line of exposure mete rsin the 
world. PHAOSTRON MODEL C 
dealer, with Fine Grain Leather Case 


ager ar, 


| USED A PHAOSTRON “*C’’ 
INSTEAD OF A ROWBOAT ¢- 


*L. Brockwell, Famed Pictorialist 


“When I tried the ‘selective eye’ of my Phaostron 
‘C’ on Pinnacle Point | knew! had found the perfect 


meter for my work. The 


‘selective eye’ brought 


Pinnacle Point to me — with a photoelectric meter 
I'd have had to row to it—yes, | used a Phaostron ‘C’ 
instead of a row boat, and got better results.” 


*Mr. Brookwell is head of L. Brookwell Co., Hollywood, official photographers 
for Sawyer's View Master and Tru-Vue Inc. 


at your $ 1 


Send for Catalog 


and humidity 
as, Each instrument 


guaranteed 


0.00 


aE ANOS MERON MCG 


9 South Granada’ Avenue 


Alhambra, California 











No. 101—Panel...... 
a 


Panel for glass mounts .45¢ 
Viewer (illustratec 
$2.00 
As k your dealer for de ony on Film- 
dex Junior and Senior Out 
(Write for details on pane * fo or larger 


transparencies) 


it’s Easier, Pleasanter, to Combine 
Viewing and Filing with 


FILMDEX EQUIPMENT 


The modern method of filing, finding, view- 
ing your transparencies is to 
Filmdex Viewers, 
Approved by schools, hospitals, government 
departments and thousands of fans. Pro- 
jector Strip holds 6 views at a time 


Projector Strips, 


use Filmdex 
Panels. 


Acts as a 





file, too. Panel with Viewer files and views 12 


transparencies. Ask your dealer or write us 


W. N. de Sherbinin, copyri 
1903985, 1985488, 2103322 and pat. pending 


FILMDEX mr. kisco, ny. 4 


No. 701—Projector Strip for class or ready 

mounts, 3 strips to unit 40c 

t, 1942. Patent Nos. No.911— Projector Strip File (holds 24 stripes 
144 transparencies, or lesser number of thicker 

«lass mounts), file only 49e 

your dealer to show you the Filmdex 

Streamlined Outfit 2 $3.69 
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set, 





GEO. 


57 E. 9th Street 
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“FLASH KING” Synchronizer 


It's Here! A low- 
priced dependable 
Flash Synchronizer 
which actually works. 
Positive synchroniza- 
tion guaranteed. Each 
“Flash King” 
to synchronize hand- 


is tested 


self-cocking and 


miniature focal plane 
= shutters. Uses the new 
bayonet base G. E. Flash Bulbs. 


“FLASH KING" Synchronizer $7.00 
Send for free copy of SNAP SHOTS 
Mail orders solicited 





INC. 





New York City 

















AT LAST—PRICED WITHIN REASON! 


NATURAL COLOR 
ENLARGEMENTS D5! 


from Kodachromes 
8x10 (trimmed) NATURAL same or different 











ransparencies. 

COLOR PRINTS on 12x14 | “anse 
Salon-Type Mounts SINGLE $400 

PRINTS 

A beautiful reproduction method Ea 

that has excited much ay oo ny 

from Kodachrome fans. Added fa 

cilities now provide an reget 2 NOW! 

quality nd speedier service his 

is what “you have been looking for Color Prints 

—send one or ware yon Moni Detivered in 

SAT Ar ) 

a 2 to 3 weeks 





P | Prints in Alb 
35mm ENLARGEMENTS: so Sto 
5 


36 (31%4x5) Ind. Panel 
Prints in ee 
Alb 
Individually Printed by 
tomatic ‘e eee . 
Fine >-grain processed. De- ANY 6 or 8 exp 


developed 
livered postpaid. (Mercury 
Films same price.) and print 


PHOTO LAB, inc. 


Room 142, 3825 Georgia Avenue, N.W. 


(no stamps) WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Min. order 25c 


10- 12 exp. rolls 
enlarged to en 
5 
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NOW! 


FOR LESS THAN ~ 


¢ 












Full set of 
FOTOTINTS 
Capsules 


6 tor 25¢ 


PER COLOR 


You Can Tay ni 


ForoTint$ 


For Tinting Movies and 35 mm. Slides 


Fire Red, Sapphire Blue, Amber Brown, 
Royal Purple, Emerald Green, Sunlit Yellow 


Here’s your chance to see for yourself how 
easy it is to color movie scenes and titles 
and 35 mm. slides with FotoTintS. Nothing 
to it—Just drop contents of special trial size 
capsule into water... immerse film... 
rinse and dry. Each capsule sufficient to 
color 100 feet of film. Solution keeps indefi- 
nitely. Send only 25c for 6 capsules (each a 
different color). 


Hurry—Rush Coupon to Us Today 


eo oe 8 oe he hm hm UD. Ue UD UD Ue UG UG 





| MANSFIELD Photo Research Labs., Dept. PP4, i 
701 S. La Salle, Chicago. 
| “ nclosed an 1 25¢ for 6 Trial Size Capsules of i 
i. T S ne capsule each of 6 colors). 
] ae FREE Bulletin No. 20 on FotoTintS, 3 


| Ee Pee TET ee POT ETT CTT eT eR ee TTT TTT P 


\ddres 
es 


35 


MM /“ DEVELOPED 

FILM "Magic Lined 7 
VAPORATED 
) mance 





American Studios still offers finest 
( ea Bh at same common 
Ss as always! NO 
price vias ” We’ ‘ultra fine-grain de- 
velop all rolls; time enlargem« 4 
with Magic-Eye’’; Vaporate e th * FRAME 
negative and give brilliant 4 en 
lar ments oF Deckled-Edge Velax 
per Ord the ow prices * MAILERS 
16 exposures, 35MM $1 pad 
18 exposure 35MM 
Reloads for 3 exposures .50 * SAMPLES 
Reload for 18 exposu 5 =. 
Sixteen exposure No. 127 roll. oO 
#828 Bantam, etc 25 os Hour Service 
Reprints. 3x4, each 03 | No delay Not 
' ' t utif i fri a too fast - - not 
eau n mond ' 
FREE! EXTRA! ;.": tog Sio'wi * But 
Send rolls or write for FREE eine, superb wahity! 
handy mailers, bargains, etc. 











American Studios, Dept. 3if, La Crosse, Wisc. 















Makes movie editing a 
Has 40 num- 
1 sections 2x2 in. to 
or 16 mm, scenes 
el and 
intedl nti 
nuity slips and simplifi “dd 
directions for movie edit- 
ing with each outfit 
Order one today! 





COMPLETE OUTFIT, $1.75 Postpaid 
2 for $3.25. 3 for $4.75 


MARATHON PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Baus. A, » Wansan Wis. 





Inquiries envied from Dealers 





Anyone can make a syn- 
chronizer... only Mendelsohn 
can make a Speedgun. 


MENDELSOH COMPANY 
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Start with Still 


(Continued from page 23) 


Life 





interesting as a photo of a smiling girl 
is a real trick, but there are many re- 
wards for being able to do it. When you 
have learned how to make a lively still- 
life shot, you can take a better picture 
of a smiling girl than the photographer 
who has concentrated on pretty faces. It 
is only through studying the play of 


| lights on a completely static object that 


you learn the power of light and shadow 
and their infinite possibilities. 

Probably you have heard the story of 
Steichen and the teacup—how he pho- 
tographed it sixty-odd times, yet no two 
pictures were alike. Surely that proves 
the variety possible in still life. There 


| are other methods of observing the same 


thing. For instance, before you take a 
shot or waste a film, light a subject and 
study it on your groundglass, or from the 
camera angle if you do not have ground- 


| glass focusing. Move one light a quarter 


of an inch and the picture changes. 
Raise or lower your camera a fraction 
and watch what happens. Jog the object 
a trifle and again you have a different 
picture. Play around this way for an 
hour and you will get a mastery of light 
you could not hope to achieve after a 
hundred rolls carelessly shot. 

Still life is truly creative. It does not 
depend for its appeal on the universal 
charm of a baby, a dog, or a pretty girl. 


| You alone are responsible for its success 


—or failure. Your choice of subject, your 
feeling for composition, and your use of 
light and shadow are put to the test. 
With a good illustration, you share the 
applause with the model. With a good 
still life, you attain a genuine personal 
triumph. 

Let us assume you have chosen a sub- 
ject. A cold cream jar, a pair of spec- 
tacles, a cigarette, anything you see 
around the house that appeals to you. 
Cover your work table with something 
good looking—monks cloth, silk, velvet, 
or a nice, grainy cardboard. Now set up 
your object. Place your main spotlight 
back of the table and switch it on to 
light the picture. Use your other spot- 
light and floodlight as edgelights or fill- 
ins to lighten the shadows. White card- 
boards will serve as satisfactory reflec- 


| tors. 
Consider each reflector an auxiliary 
light. Study the effect given by them. 


| 


Note how softly they lighten shadows, 
tone down harsh edges. Explore their 
possibilities thoroughly, and never again 
will you be guilty of making a picture 
of a pretty girl with a black shadow de- 
facing her mouth. 

Every trick you learn from taking still 
life photographs can be applied to mak- 
ing model pictures. As you learn, your 
regular shots will improve even more 


strikingly than your still lifes. You will 
| achieve confidence in your tools and 
| speed in manipulating them. These are 


necessities when working with human 
beings, who can hold still for only a 


limited time. 


When your still life is ready and you 


are satisfied with it, you are ready to 
shoot. Make at least three exposures, 
one according to the meter, one slightly 
under, and one a bit over. Develop and 
print them, and you have a new prob- 
lem to mull over. Which is best? You 
will be surprised how often it is not the 
one that is on the button. In still life, 
many a slightly heavy or thin negative 
is more striking than one perfectly ex- 
posed. 

To illustrate this article I have chosen 
ordinary subjects, things found in any 
home. The Raleigh cigarette photo is 
part of the first national campaign I was 
ever given. I used just three lights— 
those same ones which I insist are suffi- 
cient to light any small set for a black- 
and-white photograph. For the back- 
ground I used a grainy cardboard in a 
neutral tone of gray. For effect I de- 
pended solely on composition and dra- 
matic shadows, a unique experiment at 
the time. The simplicity of this photo- 
graph, in contrast to the plushiness of 
the then popular still lifes, aroused the 
interest of the public as well as the pro- 
fession. I had one spot in front to the 
left, another on the right, and a flood- 
light in front to open up the shadows a 
bit. 

In all your indoor still lifes, remember 
the lesson you learned while taking pic- 
tures in the sunlight. Make sure only 
one light source is providing shadows. 
A double shadow is a distraction unless 
it serves a definite purpose. 

The photograph of the basket of food 
proves that interesting material lies no 
farther away than your own kitchen. An 
ordinary market basket and a day’s 
shopping provide all the necessary in- 
gredients. I put the basket on a light 
gray cardboard and went to work. An 
hour and a half saw the contents ar- 
ranged to my satisfaction. Another hour 
with the lights, and the job was done. 
The tough part was to control the spot- 
light from the back so as to give the 
desired dark area behind the basket. A 
weak spot provided an edgelight on the 
right. To open up the shadows, a soft, 
diffused front flood was used. The main 
source was a spot in the back, to the 
left. 

When I speak of diffused light, you 
don’t have to think of expensive diffusers. 
True, they may be easier to manipulate 
and look neater, but a sheet of ordinary 
tissue paper will turn the trick to any- 
one’s satisfaction. The constant struggle 
of the manufacturer to provide new 
gadgets and improve those already in use 
sometimes works a hardship on the ama- 
teur. He imagines he needs all these 
expensive props to make a good picture. 
Actually, all the finest materials, cam- 
eras, lights, meters, and fast films added 
together give a sum total of no achieve- 
ment unless you have complete know!- 
edge of these tools and understand the) 
are valuable but not indispensable. 

With all the new films on the market, 
and the ever-increasing demand for 
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peed, I stick to Eastman Portrait Pan 
ilm for most still lifes. At the insistence 
of the manufacturer I try out every new 


type, often before it is distributed to the 


rade. Yet today I still find this the most 
uitable. Its main superiority lies in its 
onger gradation for middle tones. Here, 
oo, I can cite plenty of exceptions. Por- 
rait Pan gives a true rendering of color 
alue over a long range of colors. Nev- 
‘rtheless, it darkens green and weakens 
ed to such an extent that sometimes 
nly a filter can give normal rendition. 
‘or instance, a red object and a medium 
ray background photograph approxi- 
1ately the same tone on Portrait Pan. 
here are three ways to handle this situ- 
tion. Use different film, use a filter, or 
lay with your lights until you are able 


to separate the object completely from 


he background. I think the last is the 
martest course to pursue in studying 
till life—not because it is hard to change 


film or fit a filter over the lens, but be- 


iuse this course gives you an interest- 
ig problem. In overcoming the diffi- 


culty without mechanical means, a les- 


yn is learned that can never be for- 
»ytten. 
The photograph of the eyeglasses rep- 


resents an entirely different problem. 
Here I admit the material is not likely 


be present in the average home. I 


am including it because it proves the 
value of repetition in composition. A set 


f forks would present an equally diffi- 


cult problem with the exception of the | 


nses in the glasses. The main interest 
n this shot lies in the design composed 


by the circular rims, curved nosepieces, 
and combination straight and bent ear- 
pieces. I wanted to avoid highlights on 
the lenses, and capitalize on the interplay 
of object and shadow. A spotlight to the 
right took care of throwing the shadows 


the glasses onto the eggshell colored 
irdboard. Another spot to the left and 


parallel to the glasses balanced the light 


‘renly. A diffused floodlight in front 
»ened up the shadows so they did not 
listract from the importance of the fea- 
ired subject, the eyeglasses. 

The blackness of the silk hat poses an 


intricate problem in lighting, that of ob- 
taining an even balance for black-and- 


white objects of equal importance. The 


light must be sufficiently intense to show 


‘tail and texture in the black hat, yet 


it must not be too strong or it will burn 


) the white muffler. The time and pa- 
‘nce required to work out a solution 
this problem in contrast provide an- 
her lesson that is never to be forgot- 


ten. I could reproduce this shot in fif- 
teen minutes, although it took me an | 
hour and a half to do it the first time. 


The main source of light was a spot- 


tht in back and to the right of the table. | 


Another spot provided an edgelight from 
e left. This one was low, and cut di- 


rectly across the level of the table, con- 


ntrating on the hat and muffler. A 
i,odlight in front opened up the shad- 
vs slightly. 

[f you are still skeptical about trying 


take still lifes without a lot of fancy 
uipment, take a look at the picture of | 
> kerosene lamp. Here is a composi- | 
The design of the | 


n of five objects. 
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Dependable ... Precise 


DeJur Versatile Enlargers are nat- 
ural mediums for the fullest ex- 
pression of your salon enlargements. 


DeJur Exposure Meters are your 
assurance of sparkling, brilliant pic- 
tures, in black-and-white or color. 


Yet, with all their superiorities, De- 
Jur Enlargers and Meters are eco- 
nomically priced. 





At every good camera 


shop..write for catalogs. 







































































for suitable KODACHROME 


The new HUNTING AND FISHING 
MAGAZINE, with the largest sports- 
men's circulation in the world, offers 
CASH AWARDS for KODACHROMES 
suitable for covers. 

Close-up action scenes of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dogs and wildlife pre- 
ferred. All KODACHROMES submitted 
will be carefully considered and win- 
ners selected by editorial staff under 
supervision of Albert Dixon Simmons, 
famous wildlife photographer and 
camera editor. 

See April issue of the new HUNT- 
ING AND FISHING for complete de- 
tails. Subscription rate, only $1! for 
whole year (12 big issues). Write 
name and address clearly and mail 
TODAY. 


HUNTING and FISHING 
27P Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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GOLBLEND 


ANTIQUE BROWN TONER 


for D. 0. Papers 
Other than Bromide 







TONES YOUR 
PRINTS TO A RICH 
DARK BROWN 


One Solution! 
One Tray! 
No Heat! 


Two-Ounce 
Bottle Makes 
1 Gal. Solution 


Ask Your Dealer 


Enjoy the biggest photo thrill you've ever 
had since you started taking pictures — try 
GOLBLEND — the new toning discovery that 
tones prints (on developing-out papers other 
than bromide) to a rich, warm antique brown. 
Easy to use . . . easy to control. Prints toned 
with GOLBLEND have a distinctive, rich look 
that helps win awards. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send $1! for a 2 oz. bottle and com- 
plete instructions. List of tonable papers Free. 
Address: Dept. PP-B. 








THE GROSS PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


1501-17 W. BANCROFT ST 





, TOLEDO, OHIO 





CUSTOM 

QUALITY WORK at no extra cost. 
Your 35 MM. roll ultra fine grain 
processed and each exposure enlarged 
to 3% x 4% on deckle-edged gloss 
or matte paper... only $1.00 
We will Reload your Cartridge with 
Eastman Film for.....ccccecs 50c 
24-HOUR SERVICE 

Studios of 


Giese & aw in today—out tomorrow. 


are located 
only in 
la Crosse 


Leaders Since 1920 — R. Ray 














PHOTO 
ENLARGER 3]. 4 








oney bac guarantee. 
EAL Proto Enlarger that 
a es tine wor cuses auto 
matically. Also COPIES and 
he is a Contact P rinter and Re- 
lable interesting 
etre i i free Only $7.04 
! te n £.5 achromatic ions 
included 
With an. adaitie — F6.3, 3% 
t ANASTIG. 
| MAT L E NS 8: ’ Of 
i IDEAL-H 


— 148 West 23rd St., New York 








35mm BULK FILM 


EASTMAN PLUS X & SUPER XX 
3 Cartridges ............ $1.00 al 


25 Ft.....$1.00 | 100 Ft... . .$3.75 








FREE, with 50 and 100 Ft. orders, Eyemo Metal spool 
ree when requested. 
Mail Orders Promptly Fiiled P.P 


FILM CENTER RELOADING SERVICE 


Station G y.c 


Box 272 









sew | RAY’S PHOTOSERVICE 


Dept. 22-D, La Crosse, Wisconsin | 
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pitcher and basin, the marble top of the 
table, and the shape of the chair are 
clearly visible. This shot was made 
without benefit of studio light at all. The 
only illumination came from the kero- 
sene lamp. I even dispensed with my 
favorite cardboard reflectors. The detail 
in the picture was picked out by the 
light of the lamp bouncing off the oppo- 
site wall of the room. If I had used a 
white sheet, I could have secured more 
detail, but I was trying to prove how lit- 
tle equipment is necessary for a still life. 

Perhaps one of the reasons I am so 
anxious for amateurs to study still life 
as a short cut to professional excellence 
is personal. I specialized at first on still 
life, and anything I have achieved in 
illustration I ascribe to my still life train- 
ing. An editor I know, aware of my de- 
sire to arouse the amateur’s interest in 
still life, sent an interviewer to my stu- 
dio. I was taking a still life of a radio, 
in an elaborate living room set, in full 
color. I was working frantically, and 
answering her questions at the same 
time. Among other things I told her 
the intensity of each light on the set. 

When the article appeared, I should 
have disappeared. Under the title of 
“Advice to Amateurs,” I explained in it 
how to take that still life. I demon- 
strated the place and intensity of each 
light on the set. Totaled up they came 
to a neat 50,000 watts. The scorching let- 
ters that enraged amateurs sent me made 
my ears burn. I determined some day 
in print to answer the justified criticism 
by proving my point. Still lifes are fun, 
still lifes are instructive—and still lifes 
are well within the range and budget of 
any interested amateur.—® 





Printing Timer 


(Continued from page 55) 








tion in the accuracy of calibration. It 
is advisable also to provide some ven- 
tilation to prevent overheating of the 
tube. Four or five 5s” holes drilled in 
the back of the cabinet near the top will 
furnish this ventilation if the bottom is 
left open, and if the unit is completely 
enclosed the same number of vents 
should be provided at the bottom. 

Wiring up the tube socket does not 
require any technical knowledge, inas- 
much as most of the sockets have small 
numbers stamped or moulded near each 
connection. If the socket you intend to 
use does not have these numbers, you 
can number them, clockwise from the 
slot, looking at the bottom of the socket. 
This socket is commercially known as 
“small octal.” 

If the circuit diagram shown is care- 
fully followed there should be no diffi- 
culty experienced in wiring the device. 
Use tinned “push-back” radio hookup 
wire, and be sure that all the connec- 
tions are carefully and firmly soldered. 
Do not use “acid core” solder or any cor- 
rosive soldering paste. A “rosin core” 
solder works very well, and does not 
cause corrosion at the joints. 

Extreme care must be used in wiring 
in part C2. This is an electrolytic con- 
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denser and the polarity, as marked on 
the unit, must be observed. Failure to 
do so will ruin the condenser. A num- 
ber of different types of switches will 
suffice for Sl. Probably the easiest to 
procure is a double pole—double throw 
non-locking pushbutton switch. Yaxley 
No. 2006 fits this need. Switch S3 is a 
single pole—single throw toggle switch 
for manual operation, and is used for 
focusing, etc. The photograph does not 
show this extra switch, as the one I used 
is a jack switch with double pole— 
double throw non-locking on one side, 
and single pole—single throw locking on 
the other. If you can get one like it, 
S3 can be eliminated, and the one switch 
will serve the two purposes. 

The relay should present no special 
problem. There are a number of mod- 
erately priced DC relays with double 
pole—single throw contacts. It is to be 
noted that as soon as the unit is con- 
nected to the power lines, the plate cur- 
rent flows in the tube, energizes the 
relay, and opens the controlled circuit. 
The normally closed contacts are not 
used. The resistance of the relay wind- 
ing is not critical, but a good sensitive 
relay of not over 1000 ohms resistance 
is preferred. It should operate on 20 
milliamperes or less, and 5 to 10 milli- 
amperes would be preferred. By care- 
ful shopping, such a relay can be pur- 
chased for from one to two dollars. 

No exact value is given for Cl be- 
cause of the difference in capacity of 
reasonably priced “replacement” con- 
densers that can be used. It should have 
an actual capacity of about four micro- 
farads (4 mf). It must be a paper- 
wound unit, and preferably rated at 500 
volts direct current working voltage. The 
value of this condenser will affect, to 
some extent, the maximum controlled 
time of the timing unit. The Girard- 
Hopkins paper wound “electrolytic re- 
placement,” (type P8) was used in my 
timer. Aerovox paper-wound “8 micro- 
farad electrolytic replacement” with an 
actual capacity of 3 microfarads should 
work satisfactorily. 

The value of R1 is not critical. Any 
value from 50,000 ohms up will work. 
Its purpose is to keep some resistance 
in the circuit when R2 is set at minimum 
resistance. This is to prevent a short 
circuit when S1 is closed. The unit seems 
to have more stability if the value of 
R1 is 250,000 ohms. R2 will. be found 
to have three terminals. The center one 
is common; it is used along with either 
of the other two. One will make the 
scale read clockwise, the other counter- 
clockwise. 

Check over the wiring carefully; go 
over it twice, for an error may cause 
damage. Connect the input cord to a 
110-115-volt alternating current outlet 
and in 15 to 20 seconds you should hear 
the relay close. Let the unit warm up 
for about 15 minutes before trying to 
calibrate it. The timer should have a 
control which ranges from 2 to about 30 
seconds. 

A number of methods of preparing the 
scale will present themselves. I drilled 
holes into the top panel and filled them 
with white paint. Another method would 
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be to mount a piece of stiff white card 
or radio dial under the mounting nut 
that holds the variable resistor (R2) 
in place. Then letter the time in sec- 
onds on this card, or mark time intervals 
on the radio dial. 

Calibration can be made against a stop 
watch, an electric clock with a sweep 
second hand, or against the pendulum 
of a 60-beat pendulum clock. Don't 
make your calibration marks permanent 
until you have checked each of them 
a time or two. The calibration marks 
will run together somewhat at the higher 
end of the scale. However, this is no 
disadvantage as the operator can esti- 
mate the setting within a second or two, 
even at the extreme top of the scale, 
and the percentage of error is negligible. 
I calibrated the units on my scale in 
seconds up to 10 seconds, and in 5-second 
groups up to 30 seconds. 

If your particular printing problems 
call for frequent exposures of longer 
duration than 30 seconds, the unit can 
be reset and a second exposure given 
for the additional number of seconds. 
It is not necessary to use an enlarger 
or printer for calibration. Connect a 
short extension with socket and lamp to 
the controlled AC outlet. 

Now for the list of parts which you 
will need to construct this electronic 
timer for printing and enlarging: 


Relay: Single pole—double throw 
direct current relay to operate on 20 
milliamperes. 

Resistors: 

Rl: 250,000-ohm 12-watt resistor. 

R2: 3-megohm variable resistor 
(Yaxley UC504). 


R3: 200-ohm 10-watt resistor. 

Condensers: 

Cl: See text. 

C2: 250-volt 8-microfarad electro- 
lytic condenser. 

Switches: 

Sl: Double pole—double throw 


pushbutton switch (see text). 
S2: Contacts of relay. 
S3: Single pole—single throw tog- 
gle switch. 
l-ampere fuse. 
Octal socket for 117L7GT tube. 
Raytheon type 117L7GT tube. 
Conventional wall outlet. 
Extension cord and plug. 


As soon as the timing unit has been 
calibrated, it is ready for use. Plug 
your enlarger or printer into the con- 
trolled outlet, and estimate the number 
of seconds required or use a test strip. 
Set the dial to the required number of 
seconds, give the pushbutton one instan- 
taneous push, and forget about it. One 
word of caution—do not hold the push 
button down, because the calibrated time 
will start at the time you release the 
button, a half second or quarter second 
push is all that is required. 

Your counting and_clock-watching 
days are over. At the end of the deter- 
mined time the printer or enlarger will 
be turned off automatically! 

You will find this electronic timer well 
worth building, and a valuable addition 
to your darkroom.— 
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ODAY ... as ever since we inaugu- 
rated our Color Photography Depart- 
ment ... Fotoshop has the reputa- 
tion of being the outstanding organiza- 
tion in this field, maintaining by far the 
largest and most complete stock of color 
cameras, equipment and supplies. 
When we introduced our Color Depart- 
ment over three years ago, we were de- 
termined to build a sound, honest-to- 
goodmess business that would fill the 
needs of color photographers. How we 
have succeeded is demonstrated by the 
thousands of customers we have earned, 
from the very top names in commercial 
illustrative photography to the inter- 
ested amateurs in the far corners of the 
world. 

The service of Fotoshop’s Color Photog- 
raphy Department can be of help to you, 
whether you are faced with an intricate 
professional problem or simply concerned 
with a choice between materials or 
brocesses. 


KITS, MATERIALS, etc. 
Curtis Orthotone Trial Kit... .. eaelebibeed $ 5.75 
Es «in 0dncaqccunceessneseues 2.95 
Chromotone Print Outfit...................... 6.95 
ORR er 4.95 
TEE 5: +<wcesndsceoetencceeses 7.95 
ON OOS 2.00 
Eastman Dyes, pt. size 1.60 
Model K Printer Kits 9.50 
Model K Printers, assembled, enameled, etc 25.00 
Curtis Dufay Printers 8.95 


We shall be pleased to supply quotations 
or information on any specific material 
or equipment. Address Dept. PE. 





Color Hoadquarters” 


Two m 


214x314" Curtis Scout, Goerz Dogmar, Kalart R.F., 1940 balance $305.00 
2%4x3% Curtis Scout, Goerz Dogmar 4.5, Kalar Rangefinder 360.00 
6.5x9cm Devin, Ar gmat £4.5, rangefi 

6.5x9cm Devin, Goerz Dogmar f4.5, rangefinder, new guarantee 295.00 
6.5x9cm Devin, Goerz Artar f9, rangefinder, new guarantee 
3%4x4%4" National, Goerz Dogmar f4.5, Meyer Rangefinder and 

View, Daylite bal 
— National, Goerz Dogmar f4.5, Meyer Rf & Vf, new guar., 


5x7” Devin, 


5x7” Devin Precision type, current model, cld list $1185 less lens.. 725.00 
5x7” National Cameras, completely factory reconditioned, equal 


to new in 
5x7” Nation 
SINGLE 


24x34” National (Lerochrome), less lens 

2%4x3'%4" National (Lerochrome), Ilex Palko Special 
34%4x44" Curtis KD factory assembled, less lens . 
34x44" Curtis KD factcry assembled, Schneider Xenar f4.5, Comp. 140.00 
9xl2cm Wickham Camera, fitted plush case, extra helders, filters, 


etc., less 


4x5” Ives (Trichrome) boxes only, excellent balance 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


bad Z 







USED EQUIPMENT SPECIALS 
IRROR CAMERAS 


250.00 





der, good condition 
295.00 
475.00 


Graflex type, current model, list $995 less lens 


every performance. Less lens 
al, current model. Less lens 
MIRROR CAMERAS 


lens (takes 13.5 focal length) 


314x414” Vivex Automatic Repeating Back, unusual buy 195.00 
9x12cm Semi-Automatic Repeating Back, like new 95.00 
Eastman Transmission Reflection densitometer, list $405, like new 295.00 
Eastman Transmission Densitometer, new wheel, like new 160.00 
Rebuilt Marshall Densitometers 37.50 
New Marshall Densitometers 44.50 


New National Densitometer 
Curtis Color Analyst, 3'4x4'/% Table Model 


MAK 


KODACHROMES with Balanced SEPARATIONS 


Contact 
Fotosho 
control, 


any size Kodachrome, 
Please allow three days for laboratory service. 


Send for free copy Fall & Winter Bulletin containing six 
pages listing color equipment and supplies. 






E COLOR PRINTS FROM YOUR OWN 


separations from Kodechromes made in 
p laboratories with the finest densitometric 
printing factors included, $1.00 per set for 
up to and including 4x 5. 














"'The Nation's Color Headquarters'' 


FOTOSHOP, INC. 


Dept. PE 
18 EAST 42d ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























Cellulose 


FILM SPONGE 
made by DU PONT 








FOR WIPING AND DRYING 
films, prints, plates 
and chromium 
or ferrotype plates 





7 LEAVES NO LINT 
¥ CAN'T SCRATCH 
¥ SOFT WHEN WET 


/ HOLDS 20 TIMES ITS 
WEIGHT IN WATER 


At all photographic stores 


60s par.orf 
if your dealer should not be able to 
supply you, send 35¢ in U.S. Stamps 
to Du Pont, Wilmington, Delaware, for 
delivery anywhere in the U. S. A. 
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A command is radioed. An attack is folled. 
That’s radio in the Field Artillery! ... Di- 
recting the fire of concealed cannons, filling 
in until wire communications are installed, 
keeping in touch with fast-moving cavalry 
and armored forces, radio plays a vital role 
here. . . . Read about the selection and train- 
ing of radio personnel for the Field Artillery, 
about the various equipment, such as the 
**walkie-talkie’’ carried and operated by one 
man, in the 


March Issue 


+ RADIO * 


FEATURED AT NEWSSTANDS EVERYWHERE 


NEWS 
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® Put the quality of life into your 
black and white prints. Color them 


with Marshall's easily applied oil 
paints. You don’t have to be an 
artist, brushes aren’t necessary. 
Just spread the colors over picture 
with a tuft of cotton. The details 
of the photo shine through. Com- 
plete instructions tell you how and 
where to use each color. Buy a set 
today. You'll find fun and satis- 
faction making these real-life, col- 
ored photographs. Sets from $1. 
Write for literature. Sold by lead- 


ing dealers. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, INc. 


Dept. A, 167-173 N. Ninth St. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














39 MM FILM can 
developed so enlarged S 


Any 36 exposure roll of film 

fine grain processed and each 

good negative | enlarged to ap- 

proximately 3” x 4” on single 

weight glossy paper for only 1.00 

8 EXPOSURE ROLLS developed and enlarged 
to twice original negative size for 

only 


Rush your films today Ask for FREE Booklet 


MINILABS 


Box 485 MADISON SQUARE P.0. NEW YORK. NY. 








DON'T CUT YOUR 35mm FILMSTRIPS 


— Keep Them in Handy 


MARA-FILES 


Preserve your films in the 
original rolls — easier to file, 
easier to locate, easier to han- 
dle! Mara-Files provide safe, 

dustproof negative 
storage at little cost. 
Each file has index for 





description of roll a 
easy location. Ma 
Files are well ‘made 
ind have neat, black, 
pebbled coverings, 
Send your order today 
50 Roll Mara-File $1.00 Postpaid —Get your negative 
strips ~~ away in 


25 Roll Mara-File 75e Postpaid ood orde 


MARATHON PHOTOSUPPLY £0.,Bor4t5-A, Wausau, Wis. 
































TIMED BY oe Sees ve 
and enlarged t mammoth 3424 sise, for only 
$1.00! 18 exposure rolls maly ‘e. We use Velox Rapid 
Printer. All enlargements tied by amasing automatic 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC CEI EYE,” in dust-proof at- ' D 
mosphere. Films V apo wrote Treated to prevent scrateh- 

Send rolis or write for FREE print, tree mailer 


ing 
PHOTO SHOP. ecantapabtind GA, 


Box 917, 







Aart Corners 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
at will, Order of your dealer -or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 30-1) 4711 N. Clark St., Chicage lic a boxette of 10u 
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Copying Without a Camera 


(Continued from page 37) 











are from 8% to 1334 inches wide in 60- 
foot lengths, and the cut sheets in sizes 
from 8x10 to 11x17. 

Both the paper negatives and the prints 
made from these negatives should be de- 
veloped for one minute in the following 
recommended developer: 


Haloid-Rectigraph Developer 


Water. .... ncscese* ae 
Metol P 40 grains 
Hydroquinone 160 grains 
Sodium sulfite, des. loz. 130 ¢r. 
Sodium carbonate loz. 260 gr. 
Potassium bromide 24 grains 


If greater contrast is desired the fol- 
lowing formula should be used: 


Haloid-Rectigraph Halodol Developer 


Water 2 quarts 
Metol 40 grains 
Hydroquinone 160 grains 
Sodium sulfite, des. loz. 130¢r. 


Sodium carbonate 1 oz. 260 gr. 
Halodol 10 grains 
Developing time—1 minute. 

Ordinary precautions connected with 
paper development should be observed. 
A short-stop bath of the acetic acid type 
and an ordinary acid hardening fixing 
bath such as Agfa 201 or Kodak F-5 is 
satisfactory. The following fixing bath 
is recommended by Haloid: 


Haloid-Rectigraph Fixing Bath 
Water bara ; 2 quarts 
Hypo 1514 ounces 
Sodium sulfite, des. 14 ounce 
Potassium alum 305 grains 
Citric acid . 132 grains 

Fixing time—5 minutes. 

Washing is carried out in the conven- 
tional manner. The negatives or prints 
should be dried between photographic 
blotters, preferably under pressure. 

Little can be said regarding exposure, 
since conditions and equipment vary 
from darkroom to darkroom. At first it 
may be necessary to use small test strips 
to determine the correct exposure when 
making a negative from any particular 
original. However, a little experience in 
reflex printing will soon train the indi- 
vidual worker to classify various types 
of originals and so standardize the ex- 
posure for each of the types encountered. 
In printing the resulting negatives, test 
strips may be used at first to determine 
the correct exposure, although after 
printing a few paper negatives this prob- 
lem will be greatly simplified. 

It is possible to retouch either the 
original or the paper negative. Often 
this may be desirable or even necessary, 
as in the case of an old, cracked, or 
folded original. The usual retouching 
pencils or spotting colors can be used 
satisfactorily. Retouching on the nega- 
tives should be done by transmitted light. 

Of course, reflex copying has some 
limitations. It does not permit making 
copies either larger or smaller than the 
originals, and it fails to hold all the 
subtle tones of photographic illustrations. 
However, it is unexcelled for doing quick 
jobs where same-size copies are satisfac- 
tory and where accurate tone rendition 
is not important. 


You can find many uses for reflex 


copying. I have found it a great time- 
saver in making reference notebooks, 
compiled from many sources, and in 
copying valuable records and documents. 
Best of all, it is easy to get started in 
reflex copying. Right now, you probably 
have almost all of the necessary mate- 
rials and equipment at hand.—} 


Ride Your Hobby 


(Continued from page 33) 











making noises with his lips to attract 
the horse’s attention. 

Let your subjects mount their horses, 
and then shoot some portraits of them 
posed against a filtered sky. Watch the 
camera angle so as not to distort the 
animal’s head in your pictures, and be 
sure that the background (if it doesn’t 
happen to be the sky) is a good one. 

After getting some closeups and semi- 
closeups, step back for a few medium 
or long shots which include the entire 
figures of horse and rider in the com- 
position. Here again, watch the back- 
ground and make sure that it doesn’t 
conflict with the subject matter. Put 
some human interest into your pictures 
by having the riders pose in the midst 
of typical actions. One model can be 
shown reaching across to offer a com- 
panion a light, helping a lady mount her 
steed, pointing to some distant spot, or 
waving to a passing horseman. And 
the horse will be only too happy to nibble 
grass characteristically while his rider 
chats with a partner. 

In completing your file of “static” or 
posed shots, don’t overlook silhouettes 
against the sky, as well as unusual angle 
shots of riders framed by the bridle of 
your own horse. 

Action pictures are plentiful along 
almost any bridle path, and you’re sure 
to want some shots showing riders trot- 
ting and galloping. In this connection, 
you're cautioned to watch the gait of the 
animal you are photographing. Unless 
you familiarize yourself with it, the 
horse is apt to show up in the picture 
as though he were merely ambling along. 
This is due to the fact that at one point 
in the gait of a horse—the instant when 
he is gathering himself for the next 
surge forward—his legs are poised in a 
walking position. 

So if you want to capture the speed 
and power of the animal’s galloping 
stride in a photograph, you must follow 
him closely in the viewfinder for some 
time. Focus on a spot in the path; then 
just as he reaches this point and kicks 
forward in one of his leaping strides, 
trip the shutter. In this way you're apt 
to catch a real action study of the beast, 
with all four feet off the ground and his 
mane flying in the wind. Naturally, you 
must choose a shutter speed fast enough 
to stop the action, and the more nearly 
the horse comes to crossing the line of 
view at right angles, the faster this shut- 
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ter speed will have to be. A speed of 
1/200 or 1/300 second frequently is ade- 
quate, but if you can shoot at 1/500 or 
1/1000, so much the better. As a matter 
of fact, it’s wise to shoot even the posed 
pictures at a speed no slower than 1/200 
second, because you never can predict 
when a horse is going to move his head 
or his ears just at the wrong time. 

There’s plenty of humor to be photo- 
graphed on the bridle path The novice 
on horseback can be particularly humor- 
ous, but it calls for constant and careful 
attention on your part to snap him in 
his more ludicrous moments. If he 
hasn’t learned to post (and few novices 
can do this properly) set the shutter at 
its fastest speed and try to catch the hap- 
less individual as he or she lands on the 
horse’s back with a bump. Whether the 
subject of a picture like this is trying to 
maintain outward composure or is just 
simply registering honest agony, the 
facial expression is apt to make a really 
funny picture. 

As far as that goes, you can easily pose 
some humorous incidents. First, get a 
shot of the rider apparently in trouble 
on a galloping steed. Next, show the 
individual seated on the ground, looking 
daggers at the animal after presumably 
having been thrown for a loss. A good 
windup for a series like this is a shot of 
the disillusioned rider limping homeward 
in the light of the setting sun. 

If you want pictures of an expert rider 
in action, look around for the instructor 
or riding master in charge of a group. 
He will undoubtedly consent to pose for 
several shots, and it won’t hurt to offer 
him a print or two in payment. He may 
even be encouraged to jump his horse 
over small obstacles along the path or 
to take a regulation jump if there’s one 
in an adjacent paddock. By crouching 
down for an extremely low angle shot, 
you can get a thrilling picture of him 
against the sky as he soars over the 
obstacle. Try to make the exposure just 
as the horse’s forelegs cross the barrier 
if you want to get the best effect. Shots 
made during the descent are not general- 
ly considered good among riders. 

If the country is hilly or mountainous, 
look around for vantage points from 
which to shoot down or shoot up at a 
group of riders as they wind their way 
along a trail. If the animals’ hooves are 
shown kicking up puffs of dust in pic- 
tures of this kind, so much the better. 
Perhaps there’s some point in the trail 
where the horses must ford a shallow 
stream or creek, and a setup like this 
will provide you with many opportuni- 
ties for nice backlighting. The splash- 
ing of the sunlit water provides some 
really fine pictorial effects. Be sure to 
choose a good camera angle. 

It’s impossible to enumerate all of the 
picture possibilities to be found along a 
bridle path. Once you get there you'll 
wish that you’d brought a lot more film 
along. The main thing is to keep your 
eyes peeled and your trigger finger ready 
for as many of the opportunities as you 
can handle. You're certain to have an 
enjoyable day’s outing—and you're very 
likely to build up a collection of pictures 
of which you'll be proud.—f 
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“geeegrtnnay BRAND NEW 
15gx2q Super Ikonta A and A Special 
24x24 Super tkonta B and BX 

2'4x3%q Super Ikonta C 

2'4x2'q Ikoflex | 

24x24 Ikonta B Novar F3.5 

2'4x2'q Ikonta B Zeiss F3.5 

2'4x3'%q Nettar C 

9xi2 cm tdeal B Zeiss F4.5 

35mm Contax Models If and III 

24x2%q Weltur Tessar F2.8 

2'44x2'%q Korelle Tessar F2.8 

2'4x2%q Rolleicord I! F3.5 

2%4x3%q Reolleicord I-A F4.5 

9xi2 cm Bee Bee Xenar F4.5 

9x12 cm Bee Bee 5'4” Zeiss F4.5 

9xi2 cm Bee Bee 6” Zeiss F4.5 

24x24 §.S. Dolly Tessar F2.8 

i5ex22 Exakta B Biotar F2 

35 mm Leicas—Models II, tI! Chrome, 





/ Although importers’ stocks of many of these items are com- 
pletely gone and others exceedingly difficult to obtain, we 
still have these very desirable cameras. Write us today for 
Prices or let us know what you have to trade. 





111B and Standard 





THE PICK OF OUR USED CAMERAS 


35mm Robot I F3.5 VPrimotar... , $ 59.50 
5mm Perfex 55 F2.8 Wollensak...... 49.50 
35mm Leica Standard F2 Summar...... 105.00 
smm Univex Mercury F3.5 Tricor..... 4.95 
35mm Kine Exakta F2.8 Xenon ..... 150.00 
3x4 cm Makinette, E.C., F2.7 Anticomar 49.50 
3x4 cm Baby Ikomat F3.5 Novar sa 27.50 
x4 cm Zeiss Kolibri F4.5 Novar aves Snene 
x4 cm Kodak Vollenda F3.5 Radionar. 27.50 
158x114 Balda F2.9 Trioplan..... .. 29.50 
1%x144 Altissa F4.5 Victar a 19.50 
1%xl%q Agfa Speedex F4.5 Agfa...... 24.00 
1%x1%q Precisa w. case F4.5 Victar... 21.50 
2%4x3%4 Voigtlander Bessa w. R.F. F3.5 
Helomar ...... . 64.50 








ABE COHEN'S EXCHANGE 


244x3% Voigtlander Bessa F4.5 Skopar.§$ 24.50 
2%x5%4 Super Kodak w. R.F. exposure 

meter F3.5 K.A. a 145.00 
534x5% Nixe F6.8 Hekla 27.50 
3% x4% Graflex D. Rev. B. F3.5 

Schneider Xenar 115.00 
4x5 R.B. Series B. Graflex 7%” F4.5 

WK.A 69.50 
2%x2% Primarflex 4” C.Z. F3.5 115.00 
34x4% R.B. Tele Graflex 64%” F4.5 

Schneider 72.50 
2144x3% Kawee Pack Camera S.E. F4.5 

Dialytar ; 22.50 
9x12 em Voigtlander Avus D.E. F4.5 

Skopar ‘ 24.50 
§xl2 cm Zeiss Trona D.E, F4.5 Dominar 42.50 
9x12 cm Kodak Recomar w. R.F. D.E 

F4.5 Meyer Gorlitz . : 69.50 
9x12 cm Welta D.E, F4.5 Eurynar 22.50 

Send for Special Bargain List 

COOPERATING! 





National Trade-in Week 
You can get more by 
trading your used cam- 
era or other equipment 
now. You can elect to 
receive payment in 
DEFENSE BONDS .é 
STAMPS; in cash; or as 
an allowance against 
another purchase. 
Write for our estimate now! 























142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
336 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. | 





MADE 
TWIN LENS REFLEX 


‘528 


All metal construction. 


Twin synchronized high speed Wollen- 
sak lenses 


Taking lens 85 mm, f 3.5 Velostigmat 
corrected for color work. 


Viewing lens f 3.2 anastigmat. 
2% x 2% size of image and print. 
Alphax shutter speeds 1/10 to 1/200. 


See your dealer or write Dept. P-5. 


CIRO, INCORPORATED 


100 E. ATWATER ST. @ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








WHAT'S THE LIMIT? 


A pilot’s in a pressure tank. What at- 





mospheres can he stand? How high will 
a plane go? How long will one last? 
Can the tip of a blind rivet be exploded 
so it mushrooms and holds its load? 
How can plastic be joined to metal? 
Read about the new Lockheed struc- 
tures research laboratory which is de- 
signed to answer these and hundreds of 
other questions in the picture-packed 


APRIL ISSUE 


| GMA 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS—25¢ 


96999999990 04% 
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DEVELOPED 
& ENLARGED 


4 Exclusive qnpinessing advances 
4 make possible a previously un- 
realized quality at this astonish- 



















WRITE FOR 





ingly low price. Automatic equip- 
ment of uncanny precision keeps 
cost low, eliminates human error 


in judging negatives. 
Each Frame Separately Expos- 
ed with 1/100 Second Accuracy 
Speedi-dry InfraRed Ray Bath,plus pure, 
filtered air, assures cleaner, glossier 
negatives. Films permanently protected 
by revolutionary Cryolyte Process. 36 
exposure rolls (except‘‘Mercury”’), fine 
grain developed (Eastman DK-20) and 
enlargedto brilliant3 "x4 "glossy prints, 
90c, Cartridge reloaded with Eastman 
Plus X, 35c. 18 exposnre rolls, 55c; 
reload, 20c. Films processed day receiv- 
ed, Credit for non-printing negatives. 
PHOTO CONTEST—V aluable Prizes 
W rite for details 
TECHNUFINISH LABORATORY 
629 Brown Street, Rochester, N. Y. 




















SAILING BAG, 
SAMPLE PRINT 





















816% BULK MOVIE FILM © ows em - eral Tin and ality 
pictures. Weston 12. 100’ 8-8m $1.95; 100° sgl 1 $1.15; 400’ 16m 
$4.95 


SAVE MONEY... 
DEVELOP YOUR 
< OWN MOVIES 
only $15.50 complete 


+ . Everything needed to develop 
own film. Outfit pays for 
Reel 





order 


F cam 


*3 maller « 
Camera spools 40c 2 | tony — . Processing rate 100 . 


tfit or 34 fe 8/8m. fils 


16mm 85c; Fy ft. 8/8m rite for free circulars 
uP RIOR B BULK FILM CO. 
188 W. Randoiph St. Dept. P 4 








Chicago, tl. 





Nationally known new and used cameras 
lenses and photographic equipment at low 
est prices Old equipment occepted in trade 


CAPITAL 
CAMERA 


EXCHANGE 


Largest Stock of Cameras and 
Equipment in the South 


WRITE 

US FOR 

PHOTO 
EQUIPMENT 


1003 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


-FINE GRAIN 











Generous 314 x 412 Inch enlar 
35 mm film ents by the regieoily new ELEC- 
Developed TRIC EYE CONTROL, assuring you 
Enlarged = beautiful, brilliant pictures from 


our negativ 
Kets Supre me rm loads—36 exp. 50c, 
Send for FREE mailing bag and 
complete price list. 


BEST PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5250 
Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles 


18 exposures 


65c 


36 exposures 


$1.00 


2”x2” Kodachromes Exclusively 


National Parks, N. Y., 








and San Francisco Fair 

and Historic High in Quality and 
Moderate in Price Sold on Money-back Basis. 
Request list of newest subject 


ELK STUDIO, Elkton, 


Department A 


CAMERA REPAIRS 
Bellows Made To Order 


Shutters repaired. Prompt 
expert service. All makes. 
Low cost. Fully Guaranteed. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE estimate. Give make and model. 


UNITED CAMERA Inc, {.'3'3 Beimont 


Scent Spots. 


Md. 
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Pictures for Defense 
(Continued from page 21) 











“Our men have to have enough tech- 
nical skill to overcome the photographic 
difficulties, enough engineering knowl- 
edge to know what to look for in the 
manufacture of a particular item, and 
enough imagination and picture sense 
to avoid dullness. If these were lack- 
ing, any industrial picture in our files 
would look like every other one. 

“We beat the difficulties by selecting 
striking camera angles, and employing 
plenty of light. Our people are experts 
in multiple synch~onized flash technique, 
shooting as many as 18 bulbs for one 
exposure. As we can’t string wires all 
over the place, we have developed a 
system by which remote extension flashes 
are set off by short wave radio. The 
equipment is now being built We have 
sampled it and know it works.” 

The OEM photo unit is exceptionally 
busy right now, making pictures to in- 
form and instruct the public on phases 
of our war effort which affect civilians. 
It is responsible for covering the whole 
home front and for domestic distribution 
of its pictures. The Rockefeller Com- 
mittee is distributing agency for Latin 
America, ar the group headed by Col. 
William J. Donovan, Coordinator of In- 
formation, handles export to other parts 
of the world. However, neither of these 
is a production agency. 

Demands on the OEM have mounted 
to a flood of some 300 picture requests 
a week, aside from tasks originated by 
Nelson and his staff themselves. The 
bulk of the requests are from news- 
papers, popular and picture magazines, 
trade journals, house organs, and spe- 
cialized group publications. In addition, 
OEM pictures are available to all govern- 
ment publications. Aside from conven- 
tional photographs, the staff also makes 
pictures for posters and exhibits. 

“We work on the principle that a 
picture is no good unless it is published, 
and hence concentrate chiefly on distri- 
bution,” says Nelson. “And the success 
of our distribution is attested by the 
fact that eight out of ten pictures in our 
files have seen print at least once, mostly 
in publications other than daily news- 
papers. 

“Another departure from usual pub- 
licity practice is that we have no hand- 
outs, with just two exceptions thus far. 
On the civilian defense instructional ma- 
terial, it was felt necessary to bring the 
air raid do-and-don’t series before the 
public quickly. And we have a weekly 
rotogravure page service, about 60 per- 
cent of which is published. 

“We send out two or three bulletins 
a month to selected publications describ- 
ing new releases, and the pictures are 
sent on request with the stipulation that 
those not used be returned. We have 
found this to be the most effective and 
economical means of distribution. It 


| economizes on prints and therefore keeps 
| down the pressure on our staff. At the 


same time it places a psychological pre- 
mium on our pictures because they 





are not forced onto an editor’s crowded 
desk. We operate on the premise that 
the quality of a picture and its essential 
editorial merit ought to get it published. 
We feel that its quality ought to be as 
good, or even better than those the pub- 
lication is obtaining from its own staff.” 

The OEM unit started from scratch a 
little more than a year ago, with Nelson 
and one other man as its staff. Now 
there are eight photographers, some of 
whom are outstanding. The files have 
been built up to some 2,500 subjects. 
War and Navy department files occas- 
ionally serve as backstops, and recently 
the British Press Service has been sup- 
plying subjects for which there are some 
calls. 

The eight staffers operate on assign- 
ment all over the country. One was in 
San Francisco the day Japanese planes 
were first reported offshore. The pri- 
mary purpose of his assignment was to 
show what civilian defense looked like 
under the threat of actual war. 

Assignments are made by Nelson and 
Robert J. Moffett, second in command, 
who know at the time what the distri- 
bution will be, so there are a minimum 
of unused pictures to file away. For the 
daily press, spot news releases are ar- 
ranged for and made. 

Of the eight staff men, five joined 
after much experience and the remain- 
ing three were trained on the job, after 
working as clerks or laboratory assis- 
tants. 

Alfred T. Palmer is termed by Nelson 
one of the best industrial photographers 
in the country, and “without a peer on 
marine photography.” He came to OEM 
after working for various shipping lines, 
and had been in business for himself 
almost two decades although only 36 
years old. 

Howard Hollem joined the OEM staff 
fresh from a series of travels about the 
country covering subjects he fancied 
and, more important, selling his product 
to such magazines as Fortune. He is 
credited with a keen continuity sense and 
with being a capable photographic re- 
porter. 

On part-time contract the OEM ac- 
quired Robert Yarnall Richie, an out- 
standing industrial photographer. 

Nelson is the spark plug of the outfit. 
At Boston Tech and at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., of which he is a gradu- 
ate, he developed a liking for the camera. 
As editor of Trinity’s weekly Tripod, he 
made the publication picture-conscious 
by printing photographs of a senior prom 
in the paper before the function itself 
broke up in the early morning hours. 

Out of school, his first job was as 
European correspondent for the archi- 
tectural magazine Pencil Points. There 
followed a formidable series of jobs, 
such as photographer and picture editor 
for the old Mid-Week Pictorial, as half 
of the New York office of Look, in 
early days, and as head of Look’s Wash- 
ington office for three years. 
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Before he went with OEM, Nelson had 
worked as head of the story department 
of B. K. Blake, Inc., a commercial mo- 
tion picture concern, had written several 
shorts for Columbia pictures, and taught 
in the evenings a course in the history 
of the cinema. Robert W. Horton, head of 
the OEM information division, snared 
him for the present post last April. 

The versatility developed in his crowded 
experience pays dividends for Nelson 
now. He thinks the European experience 
was particularly helpful. He was in Ger- 
many when the Nazis were going through 
about the same phase of mobilization for 
war that the United States has reached. 
In contact with German editors, to whom 
picture magazines are an old story, he 
gained some useful ideas of the camera’s 
possibilities. 

“Don’t think we are in any way emula- 
ting the Nazi propaganda technique, even 
though occasionally it has been useful to 
know how they operate,’ he hastens to 
explain. 

Moffett, the unit’s second in command, 
formerly was with General Electric’s 
visual sales section. He assigns photog- 
raphers to make the pictures required 
for slide films, piecing out their work 
with pictures from the files. These stills 
are re-photographed on regular motion 
picture negative, with appropriate title 
frames. Prints are made on positive 
motion picture stock from the negative, 
and the voices of government speakers or 
radio talent are then synchronized into 
the strip. 

The OEM is doing a big job in cover- 
ing the home front to keep the public 
properly informed. What can you do to 
help? Nelson suggests that the amateur 
offer to cooperate with local defense 
committees, making pictures to facilitate 
the training of wardens and other vital 
workers, pictures for the record, and 
photographs for local publicity—™ 


Improves Cutfilm Tank 

HE daylight developing tank I use 

for processing my 9 x 12 cm sheet 
film and filmpacks came equipped with 
an outlet consisting of a small piece of 
pipe and a cap to 
cover the latter. | 
This arrangement 
was. satisfactory, 
but I installed an 
improvement which 
I find somewhat 
more convenient. | 
The accompanying 
photo illustrates the 
gadget. 

I removed the outlet pipe, enlarged 
the hole a little with a knife, and then 
inserted a faucet which I had purchased 
at a hardware store. I coated the faucet 
socket with white lead to insure a tight, 
liquid-proof joint. Since the tank is made 
of hard rubber, it was possible to make 
the faucet form its own threads as it 
was twisted into the tank. The use of 
the faucet makes it much easier to handle 
solutions as the contents of the tank is 
changed in processing, preventing con- 
siderable waste from spilling—E. S. 
Mitchell, Jr., Lebanon, Mo. 











Faucet on film tank. 
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Make Color Shots Indoors 224 
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S AVE 2/3 FILM COST 
Load Your Cartridges 
With 35mm. Bulk Film—Use the 


LEWIS BULK FILM LOADER 


Absolutely lightproof; Daylight loading; 
Simple to use; Wind any desired number of 
exposures; 100 ft. capacity; Storage space 
for two extra cartridges; sturdily constructed 
of solid black fiber, 
leatherette covered. 


AT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


ELCO PRODUCTS 


° 1418 W. Augusta St., Chicago, Ili. 

















For Kodachrome stills or movies use VICTOR lights 
for No. 2 Floodlamps. For Kodacolor flash shots, 
use the Speed-O-Matie synchronizer with blue flash- 
lamps. Then your indoor pictures will be sure to 


There are several VICTOR Twin 


shown here; many clamp-on mod- 
els, too, with white-coated, highly 
efficient steel ‘Diffuser Flectors.”’ 
The “Speed-O-Matic”’ synchron- 
izer is an accurate speed-gun for 
front-shutter cameras. Handles 
speeds as high as 1/500 second. 
See these at your dealers’ or 
write for our new folder de- 
scribing the complete VIC- 
Prices are rea- 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP. / 












like the No. 420-5 


Griffith, Ind. 7° 


~~ 





7HOW TO MAKE 


Professional-Looking 
ART FIGURE PHOTOS 


Every amateur photographer, advanced or beginner 
can now make beautiful salon-quality artistic figure 
studies in his own darkroom! *rint professional-look- 
ing art photos from our perfectly exposed and devel- 
oped negatives of AMERICA'S LOVELIEST MODELS! 
Many photographers throughout the country, unable to 
obtain models, or lacking equipment, experience or 
both, have welcomed this unusual and instructive serv- 
ice warmly. Now YOU can LEARN BY DOING—how to 
light and pose the model—how to compose—how to 


print from fine negatives—a most enjoyable method 
for improvin our own photographic technique. 
Sample yg Attractive $ 00 
Negative 4 Negatives 1 . 

et Size For Only 


FREE 35 mm Art Transparency with ABOVE Set. 
For those desiring less than the complete sample set 
we offer TWO 35 mm size negatives, 25c; TWO 214’ 
50c 35 MM KODACHROME SLIDES for projection 
Made by Sidney Dru of Hollywood, SET OF SIX for 
$2.50 Super-Set of 14, only $5. Single sample, 50c 


aac 
"BROADWAY NEGATIVE SERVICE 
BOX 37, RUGBY STA., Dept. P-4, BROOKLYN, N. Y 














GORGEOUS 


AT LAST! 








Black-and-White orKodachrome 


Each glamour short available in black-and- 
white or Kodachrome. MAIL COUPON TO- 
DAY for Sample Reel. $1.00 for black-and- 
white. $2.00 for color. Remember, every reel 
is expertly produced. MONEY-BACK GUAR- 


ANTEE. 


HOME MOVIES PRODUCED BY 


AMERICA’S LEADING THEATRICAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


Enuwo of hollywood 





STARRING “= m 


THE WORLD’S MOST 
BEAUTIFUL GIRLS! 


Bruno has just completed a 
series of glamour shorts star- 
ring famous magazine cover 
models, stocking models, 
Broadway dancers and Famous 
billboard models. Each reel a 
masterpiece of lighting, tech- 
nique and color. 





(/ BRUNO OF HOLLYWOOD Productions 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 
J Enclosed find $1.00 ter Dblack- 
and-white sample glamour reel 
(specify 8mm or 16mm.) 
Enclosed find $2.00 fer Kodachrome 
glamour reel (specify Sim or 16mm.) 










































my" ALUES Unparalleled, 
at United Camera 


Sumer Shonte aes 5S C.Z.T. Reg. $129 
ONT 8, 3.5 Tessar, Special 
IKOPLEX 1, Fas 


Sonnar, 
Sonnar, 
Sonnar, 
Sonnar, 
Sonnar, 
2.8 Kg 6 


’ .N 
LEICA A. F3.5 Elmar. special 


LEICA LENSES 
50mm Elmar F3.5 
28mm Elmar F6.3 
SOmm Summar F2 
SOmm Xenon F1i.S 

135mm Hektor F4.5 
135mm Elmar F4.5 85cm Triotar F4 
73mm Hector F1.9 85cm Sonnar F2 
90mm Elmar F4 35cm Biogon F2.8 
Copy Att. Nooky—Finders and other Accessories 
ALL LENSES—in Like New Condition 
Dollina ttl, F2.8 C.Z.T. nae chrome = so 
Retina 1, F3.5 lens, 35m 39.50 
GOOD USED CAMERAS ~ — AT sree. PRICES 
LTUR 


ELTINI EED GRAPHIC 
ROLLEIFLEX KODAK s Wat SON 
ROLLEICORDS perry ¥ s 


PRIMAFL 
su PER’ ‘SPORT DOLLY’S 
All articles above equal to new condition. 1001 
Excellent Items in complete new Confidential Bul- 
Cameras of all 
popular makes in stoc ull tine Eastman Kodak 


Still Cameras for meaiabe delivery. CAMERg 
NING. 





CONTAX “LENSES 
Scm Tessar F3.5 
Scm Tessar F283 
Sem Sonnar F2 
Scm Sonnar F1.5 
13.5cm Sonnar F4 











letin 3. Movie LA ggg Se and 





“ia Contax, Argus, Kodak Ektra and Perfex ‘Owners! | 





| 


Mail this cou- 

ries | Braet el 
| Hiustrated Los Angeles, Calif. | 

Please send information on SPEED-O- 

= COPY for use with | 
- CP | | Type of Camera Used: ———| 
Na@Me ..-.+ eer eesessescesseseee | 
SE AddreBS ...sseceereerseseeseeses | 


| enaeenl City and State. pe eeeegevercercaceus 


nn OF 


“BETTER PICTURES” $ 










ANY 35MM. ROLL—36 exposures Gevelenes 
and printed to size 34nd Va—S 91,00. 
a 


CANDID ROLL—16 © 

AN » RO — OSt 

pee oped eae printed "to > only 50¢ 
31/4x4) 


Films ne. grain ‘developed, enlarged 
give contact Cog ta 2 Prompt Service. Sous 
roll and money today 
ALL REPRINTS 3c EACH 
VAPORATED—i0c Additional Per Roll 


BETTER PICTURES 


2523 Lawrence Ave., Dept. P, Chicago, III. 
Send Se 7 or coin to cover oe i a Se Cangee, 


35 MM M BULK Ay 


PL X; SUPERIOR 1, 2, 
25 FT. or yy ig 
50 FT—$2.00; 100 FT.—$3.50 
SUPERIOR 3; hike XX; PANATOMIC 
x; onan: SUPREME; ULTRA SPEED 
2S FT. or CARTRIDGE 


50 FT. $2°s0 100 rr $4.50 18 

100 ft. Bulk Film Winder—$4.25 
50 large lens sata wom 10c with film 
CAMERA MART, “Ine., 70 W. 45 St, N. Y. ¢. 


POSITIVES FOR SLIDE PROJECTION 





8 Positives are made on NON - INFLAMMABLE 
SAFETY STOCK from your 35mm or Bantam nega- 
tives They have th same fine grain as your nega- 
tives You can project ou positives to any size 

35MM (36 exp. ) 50c 

Three rolis $1.25 : vive ve ha $2. 00 

Bantam 25c per roll (you r ne act 
This is an economical way to v ew Lite, sise pictures, 

SEND YOUR FILM TODA 


— Money Back | almond — 








Projection Slide Co., Box 319, General P.O. N.Y. C 


FINE GRAIN 

35 MM. FILM ccvetoreo 
VAPORATED, ENLARGED TO 3!'4”x4'.” 

36 Exposures, $i 18 Exposures, 65c 


Send for complete price tist and free mailing bag 
DELUXE PHOTO SERVICE 
P. O. Box 15, Sta. C Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Preserve and File Your Negatives in Transparent 


GLASSINE NEGONTAINERS—S$S1 Buys: 
450—234x3, 254x334, 254x4, 2x3, 2x32, 2x4, 2x4. 
400—234x4%, 254x5, 2x5. 300—2x8, 254x6'/2, 2354x7. 
350—3x42, 3x5, 3x52, 254x5'%2, 254x6, 334x5, 2x6, 2x7. 
250—2x9, 2x10, 234x8, 334x522, 334x6'4. 200—434x6%4. 
225—4 44x5%, 244x9. 175—534x7%, 254x11, 234x142, 2x14. 


NEG-0-CHEST FILING CABINET—$1.00 


Wood frame, ltuggage-type cabinet, 400-1,000 capacity, 
with indexes, your choice any size—$1.00 Prepaid! 
ere Bete _ ean tn _ Parc ft for $1.00. 

ers Money Back! 


ANDREW E. LUTZ, 414-C AVERY * Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Shoot That Fire 


(Continued from page 27) 








By the time this initial shot has been 
made, the firemen probably will have 
arrived, making it possible to get your 
best pictures. Remember, you will be 
tolerated at a fire only as long as you 
don’t interfere with those who have work 
to do. 

When the firemen have their hoses in 
operation, start shooting again, remem- 
bering to keep a few firemen in the fore- 
ground of each picture. This seemingly 
small detail gives your photos life, and 
often makes the difference between an 
ordinary snapshot of a burning building 
and an action-packed, dramatic picture. 

Another thing—watch out for smoke. 
It can ruin every picture if you’re not 
careful. Keep in mind the fact that the 
more smoke is lighted, the less you can 
see through it. In the daytime this is 
so obvious that it is natural not to make 
pictures when smoke is rolling in great 
clouds about you. But at night, you 
may not realize that the light from 
your flash is reflected right back into 
your lens by the smoke. Keep to the 
windward. 

If the fire turns into a holocaust, with 
flames leaping high in the sky, you have 
come across a rare opportunity to make 
some real pictures. Be sure you don’t 
ruin your chances by hurrying. 

Take the flash outfit off your camera 
and put it away if you have been using 
one. It will only get in your way, for 
now you can make snapshots. 

When you are making night shots with 
flash, judge your exposure so it is a bit 
under for the scene itself, but about 
right for the flames. Working without 
flash, you can base your exposure on the 
fire proper and let the foreground figures 
show in silhouette against it. 

A daytime picture will be best with 
the exposure on the thin side. If the 
flames are bright enough, this will make 
them stand out against a background 
slightly darker than normal. When the 
sky is blue, you can use a filter with 
good effect to darken the sky and make 
the blaze stand out against it. Don’t use 
a filter to show black smoke against 
the sky. It will have more contrast if 
you let the sky go light. 

When you are satisfied that you have 
a good series of shots, you are ready to 
try to make a sale. If you want to ap- 
proach a daily newspaper, don’t wait to 
develop them yourself. That wastes too 
much time. Take them in to be developed 
in the press darkrooms. After you have 
done your best with the newspapers, try 
the insurance companies. Often they 
will pay well for photographs showing 
fires which involve them. 

You can never tell when you may have 
a chance to take fire pictures, but when 
the opportunity arises, be ready to make 
the best of it. Keep plenty of film and 
flashbulbs on hand, and when the time 
comes, keep cool and try to get a good 
set of photographs. It may happen only 
once in a lifetime, but the shots that you 
can get are worth preparing for—f 


April, 1942 









NEW BOOKS 


PHOTOGRAPHY—ITS SCIENCE AND PRAC. 
TICE, by John R. Roebuck and Henry C. 
Staehle. Published by D. Appleton-Century 
Co. Cloth bound, 5 74x8'/2, 284 pages, illus- 
trated, $5.00. 

This book surveys the modern science 
of photography as it is understood today. 
After a brief historical sketch, detailed 
attention is given to a study of the nature 
of the photographic emulsion, its reaction 
to light, color sensitivity, exposure, and 
development. Modern processes of color 
photography are discussed, and a final 
section is devoted to a laboratory manual 
which gives a series of practical experi- 
ments. 

The volume is intended primarily for 
the hobbyist who has gained an under- 
standing of the techniques of photogra- 
phy and desires information on the fun- 
damental science of the subject. 





AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER HAND 
BOOK AND REFERENCE GUIDE, by Jackson 
J. Rose, A. S. C. Published by American So- 
ciety of Cinematographers. Limp fabricoid 
cover, 4x6!/2, 250 pages, $3.50. 

Fourth edition of this valuable pocket- 
size reference book, enlarged and revised 
to date. Complete and latest information 
on 35, 16, and 8 mm movie cameras, pro- 
jectors, 35 mm still cameras, film, filters, 
lenses, etc. Valuable charts and tables 
provide quick reference to data on all 
allied subjects, conversions, formulas, 
and factors. 

- e . 
PHOTO-LAB-INDEX, Quarterly Supplement 
No. 10. Published by Morgan & Lester; 90- 
odd loose-leaf pages of new and revised data; 
issued to registered owners of the basic 
Photo-Lab-Index. 

This issue of new and replacement 
pages contains new and corrected time- 
gamma-temperature charts, revised data 
on hypo eliminators, complete working 
directions for Agfa direct copy and direct 
duplicating films, revised Weston film 
speed ratings, and other items. In addi- 
tion there is a new section, 17: Photo- 
graphic Optics, containing formulas and 
tables for useful lens calculations. 


PEACE UNTO YOU, by Charles Franklin 
Parker. Published by Republic and Gazette 
Commercial Printery, Phoenix, Ariz. Board 
bound, 9x12, 102 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 

In this book for personal devotions, 
the author, minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Prescott, Arizona, has 
brought together photographs, poems, 
and writing of artistic beauty. The vol- 
ume includes 41 Arizona pictorials by 
the best camera artists of the Southwest, 
38 theme poems by well known Arizona 
poets of the past and present, and 31 
meditative studies. 


—Remember that perspective in a picture 
is governed solely by the distance from 
camera to subject, regardless of the focal 
length of the lens used. Of course the 
size of the image will vary with the focal 
length in pictures taken from the same 
camera position, the longer the focal 
length the larger the image.—f 
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Compose Your Portraits 
(Continued from page 31) 








technique is established in my mind, I 
next decide whether the picture is to 
be an “arranged” portrait, a “representa- 


tive” portrait, or a “psychological” por- 
trait. 
This system of classifications may 


sound as though I were too fussy, but 
the words are easily translated. By an 
arranged portrait, I mean one in which 
everything is in harmony with the sub- 
ject. The saine sort of planning goes 
into the choosing of a complete clothing 
ensemble, in which hat, gloves, purse, 
and shoes all match. A representative 
portrait, on the other hand, is one which 
the subject feels is best representative 
of himself, and it may not be in accord- 
ance with the photographer’s own ideas. 
And the psychological portrait is one in 
which the photographer tries to nail 
down the character of the subject. It is 
very likely to be an unretouched pic- 
ture which maintains the personality 
without any frills. In rare instances it 
is possible to combine all three types. 

When the proposed portrait has been 
classified according to key and type, the 
next thing to take up is the matter of 
pose, which is of great importance in 
composition. I try to arrange the ground- 
glass image as nearly as possible like 
what the finished print is intended to be. 
Enough space always is included around 
the figure to allow for cropping later. 

The importance of placing the figure 
cannot be overestimated. The mood and 
feeling of a picture can be changed very 
quickly by changing the posture. The 
attitude of the body, whether it be alert, 
droopy, or tired, will show in the face, 
and it must therefore be a part of the 
picture. Whether consciously, as with 
planned pictures, or unconsciously, as 
with unposed pictures, the spiritual feel- 
ing, character, or mood of the subject 
shows in the figure as well as in the 
face. 

This point is brought out in my por- 
trait of Chang Shan-Tse, which is re- 
produced in connection with this article. 
In approaching this assignment, my mren- 
tal observations ran something like this: 
The subject is a famous man. He is old. 
He is Chinese. See how naturally he fits 
into the triangular composition, the very 
outline of which bespeaks calm and dig- 
nity. 

In looking at the finished portrait of 
Chang Shan-Tse, you can trace the di- 
rectional line of the hands, a factor which 
holds the picture within bounds. The 
compositional continuity of the portrait 
would have been destroyed if the line 
of the paint brush had been turned in 
another direction. 

You must be careful in striving for 
various figure positions on the part of 
a portrait subject, being sure that they 
belong to that person. Because of your 
liking for the long, swooping lines of 
a reclining figure, you may suggest that 
a subject take such a pose. The result- 
ing planned composition may fit your 
ideas, but unless the person takes such a 










pose naturally the picture will be static. 
Always consider the person before your 
camera as an individual who must re- 
tain his own character, not take on yours. 

That is why composition is important 
in portraiture. By the linear design, ap- 
parent or suggested, you can suggest the 
type of person before the camera. I like 
to have the image extend toward the 
margins at uneven intervals, to provide 
a release from monotony. In other words, 
if one shoulder is up, the other should 
be down, and so on. Any uneven pro- 
portion can be used in placing component 
parts of the body. 

Watch carefully that the V of a neck- 
line or vest does not come at too sym- 
metrical a point in the composition. The 
merger of lines at a point will make the 
latter look like an inverted peak on 
which the whole image pivots, unless 
you take care. Be sure that the head 
is placed high enough in the print for 
purposes of dignity, or it can appear 
to be dropping out of the picture. Avoid 
“empty” corners. Dark or “occupied” 
corners tend to hold a picture in and 
to complete the composition, whereas 
white or “empty” corners form outlets 
or points of escape for the glance of the 
viewer. 

Avoid the head-on view of a seated 
figure. It makes the person look like 
a dwarf, because the depth of the lap 
cannot be seen. Try it visually some 
time. For a three-quarter figure, it’s 
usually best to have the legs away from 
the camera. The body twist should be 
at the waistline so that freedom of shoul- 
ders and arms is maintained. 

Size of the image is important in re- 
lationship to composition. For example, 
don’t make the portrait image of a baby 
too large for the print area. The per- 
sonality of a large man can be overem- 
phasized by making too large a head 
portrait of him. A woman’s head should 
never be portrayed more than three- 
quarters life size. A normal face, from 
chin to top of hair, is about 9 inches 
deep. The average portrait head never 
should be over 8 inches deep, on any 
size of paper. The 8-inch size will look 
large on an 8 x 10 sheet, normal on 
11 x 14, and small on 14 x 17. Of course, 
the occasional trick of showing just eyes, 
mouth, or some other part of the face in 
a portrait composition can be exciting 
or different—but in trying this be sure 
that your honest conception of the per- 
son warrants the treatment. 

The placing of the head in a portrait 
calls for real thought and judgment. 
Usually in head-and-shoulder portraits 
the head is placed in the upper right 
or upper left portion of the print area. 
The ideal spot is not one-half or one- 
third of the distance between center and 
top or center and side, but a point in 
between. If you feel the urge to place 
the head to the far right or left, or the 
extreme top or bottom, then it must be 
balanced by the weight of an object op- 
posite it. This balance can be achieved 





1265 BROADWAY - NEW YORK -N-Y: 


20% MORE FOR 


YOUR CAMERA 
TRADE IN OR CASH 





THAN BEFORE 


Contax Leica G 4x5 FED- 
mW Ba) ERAL 
Sonnar Summar Press Ent 
F2 Ys Camera eer 
Latest Chrome 9 F4.5 Lens | Mod. 381 










$168.0 | $145.0 























































































Beierflex, F 3.5, Schneider ............ $ $3.90 
OOS, MGs 56 ccvceseveees 26.95 
Ciroflex Wollensack, F 3.5 ............ 35.50 
Mirrofiex, Tessar 4.5 65.00 
Korelle Reflex II, Schneider F 2.9. 89.00 
Tkofiex I. Zeiss, F 3.5, latest. . - 54,00 
Korelle Reflex, Mod. I. F 2.9, Schneider.: 69.50 
Rolleiflex 4x4, Tess., 3.5. Se 8 tinwe wees 68.00 
Rolleitiex 4x4, Tess., 2.8 74.00 
5x7 Grafiex B, Kodak, © €.8.c2ccs eevee 62.00 
Exakta B, Tessar, 2.8, chrome, ‘latest. 129.00 
oe ON Sa” Aenean 96.00 
Rolleicord I, $57; Rolleicord 1, J 3.5. 78.00 
Pilot Super, F 3. 29.75; F aati 36.25 











Kine Exakta, 3.5, $147; Ake 

































































































































































































































































































































2. 
Contaflex Sonnar, F2, $158.00; Sonnar 1. ‘5 185. ‘00 
Altifiex, F 2.9 Compur Eyer A 46.00 
Leica F, Elmar 3.5, $105; Mod. A, F 3.5. 39.00 
Leica G, Xenon F 1.5, $196: IIIB Summitar 219.00 
Retina II, F 2.8, $83; Xenon, F 2. 95.00 
Perfex 55. F 2.8, $38.00; Wollens: ak, 2. 8 45.95 
Perfex 55, Wollensak, 3.5 34.50 
Perfex Flash Outfit, $4.50; ER Cas 7 3.95 
Contax II, Sonnar, F 2, $154; Conts ameter 49.00 
Contax III, Sonnar, 1.5. 1399.00 
Contax I, Tess., 3.5, $75; Tessar, “2. & 84.50 
Argus CII, $23.00; CIII & flash 26.95 
Argus AIII, $13.75; Mod. cc 23.50 
Kodak 35, F 4.5. $17.50; F 5 12.00 
Super Baldina. F 2.9, $45. 00; P erfex Ideal 
3.5 RF., $12. 2s: Univex Mercury 14.50 
Weltini Xenar, 2.8 . 69.50 
Robot I, Tess., 2.8, $68. aes Robot 2” Tele. 
lens . ce eds ei dee hi eter 2.00 
Perfex 3: 3, Cc coupled Rear. —_ E. R. Case 3.70 
Bantam Special, F ; ‘ 8.00 
Super Dollina Xenar, 2.8 68.00 
All Leica and Contax Telephoto and Wide Angie 
Lenses available. New and used. 
instruction booklets for any a 
3144x114 Watson Press EKTAR, 4. 62.00 
4x5 Graphic View, latest 66.00 
S. S. Dolly Zeiss er 2 ae cpr. 38.75 
ae ~ Ikonta B, ‘ess., . Single wind, 
atest, $118. oo: yo ey BX. . . 152.00 
Super Ikonta > $63.50; A, Spec ial - 94.00 
Solar II, F 4.5, $35.90; Federal 219.... 17.90 
Duo Six 20, F '3 5 » $39; Rfdr., latest.... 78.00 
Agfa Memo., F 4.5, $15.90; F 3.5. 22.00 
Agfa Sp yeedex, F 4.5, latest 18.50 
y war Critie Mp. meter... .ccsccccccs 10.50 
. E. Exp. meter, latest .s o 0% 16.90 
Poth Derby II Rangefdr., F 3.5, $22; F 2.5 26.50 
Miniature Speed Graphic, Kodak, 4.5 88.00 
4x5 or 314x414 Aniv. Speed Graphic, lat- 
est mdl. Ektar, 4.7, complete, $114.20; 
Zeiss Tess., 4.5, Compur 128.00 
Many other Speed Graphics from $58. mys ave re able 
VE Proj., Mod. DK, $28.50; Mod AA 42.00 
Latest Argus Color Slide, Slide pr owe 18.50 
Kodaslide I, $17.75; Mod. II 1.50 
3.5, $22.90; F 2.5, 




















Revere 88, F $33.50; 
F ° ee 













































































eo We eie.o tb eo 6.4.0 6%: 6p 44.75 
Revere 99, F 2.5, $49.50; F 1.9 77.20 
Kodascope, Mod. 33......... 37.00 
Keystone CC8, $23.70; CC16.. 23.70 
B&H Companion, F 3.5, $39.75: F 2.5 41.00 
Keystone K8, F 3.5, $19.80; F 2.5 24.95 
Cine Kodak 20. F 3.5, $22.00; Mod. 25 
F 2.7, $32.00; Mod. 60, F 1.¢ 48.00 
Keystone R 8. a Projector . eee 42.00 
Magazine Cine Kodak, F 1.9, 16 mm. 78.00 
Cine Kodak, K, F 1.9, $57. 00; Mod. 90, Fl. 9 89.90 
Keystone A7, F 2.7 29.50 
Revere Proj., Mod. 80, $48.75; Mod. 85 
De EAMO 2. cc cceecs eae rap ‘ 54.50 























All these cameras are used, but in perfect 
working order. If interested send your money 
order and the camera will be ahip ved by re- 
turn mail on our. ten ~~ 1 basis with 
money back guarantee. rade-ins accepted. 


1265 BROADWAY at 32nd Street 
YOUR 


DEVELOP cx MOVIES 


ITS EASY AND THRILLIN G—Saves Time and Money 


Send for one of these low cost sets and develop your 
own movies! Consists of developing tray, safelite, and 
set of prepared developing powders. Simple step-by- 
step instructions insure good resuits. Order yours today. 
SIMPLIFIED DEVELOPING OUTFITS ag gy ser 
Prepared Chemicals. For 30 ft. Sing! 

Dbi. 8 & 16, $4.95. Instructions furnished Free, Pow- 
ders only: Ye Gal. Set, $1.25; One Gal. Set, ‘$1.85. 


16m GENERA MOVETONE 8x 


LOAD YOUR OWN SPOOLS and Save Money 
A FINE GRAIN REVERSIBLE OUTDOOR Non-Halo Film. 
Use in Cine Kodaks, Victor, Keystone, Revere, Univex, Etc, 




































100 ft. double 8, laboratory packing 1.95 
100 ft. straight 8 for Univex and ey stone 1. - 
400 ft, double 8 mm, scored for separation 6.35 
400 ft. 16 mm in 400-foot ree! container '$4.95 


Write for Big Bargain Circulars, our processing prices 


FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, ta 
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e MIN LARGER e 


ONLY 
Today's best enlarger value; $9775 
first quality double condensers; 
vibration proof construction; POSTPAID 
quick, precise focusing; glass- With 2”-F4.5 
less (dustproof) negative car- Enlarging 


rier and many other features Velestiqmat 














Model pictured for 35 mm to 
4x4 cm negatives has 3” con 
densers Makes 11” x16” prints ou 
on worktable from 24 to 36 mm 
with regular 24” upright; twice as large with 
48” upright ($1.75 extra) Complete with 
—_ us ts 4.5 Wollensak Enlarging Velostig 
mat 
SAVE MONEY BY USING VOUR CAMERA LENS 
a 8 model fitted with flange to use Argus C, 
C-3; 4” 1 i a rete sens 
Me reury Ot ‘ 1ich) $47.75. 
FOR 24 43, AND ‘SMALLER ‘NEGATIVES 
With 41%” « 48” right; gives 13 
diameters on t 27 ~ th 100 Com 
plete with 4. > Ms eneae Enlarg 
ng Velostigmat $32. 7s. Fi take lens 
and lenst —s f 1x3l4 MINTATURS SPEED } 
Win don $25.00. 
With fla 
KORELUE REFLEX 
Min Largers are sold S& vont 
only direct to the user. They are absolutely the world’s 
re ate st enlarger values State size carrier desired: 20”x 
4” baseboard aa Ss Fate att a ae Ce aid Subject 


to return witt sfact 


Leonard Westphalen, Dept. 442, 506. x. “State ‘St. Chicage 


NEWS /= 


OMMONWEALTH 
16 mm S.0.F. 
RENTAL LIBRARY 


The best film news of the year for home 
movie fans! Yesterday, you could only 
buy these outstanding quality films 
from Commonwealth. Today, you may 
also rent them! Top producers and 
stars biggest Hollywood hits! Have 
such stars as Hedy LaMarr, Charles 
Boyer, Leslie Howard, etc., perform in 
your shows! 


FREE/New Film Library Catalog. Write 
~* to Dept. 26 for your copy today! 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 





























BAS 
=—— 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. CORP. 
BALL ROOM — 35mm Kodachromes 


» of LURAY 
| CAVERNS 


36 BEAUTIFUL 
2°x2” VIEWS 
Add some of these Un- 

al Transparencies to your Col- 
lectic on, Sent Postpaid. 


OO LURAY CAVERNS 
~~ Luray - Virginia 





A for $ 


/ FINEST FINISHING | 




















V FOR ONLY 25¢ MORE 


iy a little more for extra 4 ity xtra 
care your insurance izainst pe pO vint- 
men ind loss of pictures. 
Any 35 mm roll ultra fine grain developed, 
porated and 36 sutstanding enlarge 
ments 14x41% 
exp. rolls ° 1.00 
} exp spi t films (120-127, ete.) . 
exp. split films (enl. to 4x4) 75 £ 
Bantam (<828) film so & 
7 Write for fre« folder and mailing bag or #& 


better, send film today. 


Beta ah + ensti 


Box 745, Grand Central Annex, New York, N.Y 


35 MM SPECIAL! /oor,-s3.25 








25 fe... $1.00 100 Pe. ... $3.90 
EASTMAN AGFA UPONT 
SUPER XX ULTRA-SPEED SUPERIOR 
PANATOMIC X SUPREME TYPE 1-2-3 
PLUS X FINOPAN 


RELOADED CARTRIDGES All Types—3 for $1.00 


Bulk Winder & 25 ft. any film—$4.95 

Mail order promptly filled—Postpaid or C. O. D. 
Write for free camera catalogue! 

MODEL FILM CO., 620 Trinity Ave., Bronx, 


N. Y¥ 












FREE CARTRIDGE REFILL 
ENLARGED amet On /x4ly 
ite for mailing bag—Returned postpaid. 


35 MM 36 Exposures 
Fine grain ‘ FOR 
RELOADED “' A5% fin ° 
HUB went. FILM SERVICE 


DEVELOPED processed 

18 exposures processed and cartridge refilled for 75¢ 
wr 

ESSEX STATION, BOX BOSTON, MASS 
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by means of drapes, flowers, or other 
accessories, or by proper placement of 
the hands. 

A person can be “balanced” in a por- 
trait by introducing his work into the 
composition. Suppose you take a picture 
of a wood-carver. One of his carved 
figures would provide a suitable balance. 
I think that one of the most interesting 
types of portraiture is that in which a 
man is shown at his work. It is also 
one of the easiest methods of maintain- 
ing a balanced composition. 

It is my experience that a distance 
of 6 feet from lens to subject will pro- 
vide the best perspective for a head- 
and-shoulders portrait, regardless of the 
focal length of the lens. At this distance 
you can see the face in such a way that 
only one ear shows in most cases. When 
you get too close, say 3 feet, the nose 
and mouth are apt to appear too large 
and the eyes too small, and there is 
distortion in the picture. If you get too 
far back, say 8 to 10 feet or beyond, 
you usually can see the other ear. This 
tends to flatten the form of the face, and 
to render the ears too large and the nose 
and mouth too small. Naturally, this 
6-foot working distance cannot be ap- 
plied where lenses of extremely long 
focal length are used. Nor can it be 
applied generally in the case of 35 mm 
cameras, because the great degree of en- 
largement required in filling an 11 x 14 
sheet of paper comfortably is apt to 
result in some deterioration of the 
printed image. But for average work, 
where normal lenses are employed, the 
6-foot distance will be found best. 

The photographer who lacks flexibility 
in handling composition will find that 
his portraits lack clarity and correct em- 
phasis. A fresh, alert mind is required 
to grasp the opportune moment. You 
may get a subject placed as you want 
him, with the hands in fine position. All 
parts of the whole composition may seem 
harmonious. Suddenly the pose changes; 
an arm may be thrust out in an excited 
gesture. Don’t let it upset you. The 
new pose may be even better than the 
one you've been admiring. Don’t cry 
over lost expressions. A face worth pho- 
tographing has many and varied moods, 
and if you keep on the alert another 
chance is bound to present itself. 

Just use common sense. Treat each 
person as an individual. Plan each com- 
position as a new and exciting adven- 
ture. Don’t clutter up your mind with 
set rules and regulations. Be one step 
ahead of the subject and two steps ahead 
of your equipment, if you want a free 
mind for developing the language of your 
own expression.— 


Adjustable Sidelighting 
O PROVIDE variable sidelighting, a 


clamp-on reflector should be fas- 
tened to the edge of a partly opened door. 
By opening or closing the door further, 
the angle and intensity of the light can 
be changed to suit the subject. In the 
same manner, lights clamped to the top 
of the door form an overhead “boom” to 
achieve dramatic effects—Andrew M. 
Lavish, Washington, D. C. 
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Popular Photography's 
Third Exhibit on Tour 


N outstanding collection of 100 prints 
from among prize-winners in the 
1941 Poputar PuHotrocrapHy Picture Con- 
test has been chosen to make up the 
Third Annual Traveling Exhibit. Plan 
to see these pictures when they are dis- 
played near your home on their annual 
tour. For the next few months the salon 
has been scheduled for the following 
places and dates: 
Binghamton, N. Y., Dick & 
Walker, Inc., April 1-15. 
Columbia, S. C., Columbia Camera Club, 
June 3-17. 
Hartford, 
March 11-25. 
Jacksonv ille, Fla., Civic Art Institute, Inc., 
March 11-25. 
Kearny, N. J., Free Public Library, 
8-17 
Knoxville, Tenn., 


Fowler, 


Conn., Brown, Thompson, Inc., 


June 


Knoxville Camera Club, 


May 13- 
Hutte, Ky., Free Public Library, April 
— iy 6. 
New York, N. Y., Miniature Camera Club 


oN. .z. pen 1- 15. 
Pensacola, Fla., 

WPA, April 1-15. 
Peoria, Ill., Peoria Public Library, May 
Aca 


Florida Art Project— 


wal. 
Philadelphia, Pa., The Franklin Institute, 
April 22-May 6. 

Portland, Ore., Meier & Frank Company, 
Inec., April 1-15. 

Rawlins, Wyo., 
Club, May 13-27. 

Richmond, Va., Thalhimers, June 5-17. 

tockford, Ill., Rockford Art Association, 
April 1-15. 

Rock Island, Ill., Rock Island Public Li- 
brary, April 22-May 6 

Joseph, Mo., St. Joseph Public Library, 

March 11-25. 


Carbon County Camera 


Seattle, Wash., Seattle Photographic So- 
ciety, April 22-May 6. 

Spokane, Wash., Spokane Dry Goods Com- 
pany, March 11-25. 

Stamford, Conn., The Ferguson Library, 
June 3-17. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Publie Library, 
March 11-25. 

Terre Haute, Ind., 
brary, June 3-17. 

bai sag er D. C., Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, May 1-31. 

Wilmington, Del., 
M: iy 13-27. 


Emeline Fairbanks Li- 


Delaware Camera Club, 


Extension Cord Outlets 


HANGES in lighting arrangements 

can be made more easily by using 
an extension cord which has_ been 
equipped with one or more outlet blocks 
of the type illus- 
trated. These can 
be placed at con- 
venient points along 
the cord, and will 
accommodate light- 
ing units which or- 
dinarily would have 
to be plugged into 
wall outlets. With an arrangement like 
this you also are free from the nuisance 
and hazard of having lighting cords all 
mixed up on the floor between camera 
and subject, and you can walk around 
without worrying about getting your feet 
all tangled in a maze of wires. 

The outlet blocks are obtainable from 
most electrical supply dealers, and are 
grooved to permit the cord to be run 
directly through them. When using this 
method, however, it should be remem- 
bered that not more than five No. 1 or 
three No. 2 floodlamps should be used 
on any one cord or circuit, unless the 
wiring and fuses are of studio caliber.— 
W. A. Conway, Macedonia, O. 
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Extra outlet in cord. 
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The RAY SCHOOLS 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES to meet 
Commercial demands. Subjects covered: 
IMustrative, Portrait, Fashion, Architec- 
tural, Exterior, Interior, Industrial, Catalog, 
Color, News, Retouching, Tinting, Copying, 
Airbrush. Studies include camera operation, lighting, 
composition, enlarging, printing and other essentials. 
Personal training « expert instruction « individual advance- 
ment. Finest equipment. Day, Half Day or Evening Classes. 
Write Box 704, 116 $. Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 








AGAINST 


PROTECT FILMS cumare 


SCRATCH- 









movies eRle sts ES. STAINS 
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Prea™ 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


130 W. 46th St. 1801 Larchmont, Chicago 
New York, N.Y. 716 No. Labrea, Hollywood 


Lowest Prices 


Former camera buyer of large concern is 


in position to supply Cameras—Acces- 

sories of all types at lowest prices. 
WILLIAM LERNER 

677 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 












First Step to Successful P 


Pree illustrated catalog, crammed with hundreds of bar- 
gains. Lists everything photographic —still and movie 
cameras, films, lenses, equipment—at tremendous 
savings. Liberal trade-in allowances. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 10-day trial. Write for 
your FREE copy —just out. Hurry! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., os 
230 Seuth Wabash Avenue, Chicage, Ulincis 


THE DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE 


you've been 
looking for! 


Hours of pleasant relaxa- 










IT’S BIG! 
IT's 
EXCITING 
T's 
TOP QUALITY 


tion are in this gargantuan 
book’s 174,000 exciting 
words. Do you enjoy detec- 
novelets or 
You'll find 


them all handled masterful- 


tive novels, 
short stories? 


ly in this new publication. 


And chances are excellent that your favorite 
author is there, inviting you to join his sleuth 
in the lively search for the criminal. Nelson 
S. Bond, William P. McGivern, David Wright 
O’Brien, John York Cabot, Robert Leslie Bel- 
lem—they’re just a few of the brilliant array 
of contributors who won the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of a hard-to-please editorial staff. 


OE |} 6 
MAY ISSUE NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS! 
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Censored! 
(Continued from page 25) 











pictorial branch had the first cameraman 
from its own little producing group on 
the way to an undisclosed fighting front. 
He was Larry Williams, who came to the 
War Department with a background of 
experience with Harris & Ewing. Muto 
and his men retain their civilian status, 
encumbered by fewer military restric- 
tions than would hamper them were they 
in the army. 

The arrangements worked out for con- 
trolling press and newsreel photography 
on the war fronts are described by Col. 
Wright as a perfected version of the 
British plan. 

Before a civilian cameraman can go to 
a theater of operations or base command, 
even as a visitor for a short stay, he must 
be fully accredited through the War 
Department, and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation looks into his record 
thoroughly. At the front he is subject to 
military law, but field commanders have 
been directed to grant him “every reas- 
onable facility” to keep the public in- 
formed through his camera lens. He is 
unarmed, but wears a uniform like an 
officer’s. On one arm is a green brassard 
with the white letter “P” denoting pho- 
tographer. He is entitled to the same 
general privileges as to transportation, 
accommodations, and food as a com- 
missioned officer. 

No more than one man from a single 
agency or newspaper can work in a single 
war theater at one time, with the excep- 
tion that newsreels may have two be- 
cause of their heavy equipment. Corres- 
pondent writers cannot take photographs. 
Military personnel are not permitted to 
serve as correspondents. In accrediting 
picture correspondents, preference is 
given to the larger agencies and news- 

apers. 

All still picture negatives can be proc- 
essed in Signal Corps field darkrooms 
or such other laboratories as the theater 
commander may designate, but newsreel 
films—except in the tropics where they 
may spoil—are to be sped to the War 
Department for developing and review 
by the Photonews Board. 

Still pictures which the field censor 
refuses to release become army property 
and are sent at once to the War Depart- 
ment by the fastest practicable means. 
There they may be released immediately, 
withheld for a time, or kept permanently 
in official files. 

The War Department proposed early in 
the war that newsreels be processed un- 
der supervision of a Signal Corps officer 
by a laboratory in New York City which 
has had large government contracts for 
such work, and then passed on by the 
Photonews Board. 

An important point in the War Depart- 
ment scheme is that picture competition 
has been virtually abolished for the dura- 
tion, as far as coverage of American op- 
erations is concerned. The regulations 
provide that regardless of the number of 
accredited correspondents any one agency 
has in the field, pictures from theaters of 

















The New 
HAYNES K-2 


[Combined Photometer & Densitometer} 


ENLARGING METER 


Read 
Printing Time 
or Densities 
Direct 


J 


Paper Speed 
Dial # 
Set It and Forget It 


The New K-2 quickly tells you 
which grade of paper to use and 
how long to expose each print- 


The remarkably high standard 
of accuracy maintained by 
Haynes Photometers is attested 
by the fact that they are used 
exclusively by some of the larg- 
est commercial color-print stu- 
dios in the country—the most 
exacting of all photographic 


work. 
FRE An autographed copy of 
Mr. Haynes’ well-known 
book ‘Projection Printing with the 
Photometer” will be given free to 
everyone purchasing a K-2 Photo- 
meter between the time this adver- 
tisement appears and April 15, 1942. 
Just sign and mail to us (before 
April 15) the guarantee card which is 
packed with every K-2 . . . plus the 
sales slip showing your purchase, and 
10c to cover mailing costs. 


We will immediately forward your 


autographed copy of Mr. Haynes’ 
book—in latest cloth-bound edition. 


HAYNES PHOTOMETER CO. 
136 Liberty Street, N. Y. C. 

















‘AMERA BUYERS’ MANUAL 


Free copy is yours for the asking! 
The Manual is a comprehensive guide 
to photographic values! 


Immediate Delivery! 


Write us today for 


( ompli te stock 


photo 


your 


graphic needs. 


gud) 


J j 
anteed with a 10 day money-back offer. 


mt 


( 


EASTERN CAMERA 
Tlempstead, New 


EXCIHIANGI 
York 


100 


Smart! Sturdy! Safe! 





S smart as the most expensive aeroplane 

luggage cases. As sturdy as any high 
quality projector case. Fitted with the best 
hardware streamlined and beautiful 
inside and out. Unquestionably, the finest 
reel cases on the market. 


1 5 M Reel Cases hold, in special rack, 








eight 400-ft. reels and cans. | 
8mm Reel Cases hold, in special rack, 
twelve 200-ft. reels and cans. You may 


now keep your precious films where they 
will have positive protection from the 


elements, and under lock and key. Priced | 


at $6.95. 
At Your Dealer’s or Order Direct! Mail Coupon Today 


‘ Write for our illustrated Photo accessory | 
catalogue 

American Bolex Co.,Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York,N.Y. | 

Please send me the following: | 

16mm American “| 8mm American | 

| 


' Bolex Reel Cases —™ Bolex Reel Cases 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME....... 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ER EN TOR | 
RRO SI: STATE....... | 
I understand that I may return these Cases | 
within 10 days if I am not perfectly satisfied, 
and my money will be refunded in full. l 
L CHECK MONEY-ORDER Cc O.D. | 





Dry Films & Prints 
the Modern Way 


Emby INFRA-RED Lamps 
with Carbon Filament for 
maximum penetration 
of the Infra-Red Rays 





Emby Carbon Filament Infra-Red 

tay Drying Lamps are the best 

for film drying because: 1. Low 

heat temperature. 2. Reduce film 

P grain Faster drying through 
bee Bh il penetration. 4. Economical to use. 
5. Reduce contrast. 6. Produce 

No. 102. STANDARD more pliable film and therefore 


CLEAR ‘‘SPECIAL"’ better quality. 


No. 102. Standard Clear ‘‘Special’’ 
Clear glass lamp. Can be used 
with any type of reflector. 
Oapetir «2 0 a oe et 6 $2.20 
No. 103. Infra Beam ‘‘Standard’’ 
Most efficient and practical to 
use has built-in pure silvered 
reflector, never needs cleaning, 
polishing or re-plating. 
Derpalr . cece rc eee $4.50 
No. 116. Vitra Ray ‘‘Standard’’ 
This lamp is made out of the 
finest photo dark ruby red glass, 
especially suitable where Garn- 
room and drying room are close 





ly connected bb be used with — 
type of reflector. Per pair $5.2 


All lamps are 110/120 Volts, 
250 Waits and have tong life. 
Let your favorite camera store 
demonstrate them to you or write 
for free catalogue Send cash 


with your order to: Dept. 7. 


EMBY PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


1800 W. Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


No. 103. INFRA 
BEAM ‘‘STANDARD’’ 





No. 116. ULTRA 
RAY ‘‘STANDARD"' 
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operations by newspaper photographers 
must be “rotoed”—exchanged, that is, 
among the agencies or newspapers repre- 
sented. The same rule applies to pictures 
for weekly publications, and the news- 
reels also share their shots. 

The navy’s official pictures are pro- 
duced by scores of photographers of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, which corres- 
ponds in this respect to the army’s Sig- 
nal Corps. Those released for publica- 
tion are distributed through the pictorial 
section of the Bureau of Public Relations, 
which thus corresponds to the Army’s 
pictorial branch. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics photo- 
graphic section, headed by Capt. C. T. 
Durgin, a regular navy officer, started 
expanding last August, and has obtained 
scores of capable picture men from civil 
life. Until December 7 they had sent 
in from the fleets such subjects as “Life 
on a Destroyer,’ but then they started 
out after the real war action stuff. As 
far.as the public is concerned, only a 
few of their pictures had seen print 
since the start of the war. 

The liaison officer with the Bureau of 
Public Relations pictorial section is Lt. 
Comdr. Bonny Powell, veteran former 
Fox Movietone cameraman, who is in 
direct charge of all navy movie and still 
cameramen doing actual news work in 
the field. 

In charge of BPR pictorial section mat- 
ters concerned with still photographs is 
Lt. Comdr. E. J. Long, formerly of Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, and Lt. Alan 
Brown, onetime director of the March 
of Time, is in charge of the newsreels. 

After 
navy, like the army, was still wrestling 
with some details of accrediting civilian 
cameramen for front line work. Both 
had granted credentials to a relatively 
few men pending completion of arrange- 
ments. The navy, and presumably the 
army, favored an interchange of accred- 
iting, so that an approved cameraman 
will not have to obtain two sets of crée- 
dentials. 

The navy’s photographic procedure dif- 
fers from that of the fellow service in a 
number of respects. There is no censor 
board, but incoming pictures are referred 
to technical bureaus which appear to be 
concerned. Release for publication is gov- 
erned by the specific recommendations 
of these bureaus as to whether navy 
security is involved. The matter of “roto” 
arrangements is left to voluntary agree- 
ment. 

Unlike the army, which distributes 
pictures to recognized agencies and news- 


papers, the navy merely notifies their 
Washington offices to “come and get 
them.” War Department distribution has 


mounted since December 7 from 5,000 to 
7,000 prints of all kinds a week. The 
navy is processing about 1,000 prints per 
week, compared with 7,000 or so for the 
entire year of 1939, but explains that 
the output is temporarily abnormal as 
stock files of scattered naval districts are 
being built up. 

The two services cooperate closely, as 
demonstrated by the distribution of the 
Pearl Harbor pictures. They acted to- 
gether in handling photographs of the 
destroyer Kearny, damaged by a U-boat 


more than six weeks of war, the ' 
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AREMAC 


1 East 43rd 





HARD TO GET? 
WE HAVE IT— 
NEW OR USED! 


12 cm Angulon W.A. in shutter...........- $ 39.50 
30 em Tele Xenar for Graphic..........+.. 97.50 
3%x4% Graflex D—with Tessar............ 100.00 
4x5 Speed Graphic R.F. & Zeiss lens....-. 100.00 
ee ee et SO ere 
Super Ikonta B, F2.8, C.Z.T.......cceeee. 130.00 
Rolleicord I-A, F4.5........+s.cccccccccees 65.00 
ee ee a ee 
Cotten THE Gonmar ¥..2...:-.cveervesccsecoecs 175.00 

Also for immediate delivery: All-wide an- 
a7 gle Normal and Tele lenses for Leica and 

Contax; full line of Stereo Cameras and 


Accessories; View Cameras; Goertz-Zeiss-Schneider 
Lenses—all focal lengths. 
We issue no ‘‘bargain lists.”” We always 
= have what you want, and it’s always a 
bargain! 


Write Us Your Needs Today 
Trades Accepted 


CAMERA INC. 


St., New York, N. Y. 
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Beautiful 
Photog 


Hollywood Professional 


i Us ae 
ART 
NEGATIVES 


Models 





raphed from life 


“ON THE SANDS OF THE PACIFIC™ 


214x344 .... 6 
2'/4x1 Saths - 8 
35 ee ( 


$2.00 








INTERIOR ART STUDY $ 
> era 





2x2 KODACHROMES 

10 Lovely Art Slides 
50c each 

5 for $2 10 for $4 





FR EE! PRINTED MODEL aha yn FORMS 


UPON REQUEST 


ate] a BA fole) 


O. BOX 789-P 


Calif 





rder) 


D NEGATIVE SERVICE 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 
Buyers add tax) 
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mm FILM Fine Grain 
DEVELOPED AND 


ENLARGED 


7 ENLARGEMENTS 
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D. plus postage. 
patg hang for peas list and free mail- 


(3% 
lossy. Cash with 
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MODERN PHOTO ‘ees 


71 W. 45th St., 





YOUR FRIEN 


55 Vesey St. 
FREE 


Even Now—for Best Buy 


Write or Call 


Jack Schiff , 


New York City 
Dept. 8 






D IN THE BUSINESS 
CAMERA 


XCH. INC. 
N. Y. C. BE. 3-1151 


CATALOG P-4 








Eastman Pius X, 


Reload cartridg 
WHERE YOU SEND 


1014 MARQUETTE 








35mm BULK FILM 


upon 
infrared, i Safe 


272 #. $1.25 50 fi. $2.25 


NITROIL LABORATORIES 


t . #1, 2 +3, 
Positive 
100 ft. $3.50 


es, 2 for 75c; 4 for $1.25 
US YOUR EMPTY MAGAZINES 
MINN. 


AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, 











35MM DEVELOPED 


ROLLS 


Super Fine Grain 
Photo Electrically Timed and SPECIAL 
Developed Eastman 
MAXIMUM GRARGES Plus X 
18 Exposure Rolls.... 60c Reloads 
36 Exposure Rolls............ 1. ;00 6 Exp. 
All prints Enlarged to 3\% "x4! or $1.00 
PHOTO-LAB, 1806 S. Wabash, Dept. D, Chicago 


ENLARGED 
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Fo) mm FINE GRAIN 
Developed & Vaporated 
: N b. ty aCe DD 


cess "g ' 
Money t $ 
plete 


PHOTO ELECTRO LAB 
Box 86! Bridgeport, Conn. 





e=GUARANTEED 35mm oo" 


FILMS—N BSTITUTIO 
Super X Super XX 27% Ft. 
Plus X Panatomic X 
Superior No. 1 Supreme 3 
Uitra Speed Dupont Type 2 
Infra-Red wary | ' ae 
00 FT.—$4.0 
RELOADED CARTRIDGES— 36 exp. all types— 
1.25 


3 for 
Bulk Winder (was $10) 
Mail Orders gromotly filled 


camera 
Miniature Film Supply Co., 723 Seventh y= N.Y.c. 














Amateurs, professionals, convert your knowledge 

of photography into cash! Be a free-lance photo- 

im engraver. Establish your own part or full-time 
cut making business or work for others at good 

pay. Automatic equipment, complete home train- 

ing at low cost. Full particulars and big 64-page 

4 illustrated catalog free! Send for your copy today. 


FREE. BR Dept. 157 Aurora, Mo. 








Get better SPLICES with the new SEEMANN! 


New im reves design— 
made o 














5 MM FILM fine grain 


Developed & Enlarged to 3'/4x4'/2 

Superb, salon- qaleg gg on selected, 
jouble-weight mat ~ enlarge- 

ment individually i a, dodged and 

cropped 

Money Back If Not Satisfied 

Send for FREE Mailing Bags, Samples, Price List 
NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) N.Y. C. 


OTHER MEN 
have read and 
profited by our 
free books ‘‘Pat- 


ent Protection”’ 


toe" YOUR IDEA 


explain many 

interesting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanic al principles, With books we also send 
‘Evidence of Invention’? form. Reasonable fees, de- 
ferred payments, forty-four years’ experience. Write to: 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 
648-D, Victor Building, Washington, D. C, 


7 CAPITOL ART NEGATIVES~ 


“For conhiat prints use Capitol negatives” 
Our art figure photo negatives can’t be beat. 
Most Seauatind enedele in the East. All neg- 
atives on 35mm Plus-X fine grain developed. 
Guaranteed to make beautiful salon pr rints, 
$1 brings lar +? PLUS FREE Art 
Transparen 


CAPITOL NEGATIVES 
\. Box 507 Dept. D Washington, D.C. _/ 


-KODACHROME SLIDES 


your mame and address ‘printed on 
We will Buy Your Interesting Kodachromes « « « 


Write KOSTICH COLOUR PHOTOS 
235 East 72nd St. New York City Telephone Rh 4-4720 






































POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


torpedo, taken in Iceland by the Signal 
Corps. 

They function in the same manner in 
trying to meet special needs of news- 
papers and agencies, and requests for 
stock pictures from the files. The re- 
quests are numberless for shots of men, 
ships, weapons, and places figuring in the 
news. Usually they are anticipated. 
Both, too, serve the public as well as 
possible through decentralized picture 
distribution, the navy through the twelve 
naval districts in the continental United 
States and the army through its nine 
corps areas. 

Says Comdr. Long, “The navy appre- 
ciates fully the value of photography, 
both for the sake of successful prose- 
cution of the war and informing the 
public. The navy is eager to obtain and 
distribute as many pictures as can be 
turned out, compatible with security.” 
The war department feels the same way 
about it. 

The army and navy, like the nation as 
a whole, are governed by the code of 
wartime practices put out by Byron 
Price, as director of censorship. Drafted 
in full consultation with military and 
naval officials, the code details the in- 
formation of possible damaging nature 
to our war effort which should be kept 
out of print, and lists specific prohibi- 
tions on publication of photographs and 
maps. The summary recommends that 
any material of a questionable nature 
that is offered for publication be submit- 
ted at once to the Office of Censorship. 

Here are a few things the section on 
photographs and maps prohibits: 

“Photographs conveying the informa- 
tion specified in this summary, unless of- 
ficially approved for publication. 

“Detailed maps or photographs disclos- 
ing location of munitions dumps, or other 
restricted army or naval areas. 

“(Note: This has no reference to maps 
showing the general theater of war, or 
large-scale zones of action, movements 
of contending forces on a large scale, or 
maps showing the general ebb and flow 
of battle lines.) 

“(Note: Special care should be exer- 
cised in the publication of aerial photos 
presumably of non-military significance, 
which might reveal military or other 
information helpful to the enemy; also 
care should be exercised in publishing 
casualty photos’so as not to reveal unit 
identifications through collar ornaments, 
etc. Special attention is directed to the 
section of this summary covering in- 
formation about damage to military 
objectives.)” 

The general principles of military cen- 
sorship are a good guide for the amateur 
to observe in taking pictures. There is 
no telling into whose hands a picture 
may fall, even if it is not published in 
a newspaper or magazine. It is better 
to pass by a picture setup that might 
reveal military information than to pho- 
tograph it and take a chance on the 
consequences. By scrupulously avoid- 
ing subject matter that can have possible 
military significance, the amateur can 
take part in the government’s program 
to eliminate photographs that may be of 
use to the enemy — 
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SAVE YOUR $ AT POWELL'S 


=> TRY BEFORE YOU BUY <& 
CAMERAS «LENSES * ENLARGERS 
AND ALL DARKROOM SUPPLIES 


Select from hundreds of new and used still and 
movie cameras. 

tioned units on Powell’s famous * 

YOU BUY’’ offer. Libera’ 

camera, Here is a typical value from our big list: 
Genuine Ihagee V.P. Auto-Ultrix with ee F4.5 





lens in Prontor.. Shutter. Brand new! A _ regular 
$25.00 value. You get it from Powell for only 


$17.95 ite for Free Bargain List No. 241 
POWELL’S CAMERA MART 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AMATEUR 
153 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 





A sturdy, all-metal easel — faster 

and easier to use, Fits standard 

papers without adjustment. Com- 

pactness and light 7 —= 

complete fle ani bitity gaan zou ts 

ret many unusual effects an 

positions from the same a a cea: PRICED RIGHT 

- al finish assures wire- Ss $s. $8 gute $3. 7s 
80 Sx 2s 


+s 
rp focusing without glare. 31 nus 


beautify your ENLARGEMENTS | 
«++ you can do it yourself in 5 minutes! 
Modern, distinctive, 


and imexpensive. 


Fully adj matabie—Teametta accom 
y on 4% o 20 x 26. Available in Bright 
hrome, 


pd Ay ag with wire and 
ul metruction aoa 

Ci ss asp, Bie ae oe your 
dealer—or sent direct postpaid if cash F: 
with order. i 
A. J. GANZ CO. 

112 N. Hayworth 
















RELOADE GROUP 2 
CARTRIDGES ae 

36 exp. each E.K.PanatomicX 

We Supply E. K. Super XX 
Cartridges Agfa Supreme 
Dup. Sup. No. 2 


25 ft. 














infra Red 

25 ft. — $1.00 
50 ft. — $2.00 
100 ft. — $3.50 Minimum Order $! 100 ft. 

Pestpald in U.S.A. California ms Add Sales Tax 


PACIFIC COAST FILM CO, *°22,%. Sierra ponies 


 ~ Calif. 


“PEP UP” YOUR PARTIES 


SHOW ANIMATED CARTOONS 
Next time you have a party, 
friends drop in, or the young- 
sters tee G i your home, 
OVIES. Those 
aati MICKEY 
‘ NNIE ... DONALD 
DUCK ... THREE MON- 
KEYS . OSWALD 
enthrall” everyone each 
film packed se laughs! 

Ask your dealer about the NEW FILM RENTAL 
LIBRARY PLAN 


HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, INC. 


6060 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


FOR SUPER GLOSSY PRINTS 


with that professional finish 

































Meavy Duty Squeegee Plates 
tf WHL NOT BLISTER OR PEEL | 
Play safe! Ask your dealer for ACME 
Look for the name on the plate 
ACME FERROTYPE CO., 50 Park Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 

















a BETTER BUYS at ARKIN=~e7 


V.P, EXAKTA, F 2.8. C.Z.T. Eveready, 
>» case . wages = : : , _ 50 
» %-120 Super Ikonta A Special, F 3.5, C.Z.T 4 
y Case . . 85. 00 4 
lémm FILMO, F 3.5 T. H 


Cooke, Comb 
case .. . 50.00 4 
b Available—Complete Line of All Photographic Mate- 4 
prials and Equipment, also 8 & 16 mm movie items. ¢ 
E.K., Revere, Keystone, B&H. . 
Write for Bargain List P- 


4 
, BERNARD ARKIN New VoRrK Clty 


-wawwweweweweweweweweee€ ~ 














35 MM FILM 





PLUS X 
25 Feet SUPER X 100 Feet 
$ 1 0 arene 3 $3 00 
a DUPONT 2 s 


ALL OTHER FILM °3:38 {or 25 
35 MM FILM EXCHANGE 


BOx 2910 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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4 Scores of Universal-trained men 

and women regularly sell their photo- 

graphs for $5 and more, each, to news- 

papers, magazines, advertisers — earn from 

$15 to $50 EXTRA every month, that way. 

Our home aquey course in photo-journalism teaches you 

what kind of p ateures ne a. take, how to take them ona 
where to sell the Book gives full details. UN 





VERSAL PHOTOGRAP PHERS. INC., Dept. 2, 10 West 33 
St., New York City. 























THE KaLarRT COMPANY, INc., 915 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., announces its Fifth An- 
nual Speed Flash Contest. Awards total 
$750 in photographic merchandise. First 
prize is an Anniversary Speed Graphic 
equipped with Kalart rangefinder, Master 
Automatic Speed Flash, and Sistogun. Alli 
entries must be taken with a Kalart Speed 
Flash. Both outdoor (synchro-sunlight) 
and indoor shots are acceptable. Color 
transparencies will receive the same con- 
sideration as black-and-white prints. Entry 
blanks are available from the Kalart Com- 
pany and photo dealers. Closing date is 
March 31. 


MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED, 
New York, N. Y., 


1501 Broadway, 
is conducting a series of 
monthly contests with prizes of $10.00, 
$5.00, $4.00, and $3.00 for the first four 
places. Any interesting subject matter is 
eligible, but prints must be unmounted and 
no larger than 8x = Submit pictures to 
Norman C. Lipton, Photography Editor, at 
the above address. 


TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY, 641 Brown St., 
Rochester, N. Y., announces a contest for 
25 mm pictures. Any type of pictures are 
eligible, as long as they are taken on 35 mm 
film. Full details and entry blanks, which 
are required, can be obtained by writing the 
Contest Director at the above address. Clos- 
ing date is June 


ADVERTISERS RESEARCH SERVICE, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., is in the market 
for top-notch action pictures for use in an 
advertising campaign. Cannot’ consider 
photographs showing women or children, 
scenic views, or destruction. Photographers 
are advised to quote prices in submitting 
pictures. 


SoutH Dakota Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Brookings, S. D., announces a $1,000 
contest for the best pictures taken in that 
state. Photographs made during the past 
summer are eligible for competition. Entry 
blanks must accompany each picture, 
are available by writing the above address. 
HARLEQUIN CORPORATION, 512 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., announces a contest with 
$425 in cash prizes for pictures showing 
Harlequin glasses, either worn by a female 
subject or used as a part of the composition 
of the photograph. The contest will be con- 
ducted in two divisions, one for amateurs 
and one for news photographers. In addi- 
tion to the picture prizes, $100 in cash will 
be awarded to the girl photographed wear- 
ing Harlequin glasses who is judged the 
most beautiful model. She will be judged 
only by photographs submitted. Entries 
should be sent to the Contest Editor at the 
above address. Closing date is April 15 


FLORIDA RENDEZVOUS Magazine, 1661 Bis- 
cayne Blvd., Miami, Fla., announces a pic- 
ture contest for amateurs and professionals, 
Awards will total $40 each month—$25 for 
first prize, $10 for second, and $5 for third. 
Photographs with Florida atmosphere are 
encouraged. The contest will continue 
monthly through April. 


ELK SrTupi0, Elkton, Maryland, is in the 
market for original 35 mm Kodachrome 
transparencies of outstanding quality and 
general interest. Payment is from $1.00 up 
for transparencies selected. Submit only 
high-quality 35 mm slides that have interest 
value for a wide range of people. 


Ep WoLFrr & ASSOCIATES, 428 Taylor Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y., advertising agency for 
Wollensak Optical Company, is in the mar- 
ket for pictures taken and enlarged, or en- 
larged, with Wollensak lenses. Subjects are 
not limited, but should exhibit features 
which bring out the quality of the lenses 
used. Prints should be 8x10 or larger. Pic- 
tures which have won recognition or awards 
are preferred. Prices will be established by 
negotiation. 


—In an emergency, washing soda can be 
used instead of sodium carbonate in a 
developer. Use about three times the 
amount the formula calls for. Because 
the results are not always uniform, it 
should be used only in an emergency— 


and ' 
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Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge 
36 Exp.—$1.00, 18 Exp.—60c. Univex rolls— 
$1.50. Our rate is 4c per print. If less than 25 
negatives are good, we issue 

4c credit per print. Enlarged PRIZES 

to 3% x 4's, with Photo- Mimipix will duplicate 
Electrie Eye. Velox paper ise in “Pictures 
only. High class work guar- 
anteed. D.K. 20 Fine Grain 
Developing 24 HR. 
SERVICE GUAR- 
ANTEED. SAVE MONEY. Send roll and $1.00 
today. (Or sent C.O.D. plus postage.) 


aaeourex LABORATORIES 
P. O. Box 1144, D ee. LL 
ea 1939, Minipiz Laberater 





contest provided win- 
ning picture was de- 
veloped and printed 
by Minipix. 


























ART NEGATIVES 


Fine grain negatives for use in your enlarger 
or contact printer. Make sharp, salon prints 
of PRETTY MODELS with your own equip- 
ment. Negatives or 2% x 2%”. 
SAMPLE SET OF 4 FOR $i $ 
Single Sample, 25c. ‘FREE 35 
mm Art transparency with sam- 
ple set of four for $1. 
Big Free Negative Offer 

Details sent with all $1 sample orders. 
RADIO CITY NEGATIVE COMPANY 

Box 123, Canal St. Sta., Dept. BD 

NEW YORK, 














MAKE MONEY cad ps 


Fascinating new occupation quickl 
rned by average man or woman. Work 
full or spare time. Easy to understand meth- 


od brings out natural, life-like colors. Many earn 
while learning. } He oon, 
Free Book tells e good 
money doing this “Soliehetan besee K 
work for studios, stores, individ- 
uals and Seate. sone | today for 
‘our copy 
A TIONAL ART SCHOOL 
1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2264, Chicago, U.S.A. 








LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES 
OF POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDEX FOR 1941 AVAILABLE 


A year of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is a 
year of photographic a 1941 saw 
great strides in every phase of photography. 
in the future you will want to refer to many 
of the articles in the 1941 issues of POP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY as historical records 
of an active year. And the hundreds of 
how-to-do-it features, tips, and kinks al- 
ways will be fresh and practical. You can 
make your past issues of POPULAR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY a handy reference work with 
the complete {!2-page Index to Volumes 8 
and 9 (the {2 issues for 1941). Send the 
convenient coupon below, enclosing 5 cents 
to cover postage and handling. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 

540 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, IlIlinois. 
Please send me my copy of the index te POP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY for 194 Enclosed 
find 5 cents in stamps or coin, to cover post- 
age and handling. 
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Gor A STURDIER AMERICA- 
The Little Technical Library proudly presents 


we SPORTS 
SERIES 








TUVALGOS AV Td 61 MOR 


ATHLETE! 


Here's help in building 
that stronger, healthier body 
that makes you worth more to your 
team, your school, your country! Here's 
expert guidance for you to the inside of your 
favorite game. The SPORTS SERIES shows how to ys 
derive more benefit from hours spent in athletics; how ae 
to make exercise more fun; how to get out of the “dud” iY 4B 
class in eight sports—fast! i 


. CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL by Nat Holman. Who could dis 
SPECTATOR! Here are new thrills for you! Keep up 101. cuss this subject more brilliantly than C.C.N.Y.’s shrewd basketball 
- - coach whose teams, during more than a score of years of coaching, 
with the scorekeeper and the umpire in fast- won over 90 per cent of their games? 

‘ . FUNDAMENTALS OF BOXING by Barney Ross. Boxing, includ- 
action play! Know the game as the experts know if. Understand 102. ing how to protect yourself and find, or make, openings in — ron 
* Q ponent’s guard, is clearly explained by the former World's Light 

those consummate master touches, the final artistry of athletic weight and Welterweight Champion. 
™ . ‘ . ene HIGH-SCORE BOWLING by Ned Day. The author gives tips on 
accomplishment. Become an informed, intelligent critic and observer 103 the technique which made him World’s Individual Match Game 
Champion, holder of the world’s tournament record and man who 


of sport! Learn from America’s leading experts! has bowled more than a dozen 300 games. 
104 HOW TO PITCH BASEBALL by Lew Fonseca. This book also 


, tells about other positions on the team. Fonseca, former White Sox 
manager and ‘‘most valuable player’’ of the American League, now 
s e directs the league’s public relations. 


os . HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL by Lynn Waldorf. In this useful text 
In the SPORTS SERIES you have the work and opinions of qualified 105. ictneten Vatrenites tend tall candh a Gemner Ail teen 
¥ : tackle, boils down 20 years of brilliant football experience to 160 
experts! Each text offers you a handy reference guide revealing information-crammed pages. 

° ° ° PLAY SOFTBALL by Harry D. Wilson. Advice on how to organize 
terminology, rules, scoring, and vital facts about one of our most 106. and run softball teams is given here by the man who, for eight 
years, was Chief Umpire and Rules Interpreter of the Amateur 

popular sports! ..« You'll want all eight! Softball Association of America. 
SCIENTIFIC BILLIARDS by Welker Cochran. Balkline, three- 
107. cushion and pocket billiards are made simpler by the World’ s 18.2 


THELINSTE DINCITATAS 


Balkline Billiards Champion, only man to win a world’s three- 
cushion championship in his first try. 


TOP-NOTCH TABLE TENNIS by Emily Fuller. Here the game is 
described by the Women’s National Singles Champion, holder or past 
holder of every major women’s table tennis title. She didn’t lose a 


tournament match in six years! 


ORTH much more than their 79 cents 
OP preach, they’re generously illustrated with 
brilliant photographs, clear and simple 
diagrams and lively little sketches that clarify 



















complicated subjects. They’re the finest new ty Nae Wit Wee Oe : 
accomplishment of the publishers of the hugely Rave checked below. if I au wot completaiy cntionea, I hore the 
successful Little Technical Library PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES. mor 2 nee aoe er Hit - ~ -thggee ia 
Each of these sturdily bound books is packed with the well- aR ued aes aa ne le Gbane: 
founded knowledge of one of the country’s most prominent C.0.D. postage added. (C.0.D. in U.S.A. ont) ; 
sports authorities. START YOUR SPORTS LIBRARY NOW! BN as aot icp sactuliasena pa thiasesdiie RT I ae ee : 
ON SALE AT ALL LEADING BOOK, SPORTING GOODS AND ae aa Ree 
DEPARTMENT STORES OR USE CONVENIENT COUPON TODAY! == city g crate ccc cooococooeevveeeecceeee. 
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CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 


TO SELL 








FOTH Derby f 3.5, excellent condition, Everready 
case, metal tripod, Wratten filters K2, G, A, Ko- 
dak adapter ring, lens hood, complete $23.50. Don 
Abair, RR 2, Plymouth, Indiana. ol 

ALL like new, 2 years guaranteed: Leica G, f 2, 
$135 Contax Il, f 2, $155 Ikonta C, Tessar 
f 4.5, $39 Ikonta A-Special, Tessar f 3.5, $49. 
Keystone K-8, f 1.9, $49. Revere 88, f 1.9, $49. 
Highest Cash-Prices for your cameras, Lenses, 
Binoculars Free Estimate. American Camera 
Exchange, 2130 Broadway, New York. 

SPEED Graphic, 3%4x4%, with Kalart R.F. & 
Flash. Brand new. Eugene Annabel, 11654 Grand- 
mont, Detroit, Michigan 

RANGE finder Kodak 3.5 lens with case. Sell 
$40.00 Eugene E. Annabel, 11654 Grandmont, 
Detroit, Michigan 

ROLLEICORD I1; 34%4x4™% Graflex; Solar IV; all 
equipment and accessories—Entire lot only—at a 
bargain—Write Post Office Box 185, Painted Post, 
N. ¥ 


LIKE new, 64%4x9 em. Devin Color Camera, case, 
15 holders Enlarger, 16mm Keystone Projector, 
Correspondence Photographie Course. Dallas Bron- 
son, Cassopolis, Michigan 

THE new metal B & J 4x5 Press Camera meets ex- 
acting needs of the press photographer for real ac- 
tion. Assures perfect negatives. Revolving back. 
Many new features. Only $54.50. Ask your dealer. 
Literature Free. Manufactured by Burke & James, 
Inc., 223 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

10x15 em. Zeiss Nettel, Tessar f 4.5 18 cm. 1/2000 
fpa, filter; like new. $69.50. Jack Clemmer, 1204 
Cadillac Blvd., Akron, Ohio 7 
4x5 Graphic, either 64%” Gcertz Dagor or 54” 
Zeiss Tessar, R.F.; flash, access., $100. Crasson, 
2 Post St., Yonkers, N. Y. 

LEICA, Model D, Elmar f 3.5 lens, black finish. 
$69.50. H. M. Dail, Columbia, Mo. — : 
2%x3% Speed Graphic, Zeiss, Kalart R.F. Acces- 
sories. Cost $200.00, as new. Best offer. Delton 
Dodds, RK. No. 6, Paducah, Ky 

CERTO Dollina, 35 mm. f 2.9 Radionar, epld. r. f., 
compur 1/500, case. $30. Dill, Washington Ave., 
Upper Darby, Pa 

KODAK Junior Six-16, Diomatic f 4.5 Lens, Kalart 
gun Carl Dunlap, Kinmundy, Illinois 
LENSES—For copying, building a microscope, 
telescope to take pictures thrqugh Focal lengths 
1 to 15 inches New but edges slightly chipped. 
Assortment of 15, postpaid $1.50. Edmund Salv- 
age Co., 41 West Clinton, Oaklyn, N. J 

EXAKTA B, 2.8 Tessar, tripod, tank, Federal 
219 enlarger, Dejur meter, $95. Douglas Gal- 
breath, Schoolcraft, Mich 

MARSHALL Densitometer, Kodachrome Separa- 
tion Filters ‘‘B’’ Glass, Transparency Holder A, 
$35.00. Leo Johnson, Ironwood, Mich. 

4x5 B&J Press Camera, f 4.7 Ektar lens, 4 hold- 


ers, sunshade, filters, tank Like new $90.00 
Box CJ, Popular Photography 

SELL Tessar 2.8 cm. f 8 and view finder, like new, 
$55 Sonnar 13.5 em. f 4 black, coupled, $80 
Speed-O copy, $25.00, for Contax Omega A en- 


larger with 2” f 4.5 Wollensak, perfect condition, 
$35.00. W. M. C. Harnsberger, Luray, Va 
DAR-KIN Portable Darkroom, brand new, 7x6%x 
3% ft Reinforced, moisture-repellent construc- 
tion. List $15. Best reasonable offer. Box ED, 
™ Popular Photography 

FIRST $38.00 takes Perfex 55, 2.8 Scienar, 
brand new, ER case. Harold Loeb, Silverton, O. 
LEICA, ‘‘G’’, chrome, f 2 Summar and acces- 
sories. Kenneth McDougall, 408 Swift Ave., Dur- 
ham, N. C 

9x30 Binoculars, delayed action miniature; and 
$30.00 for 8 mm. movie projector McKinley, 87 
East Alexandrine, Detroit 

BELLOWS for all types Foreign or Domestic Cam- 
eras, Enlargers. Also built to specifications. New 
York Bellows Co., 121-P Fulton St., New York. 
FOR Sale Korelle Reflex Tessar f 2.8, E. R. case, 
like new, $110.00 cash Frank Nickovich, 8501 
Bancroft Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

AUTOMATIC Rolleiflex. Latest. Bought new, 
used twice. Case, shade, $165. Sanders, 461 Con- 
gress Street, Portland, Maine 

ROLLEIFLEX, Automatic, excellent condition. 
Also darkroom equipment, chemicals. Send for 
list. Paul Scherf, Andalusia, Ala 

% VP Vollenda, Drawing instruments. WANT 
Pack camera, View camera, Weston master, Box 
171, Moline, Ill 

KODAK Ektra, f 1.9, like new, $270.00. Sever- 
ance Studio, 46 Public Sq., Watertown, N. Y. 


NEW: Miniature press camera f 4.5, Compur shut- 
ter, pack adapter, $79.95. The Snap Shop, 1031 
Sylvania Ave., Toledo, Ohio. ae 
USED Cameras—Equipment, Bought, Sold, 
Traded. New Kodaks in Stock. Highest Prices 
paid for used Equipment. Universal Camera Ex- 
change, 97 West Broadway, N. a Se 
PRIVATE Outfit—Zeiss and other lenses and cam- 
eras—larger sizes. D. W. Work, Lamar, Mo. 














SELL: 5x7 View, 12” Ilex, R.R. f 8 convertible, 
$35, Voightlander Bessa, Acc., $20. Wanted: Speed 
Graphic. A. B. Wright, No. Adams, Mass. _ 

LEICA F, Summar 50 mm., Nooky Short-distance 
Focusing Device, Hektor 135 mm., Motor, acces- 
sories. Good condition. $260. Box SG, % Pop- 
ular Photography. aes, Mi? 
34%4x4%4 Maximar, f 4.5 Tessar, Lenshade, Filters, 
F.P.A., Flashgun, $62.00. James Polyzou, 260 
Shenango, Farrell, Pennsylvania. — 
AUTOGRAFLEX—3\4x4% f 4.5 Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar 7%”, excellent condition. $89.50 cash. 
Keystone Inn, Waverly, N. Y 





SUPER Ikonta B—Single window—Case. Inter- 
ested in Flashgun—Accessories reasonable price— 
J. Sager, 2049 McGraw Ave., Bronx, * 
WANTED: Used 5x7 Graflex Press or Portrait 
camera, without lens. Write giving price and 
condition in detail to Picture Editor, The Times- 
Picayune, New Orleans, La. “= 
GRAFLEX B, 4x5 R.B., 7% K. A. lens, pack 
holder. $55, Weiser, 122 Central Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

8x10 Century Carlton camera and tripod. D. W. 
Work, Lamar, Mo. 


NOTICE! 

In replying to Box Numbers, be sure 
to address letters to 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Note! This does not apply to Box numbers where 
City and State are shown. 
































$160.00 DeVry Street cameras, f 2.9 lenses, very 
good condition, $80.00 each. J. Difty, 835 Merid- 
ian Ave., Miami Beach, Fla. 


GRAFLEX—Series C—3%,x4%—R.B. 6%” Cooke 
5 Perfect—$120. Alexander Studio, 








f 2.5 lens. 
Kirksville, Mo. 

BRAND New Contax 180 mm. Tele Tessar: chrom- 
ium; $125. Rabezzana, Orr’s Point 46, Fenton, 
Mich. 

NATIONAL Graflex—First class condition—$49. 
National Graflex Telephoto lens, $44. Contax 1 
with slow speeds to 1000th and f 2 Sonnar Ever- 
ready case, perfect condition, $138. Kawee 9x12 
with Zeiss Tessar f 4.5, Like new, $55. We pay 
cash for your outfit or liberal allowance in trade. 
Barbeau’s, Oswego, N. Y. 












CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


LEICA 35 mm. Elmar in New Condition. State 
cheapest price. Battaile, 427 West Second, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 











WE pay highest prices for cameras; accessories ; 
movie equipment; binoculars. Estimates Free. 
Trade-Ins Brenner Photo, 943-A Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D. C a ~_ 
4x5 auto or D Graflex, with or without lens. Cras- 
son, 2 Post St., Yonkers, N. Y 
WANTED: One each f.2 and 75 or 125 mm, Tele- 
photo lenses for Mercury Univex. W. G. Dunn, 
Clarinda, Iowa _ - 
HIGHEST Prices for used Cameras, Equipment, 
and Optical merchandise. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Gordon's, 162-P Madison, Chicago. 
HIGHEST cash prices will be paid for the follow- 
ing equipment: Contax cameras and Lenses, Leica 
cameras and lenses, Speed Graphics, Bell & Howell 
Sound Projectors, and other good photographic 
equipment. Free appraisals gladly given. No 
obligation. Write or wire immediately. Robert 
Hendrichs, 201 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana Pere tee on < = 
WANTED 16 mm Sound Films—For home library 
shorts—sports—and features—state condition 
and price—Ben Lang, 468 Main St., Poughkeepsie, 
y. © 
CASH: We buy cameras, projectors, lenses, etc. 
Highest prices. (We also ac¢ept musical instru- 
ments, guns, etc., toward cameras.) George Levine 
& Sons, Dept. C, 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Estab. 
1896 
FILM pack camera in good condition wanted for 
cash. Liberman, 2522 Barnes Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
SPEED Graphic 4x5 and accessories. Will pay 
$75-$100 cash. J. McKimmon, 519 N. Blount St., 
taleigh, N. C _ pale 
BANTAM Special f 2 or Retina camera in good 
condition wanted for cash. Harry Mortini, 245 
W. 104 St., Apt. 16 C, N. ¥. C 
STEREO camera 6x13 such as Heidescope or 
Voightlander Flectoscope, Carl Nunan, 622 43rd 
Avenue, San Francisco. 
WANTED Exakta reflex or Rolleicord reflex cam- 
era in good condition. Write Frank Rich, 645 
West End Ave., Apt. 5F, N. Y. C. 

















CAMERA REPAIRS 





PRECISION Repairs, Shutters, Lenses, Range- 
finders, Synchronizers, Binoculars, Accuracy guar. 





anteed. Camera Craftsmen, 15 West 44th St., 
N. ¥.C. ie ae = 
PRECISION repairs: Cameras, synchronizers, 


shutters, range finders, exposure meters. Prompt 
service, moderate rates. Camera Technicians Co., 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York (Dept. H). 

SKILLED Technicians—Rolleis, Linhofs, Graphics, 
etc. Rangefinders—Synchronizers—Repaired—ad- 
justed—Installed. Fotocam Service Co., 1265-P 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 


EXPERT repairing of all Compur and Compound 
shutters by the U. S. Manufacturer Representative, 
Hans Unfried, 71 E. Genesee, Buffalo, N. Y. 














HELP WANTED 





MAKE big money selling picture post cards for 
advertising. Every place of business a prospect. 
Full or part time. Low prices, big commissions, 
steady repeat business. Agents needed in all 
cities and towns. Write for details. Consoli- 
dated Color Reproductions, Montvale, New Jersey. 





INSTRUCTION 





MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- 
let and requirements free. American School of 
Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2252, Chicago. 
OIL coloring photographs a fascinating hobby or 
profitable business. Learn at home. Easy simpli- 
fied method. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Send for free information and requirements, Na- 
tional Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2252, 
Chicago. ir 
CORRESPONDENCE Courses and_ educational 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 
All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and bargain 
catalog free. Write Nelson Company, 500- Sherman, 
Dept. D-237, Chicago. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED to buy: Your pictures. Write for de- 
tails. Free market letter. Free-Lance Photog- 
raphers Guild, Inc., 219 E. 44th Street, Dept. B6, 
New York, N. Y. “ 
ADVANCED Amateurs, Attention! Improve your 
technique and get more fun out of your hobby. 
Read American Photography every month, the 
magazine for both technicians and _ pictorialists. 
Send today for a sample copy and a sample of our 
40-page book catalog, enclosing ten cents for post- 
age. Camera House, 122-153 Newbury St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 











REDUCED RATES 
FOR READERS 


“ 






MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


| 





WANTED Films, Cameras, Projectors, Bob’s, 154 
East 47th, New York. _. 
NEW Revere or Bolex 8 or 16 mm. outfit, Screen. 
Reasonable. Glenn Mishler, Warren, Qhio. 
KEYSTONE A-75 16 mm projector with 750 W. 
lamp, pilot light, case. $48.00. V. Herr, Collins 
e, Tiinois, 
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AUTOGRAFLEX 3%x4%, Prolinear f1.9, flash 
synchronized, accessories. Swap even for 14” 
Dallon f 4.5. Carter Laboratory, Hot Springs, Ark. 
SWAP: —_ Summar f 2, >, Leica Motor for Leitz 
Xenon f1.5. John Ellwood, De Kalb, Illinois. 


SWAP: $108. 00 Buell Air Horns, Leica Motor for 
Hektor 135 mm f 4.5 and finder. John Ellwood, 
De Kalb, Illinois. 

SWAP: Excellent 4x5 Korona View, 64%” Cooke 
anastigmat, accessories for ?. J. Jacobson, 2009 
Perrine St., Lafayette, Ind. 



















































Simple Compensation 


for Bellows Extension 

HEN using an extended camera 

bellows in photographing or copy- 
ing small objects, the exposure must be 
increased as the bellows are racked out. 
This is because the distance from lens 
to film is increased. Also the relative 
aperture of the lens is changed, render- 
ing the aperture markings ineffective. 
While it is best to compute the exposure 
very accurately when working with Ko- 
dachrome, the wide latitude of most 
modern films will allow a much simpler 
method to be used. 

After the setup has been focused 
sharply on the groundglass and the 
proper normal exposure has been deter- 
mined, compare the size of the ground- 
glass image with the size of the actual 
subject. If the image is the same size 
(i.e., a 1-to-1 copy) multiply the expo- 
sure by 4. If it is approximately three- 
quarters the size of the original, give 
triple the normal exposure. For half-size 
images, double the exposure, and in- 
crease it about 14% times for quarter-size 
images. While only approximate, this 
easily-remembered rule will produce 
well-exposed negatives, whereas disre- 
garding the principle would yield fiat, 
underexposed negatives. — William D. 
Stoneback, Bethlehem, Pa. 























—Every amateur should keep a record of 
his exposures: film, aperture, shutter 
speed, lighting, etc. Only by so doing 
will he be able to analyze his prints in- 
telligently and determine the cause of 
serious faults. The same idea can be ap- 
plied in the darkrogm to provide a check 
on developing procedure.— 
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Pl pan Si XX 
De Infra Red Pan X 29 
Dup No. Ultraspeed 
——"Dup No. : 89¢ Supreme 
Panatomic Finopan- 
100 ft. rolls. .$3.15 100 ft. rolls. .$4.25 
HOLLYWOOD 35 MM FILM CO. 
Box 2550 Dept. P. Naty weed. Calif. 
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you'll find it’s the chemicals that 





make them better! 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON IR CHEMICALS 


Looking behind this picture, for instance, you find the labels 

of some of the country’s foremost salons — marks of distinction 
every photographer prizes. Take a tip from photographers who 
consistently produce outstanding pictures. Select your chemicals with 
care. In fact, do as they do, use F-R chemicals — you can depend 

on them. In the darkroom you'll find their uniform quality, efficiency 
and simplicity in use help produce the finer results you seek. 
Conveniently packaged in special F-R graduated bottles, 

they’re economical, too. Look for F-R’s “little man”, your 
money-back guarantee and the trademark of photography’s finest. 


in 
Pa Roseliev 


COMPANY, tae. 


NEW YORK: 109 West 64th Street CHICAGO: Merchandise Mart 


LOOK BEHIND 
THE BETTER 
PICTURES 





*‘Let’s Go In” by Walter GC. 
Pollak, A.R.P.S., former vice 
president of the Miniature 
Camera Club of New York 
and a prolific contributor to 
many camera club and salon 
exhibitions. 


Thermolecular Fine 
Grain Developer. 
65° to 85°F. de- 
veloping range ®* 
Fog-free — long 
scale gradation * 
Excellen® shadow 
detail e Non- 
staining. 32 oz. 
bottle $1.85. 


Concentrated liq- 
uid Acid Fixing- 
Hardening solution. 
Ready-to-use in 60 
seconds by merely 
diluting with water. 
In 16 and 32 oz. 
bottles 45c and 75c. 


Concentrated Print 
Developer For all 
papers © Max- 
imum tonal range 
¢ Sparkling’ high- 
lights © Stable 
80 to 9% oz. of 
ready-to-use devel- 
oper. 16 oz. bottle 
50c. 


LOS ANGELES: 1039 So. Olive Street 
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CHAPTER IX 
SENSITOMETRY 


Some Definitions—The Densitometer—The Characteristic Curve—Reading 
the Curve—Gamma—The Comparison Scale—Film Speed Ratings 


ENSITOMETRY is a study of the mathematical 

relationship which exists between exposure and 
the density of the developed image. It can be, and is, 
applied to the study of both negative and positive im- 
ages on transparent and opaque materials. 

The entire process of photography depends upon 
obtaining a physical image as the result of exposure. 
The image can be silver, as in the ordinary photo- 
graph; but it can also be produced by a differential 
hardening of the gelatin. In the latter case, plain 
gelatin will provide a matrix for dye printing. Gelatin 
impregnated with pigment will produce a visible image 
(dependent upon the density of the pigment layer), 
as in carbon and carbro processes. An image can be 
produced as the result of a differentiation in the water 
content of an emulsion; this is the basis of the oil 
and bromoil processes. 

The exposure, too, may vary widely both in degree 
and in kind. The degree of exposure depends upon 
the quality of the radiation used. Thus, the radiation 
used for the exposure may be X-ray, ultraviolet, vis- 


ible light, or infrared. The variation in kind may be 
explained by the following comparison: Exposure used 
with ordinary photography is an exposure to radia- 
tion (light), while in processes such as carbro the ex- 
posure is a chemical one in which light or other radia- 
tion plays no part. 

Yet, no matter what the exposure, no matter what 
the character of the resulting image, some variation 
of sensitometry may be applied to its study. The 
significant point to be remembered is that the sen- 
sitometric procedure used should, insofar as may be 
practical, duplicate that used in the routine processes 
which the sensitometric study shall control. For ex- 
ample, sensitometric study of exposure to ultraviolet 
would provide little information of value regarding 
exposure to visible light. 

Sensitometry is as nearly subjective as any phys- 
ical process can be. The original object photographed 
is intangible, being simply reflected light.. The images 
are two-dimensional with no definite characteristics 
other than density. Here we do not deal with images 
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of rocks, trees, houses, and human beings; here we 
have no simulation of solidity and three dimensions. 
Therefore, it will be necessary for us to reshape our 
present conception of some familiar photographic 
tactors. 

It might be argued that if sensitometry is so far 
removed from practical photography its value is ques- 
tionable. That assumption is both right and wrong. 
It is right because there are hundreds of competent 
photographers (in the sense of being successful in 
making pictures with a camera) who know nothing 
beyond the bare essentials of photometry. It is wrong 
in that all modern research into photographic prac- 
tice—research in the field of emulsions, in the field 
of exposure, in short, most photographic research— 
is based upon sensitometry. Moreover, those branches 
of photography which are more scientific than aesthet- 
ic—such as sound recording for motion pictures, the 
practice of color photography, the photographic pho- 
tometry of astronomy—can hardly be carried on suc- 
cessfully without the aid of sensitometry. 


Some Definitions. 


In order to understand more fully the factors in- 
volved in the study, let’s first give our attention to a 
few definitions. These will cover the processes, fac- 
tors, and instruments which are to be discussed in this 
chapter. 

EXPOSURE. The exposure is of the utmost im- 
portance in sensitometry. In gauging exposure we 
must know the intensity of the light, the time during 
which it is permitted to act, and its spectral character- 
istics. We can gauge intensity with a reliable foot- 
candle meter; the time of exposure is under mechan- 
ical control ; the spectral characteristics or “color value” 
of the light may be assumed to be constant for any 
reliable, standardized light source. The light should 
have the characteristics of normal daylight, average 
normal incandescent light, or some region between 
the two. This, of course, is not true when the sensi- 
tometric investigation concerns the action of light of 
some specific color. The same thing holds true if the 
investigation concerns any of the photographically 
active “invisible radiations.” ‘Therefore, in this as in 
other factors, general statements must be recognized 
as being subject to exception, and the general state- 
ment recognized as applicable only to the typical case. 

The duration of the exposure must be considered 
in two parts. First we have the exposure of a given 
time duration. This means that the exposure is started, 
allowed to continue and when the time period has 
elapsed, the exposure is stopped. The second case is 
when the exposure has a value equivalent to a given 
time duration. In this case the unit of exposure may 
be very brief, and this brief exposure repeated many 
times until the sum of the short exposures equals the 
stated total period. It is a recognized fact that a 
continuous exposure and a similar intermittent expo- 
sure will produce different results even though their 
total lumen-second factor is identical. 
exposure also varies with the type of control 

The intensity of the exposing light may be 
maintained at a uniform level, and variations in ex- 
posure obtained by variation in the time of exposure. 
This is the time-base exposure which is ordinarily used 
in the more exacting type of research; control sensi- 
tometry in commercial application usually is based 
upon exposure controlled by means of intensity dif 
In practical application the first method is 
similar to the use of the shutter to control the time 
of exposure, an Operation familiar to every amateur. 


used 


rerences 


The other is just as familiar because it employs a 
series of screens which resemble somewhat an or- 
dinary negative. Thus, printing through a screen 
which has a number of areas of different density will 
produce a shaded print just as a negative produces a 
print made up of various tones. 

SENSITOMETER. Exposure usually is not 
made in a camera, but in an instrument or device 
known as a sensitometer. This is often a long box, 
not unlike a camera, with a holder for film or plate 
at one end. In front of the box a disk containing 
cutout sectors revolves to make the exposures in a 
series of circular, concentric stripes or segments of 
such stripes. A variation is a flat panel in front of 
which a sliding panel, also containing cutout stripes, 
is slowly raised or lowered. Still another variation 
is a cutout cylinder with the light near its center and 
the film exposed in a corresponding curved position. 
All these variations of time-base sensitometers have 
their corresponding types in which the cutout mask 
is motionless and the plate or film is moved past these 
openings. It will be seen that any uniform system 
of exposure must follow one or the other basic pat- 
terns of straight motion in a plane, revolving motion 
in a plane, or rotating motion in a cylindrical path. 

The intensity type sensitometer also has three 
variations, although two of them are rarely used. In 
the first the exposures are all uniform in time, but the 
intensity of the light is altered between exposures. 
This necessitates making the exposures successively 
instead of simultaneously, which is a disadvantage. 
The light may be dimmed by moving it farther from 
the film and utilizing the inverse square law of in- 
tensity; or it may be dimmed by a rheostat in the 
circuit. The rheostat control is impractical because 
with each change of intensity there is also a change 
of color, so that the net result is one of intensity plus 
color instead of change in intensity alone. 

An intermediate type is one in which successive 
exposures are made to the same light, but a difference 
is produced by the introduction of neutral density 
screens between the light and the sensitive material. 
This is hardly a practical instrument. 

The third type is one in which the various neutral 
density screens are all combined into one artificial 
“negative.” That is, a sheet of transparent material 
such as glass or celluloid bears a series of increasing 
densities. This type of sensitometer is commonly used 
by amateurs; it is placed between the picture nega- 
tive and printing paper to indicate the best exposure 
for printing. Development will reveal a series of 
tones which are not unlike those obtained with the 
time-base sensitometer (see Figs. 103, 108, 109). 

The time-base sensitometer, so constructed that 
the slotted disk turns once to make the exposure, is 
the best type for experimental use. It is not difficult 
to construct. Using an electric clock motor, such a 
device an be made at home, and will be quite accurate 
enough even for advanced work. Using black card- 
board, several disks can be made to give a series of 
exposures based upon any system of progression de- 
sired. For example, one disk can have sectors ad- 
vancing in geometric progression—that is, 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, etc.; another can produce advances on the basis 
of the square root of two; another can be divided intuo 
five-second intervals; and so forth. The density type 
of sensitometer is not as accurate, and it is almost 
impossible for the amateur to make one which will 
be at all satisfactory. Remember that sensitometry 
cannot be practiced unless the exact value of each 
exposure step is definitely known! 

No, you can’t make sentitometric measurements 
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on your pictorial and portrait negatives. You can 
measure the densities of these negatives, but you can’t 
use this information in sensitometric work unless you 
also know the value of the exposure which resulted 
in these densities. 

DEVELOPMENT. There has been a great deal 
of discussion concerning standard developers for sen- 
sitometry. This is a problem which needs only the 
application of common sense for its solution. The 
developer to be used is the developer you normally 
use! There are standard developers for sensitometry, 
but these are used when the sensitometric control is 
exerted over the manufacture of emulsions. Here 
again we have a division of interest. Sensitometry 
will show what happens in making the negative. We 
know quite well that the negative image is a product 
of exposure plus emulsion plus developer. The alter- 
ation of any one will seriously affect the other two. 
As we use a differential exposure as a measuring stick 
it is obvious that we have two possible combinations: 

1. Standard emulsion and unknown developer, the 
developer being the factor under investigation. 

2. Standard developer and unknown emulsion, the 
emulsion being the factor under investigation. 

As few of us are concerned with experimental 
emulsions, we may disregard the standard developer. 
On the other hand, as we have a most fertile field open 
in the investigation of both exposure and development, 
we do need a standard emulsion. This would offer a 
serious problem if we were engaged in exacting re- 
search. But for our purposes, for the control of prac- 
tical photographic processes, we may assume that any 
film from a reputable maker is a “standard” emulsion, 
providing that films for both the test and the practical 
application be taken from the same original package 
or from packages bearing the same emulsion number. 
Sensitometric control using films of different emulsion 
batches can, and often does, do more harm than good. 

DEVELOPER CONTROL. Carefully prepared 
sensitometric control indicates the time and tempera- 
ture of development which will give the result desired 
from an exposure, and also the concentration of the 
developer to be used. As a secondary factor, rela- 
tively unimportant, it will indicate the printing ex- 
posure which will give the most faithful reproduction 
of the original tones. 

We often hear or read the expression “develop to 
a gamma of 0.7,” or something like that. We know 
that contrast does increase with development, so with 
a control it is of course entirely practical to continue 
development to some exact degree wanted and to stop 
there. That is the essence of sensitometric control in 
the photographic workshop. A practical application 
is that of keeping the three separation negatives of a 
color set within the contrast limits necessary for good 
reproduction. Nor is this process limited to negative 
making. A good densitometer is arranged for reading 
print densities as well as negative densities. 

DENSITOMETER. The densitometer is an in- 
strument used to measure the density of the developed 
image. It may have any of several different forms, 
many of them laned upon entirely different principles. 
Some of them are visual, some electric ; some are com- 
parison instruments, some are inverse-square-law in- 
struments, some make use of polarized light for dim- 
ming, and some are straight photometers. The in- 
verse-square type is the simplest instrument for home 
construction. 

PHOTOMETERS are instruments used to meas- 
ure light. In the broader sense all exposure meters are 
photometers. However, there is one instrument which, 
to use its full name, is known as the Pulfrich Gradation 
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Photometer. This instrument resembles a comparison 
microscope having two tubes and lenses, but with a 
single eyepiece. The field sven is divided by a hair- 
line, and one half of the field comes from each objective 
lens. If a constant light (which need have no standard 
value) is used to illuminate both lenses and a negative 
is placed before one lens, the corresponding half field 
will be darkened. When this occurs, the diaphragm of 
the other tube is slowly closed until the field is again 
uniform. The reading of the control wheel now indi- 
cates the relative transmission of the negative as com- 
pared with open light. Reference to a graph gives the 





Fig. 103. Home-made sensitometer. Left, ready for operation; A 
indicates film sheath. Right, with bottom removed to show disk. 


density which corresponds to this percentage of trans- 
mission. If the instrument mirror be replaced by a 
special holder and a print placed on one side with a 
standard white reflector on the other, the same com- 
parison of reflected intensity is obtained. 

Although the gradation photometer is an instru- 
ment of wide laboratory value, it has some shortcom- 
ings as a densitometer. These are primarily in the 
translation of the readings and in the comparatively 
small size of stages for both negative and positive 
types. However, density calibration may be obtained 
on special order. One advantage is that by the use 
of an auxiliary ocular the negative image may be seen 
and any desired area selected. Then upon return to 
the usual optical system the diffuse reading field is 
observed. Any desired area may be selected by the 
use of auxiliary stage stops. 

This instrument is in one sense the prototype of 
the densitometer, and represents the basic principle of 
density measurement. It is a far more elaborate and 
costly instrument than the densitometer, and as its 
additional uses will probably not appeal to the pho- 
tographer we shall discuss those instruments made for 
the specific purpose of measuring photographic density. 
However, before doing this we must leave the discus- 
sion long enough to consider the factors involved in 
density measurements. 

TRANSMISSION. This is the factor which rep- 
resents the amount of light that passes through a more 
or less transparent substance. It is given a numerical 
value corresponding to percentage. Thus if 90% of 
the light passes through the substance, the transmis- 
sion value is 90; if only one per cent passes, the value 
is 1; if only 1/1000 (1/10 of 1%) of the light gets 
through the film, the transmission is 0.1; and so forth. 

This practice has not been standardized. Many 
workers hold the opinion that the transmission factor 
should be represented by the normal decimal value, a 
contention which is certainly sound. This means that 
the 90% factor would be 0.90, the one per cent as 0.01, 
and the 1/1000 would be 0.001. Because this is a 
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logical procedure, it is the one we shall use in this dis- 
cussion. Another reason for using the decimal values 
is that this is the only system which will give the cor- 
rect opacity values by a normal computation. 

OPACITY. Opacity is the opposite of transmis- 
sion. When light falls upon a partially transparent 
substance the amount which passes through represents 
the transmission, and the part which does not pass 
through represents the opacity. Both together must 
equal the whole, and if opacity were valued in per- 
centage, it would always equal 100 minus the trans- 
mission. However, instead of negative percentages, 
we give to opacity a value which is the reciprocal of the 
transmission value. 

As the reciprocal of a number is that sum by which 
the number must be multiplied to equal one, and as 
the transmission is always less than one itself, it fol- 
lows that the opacity must always be greater than one. 
(In the first mentioned system, the reciprocal is taken 
as that sum by which the number must be multiplied 
to equal 100, thus involving an indirect computation.) 
Using our previous transmission values of 0.90, 0.01 
and 0.001, the opacity values corresponding would be 


expressed as 1.1111+-,, 100, and 1000 respectively. 





Denetty| TiS] Opestty| Density] WMs| Opacity] Densty| fan] Opacity 


.02 | .955 05 02 | .096 10.5 02 | 0096! 105 
04 | 912 10 04 | .091 11.0 04 | .0091 110 
06 | 871 15 | 1.06 | .087 | 11.5 | 2.06 | .0087| 115 
.08 | .832 20 08 | .083 08 | .0083 
10 | .794 25 10 | .079 10 | .0079 | 125 
12 .759 31 12 | .076 | 12 | .0076| 131 
14 | .725 38 14 | .072 | 14 | .0072| 138 
16 | .692 15 16 | .069 16 | .0069| 145 
18 | .661 51 .18 | .066 18 | .0066 151 
.20 | .631 58 20 | .063 | 20 | .0063 
.22 602 .66 .22 | .060 | 22 | .0060 166 
24 | 575 74 24 | .058 24 | .0058| 174 
.26 | .549 82 .26 | .055 | 26 | .0055 182 
28 | .525 91 28 | .053 19. 28 | .0053 191 
30 | 501 | 2.00 30 | .050 20.0 30 | .0050!| 200 
32 | 478 
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.09 1.32 | .048 | 20.9 } 2.32 | .0048] 209 
34 | .457 18 | 1.34 | .046 21.8 | 2.34 | .0046| 218 
36 | 436 29 | 1.36 |.044 | 22.9 | 2.36 | .0044 229 
38 | .417 40 | 1.38 | .042 24.0 | 2.38 | .0042 240 
40 | .398 51 | 1.40 | .040 | 25.1 | 2.40 | 0040! 251 
42 | .380 .63 1.42 | .038 26.3 2.42 | .0038 | 263 
44 | 363 | 2.75 | 1.44 | .036 | 27.5 | 2.44 | .0036| 275 
46 347 2.88 1.46 | .035 28.8 2.46 | 0035 | 288 
‘48 | .331 | 3.02 | 1.48 | .033 | 30.2 | 2.48 | 0033] 302 
50 | .316 | 3.16 | 1.50 | .032_ | 31.6 | 2.50 | 0032] 316 
52 | 302 | 3.31 | 1.52 | .0302 | 33.1 | 2.52 | 0030} 331 
54 |} .288 | 3.47 | 1.54 | .0288 | 34.7 | 2.54 | .0029| 347 
56 | .275 | 3.63 | 1.56 | .0275 | 36.3 } 2.56 | .0028| 363 
58 | .263 | 3.80 | 1.58 | .0263 | 38.0 | 2.58 | .0026| 380 
60 | .251 | 3.98 | 1.60 | .0251 | 39.8 }| 2.60 | .0025 398 
62 .240 | 4.17 1.62 | 0240} 41.7 2.62 | .0024} 417 
.64 | .229 | 4.37 | 1.64 | .0229| 43.7 | 2.64 | .0023| 437 
.66 | .219 | 4.57 1.66 | .0219 | 45.7 | 2.66 | .0022 | 457 
68 | .209 | 4.79 | 1.68 | .0209 | 47.9 | 2.68 | .0021 | 479 
70 | .200 | 5.01 1.70 | .0200) 50.1 2.70 | .0020! 501 
72 | .191 | 5.25 | 1.72 | .0191 | 52.5 ]| 2.72 | .0019 | 525 
.74 | 182 | 5.50 | 1.74 | .0182 | 55.0 | 2.74 | .0018/} 550 
.76 .174 5.76 1.76 | .0174 | 57.6 2.76 | .0017 576 
78 .166 6.03 1.78 | .0166 | 60.3 2.78 | .0017 603 
80 | .158 | 6.31 1.80 | .0158 | 63.1 | 2.80 | .0016| 631 
82 | .151 | 6.61 | 1.82 | .0151 | 66.1 | 2.82 | .0015| 661 
84 | .144 | 6.92 | 1.84 | .0144]} 69.2 | 2.84 | .0014 | 692 
86 | .138 | 7.25 | 1.86 | .0138 | 72.5 | 2.86 | .0014| 725 
88 | .132 | 7.59 | 1.88 | .0132 | 75.9 | 2.88 | .0013 759 
90 | .126 7.94 1.90 | .0126 | 79.4 2.90 | .0013 794 
.92 120 | 8.32 1.92 | .0120| 83.2 2.92 | .0012} 832 
94 |} 115 | 8.71 1.94 | .0115 | 87.1 | 2.94 | .0012| 871 
96 |} .110 | 9.12 | 1.96 | .0110| 91.2 | 2.96 | .0011 |} 912 
98 | .105 | 9.55 | 1.98 | .0105 | 95.5 | 2.98 | .0010| 955 
? 


1.00 | .100 | 10.00 .00 | .0100 | 100.0 3.00 | .0010 | 1000 











Fig. 104. Table showing relationship of sensitometric factors. 
Transmission is the percentage of incident light passing through 
the film, expressed in decimals to permit extending values be- 
yond two places. Opacity is the reciprocal of the transmission, 
and density is the logarithm (to the base 10) of the opacity. 








DENSITY. Transparency is a quality which re- 
sults from the negative deposit which is not there, so 
it is a negative quantity. Opacity is a measure of the 
effect of the negative deposit which is there, so it is a 
positive factor, more desirable to work with than the 
transparency. However, we do not use the opacity 
value in photography. Instead we make use of an- 
other factor, density. Density is the logarithm of the 
opacity. This has the advantage of advancing at a 
rate of progression more nearly approaching the rate 
of building of the photographic image. 

Before leaving the discussion of these three fac- 
tors, there is one conception of opacity which is in- 
teresting. Opacity may be said to be a direct measure 
of the number of units of light which must fall upon a 
given surface in order that one unit may pass through. 
While the three factors are distinctly different in their 
real characteristics, it will be seen that there is a defi- 
nite value for any two of these factors which must al- 
ways correspond to a definite value for the third. 
Thus, transmission 0.144 and opacity 6.92 must always 
correspond to each other, and both must correspond to 
density 0.84. A list of such related values is given 
herewith, Fig. 104. 


The Densitometer. 


From the foregoing it is obvious that the densi- 
tometer may be calibrated in any one of the three fac- 
tors and still be a thoroughly practical instrument. 
Moreover, it is equally obvious that an instrument 
scale can be changed from one set of factors to another 
without altering any part of the instrument other than 
the scales themselves. However, it is common prac- 
tice for all photographic instruments to be calibrated 
directly in terms of density. 

Most of the densitometers in use are of the visual 
type. A divided field is observed and brought to a 
condition where the two parts of the field are made 
equally bright, the position of balance being deter- 


mined by visual examination of the divided field. This, 


type is subdivided into several models, depending upon 
the mechanism used to dim the open light to make it 
conform to the negative transmission. 

There are many types of electric densitometers, 
the principal difference being that some make use of 
true photoelectric cells while others utilize the self- 
generating barrier layer cell ordinarily used in ex- 
posure meters. The true photoelectric cell must have 
a current applied to it from a battery or electric outlet. 
The amount of electricity which flows through the cell 
depends on the amount of light which falls upon it. 
This type of cell is extremely sensitive to minute 
changes in light intensity, and so is adapted to making 
density measurements wth a low-power light which 
cannot injure the negative. However, it requires an 
auxiliary circuit, and also requires some skill on the 
part of the operator to obtain accurate results. 

Densitometers using the barrier layer cell, which 
actually generates electricity when light falls upon it, 
are now being developed. Originally this type of cell 
was too low in sensitivity for accurate response. Cer- 
tainly those devices which are made for use with ex- 
posure meters as the sensitive element are not satis- 
factory for the most accurate work. One manufac- 
turer is said to be making such an instrument of the 
highest accuracy which, in a perfected form, will be 
ideal for general use. It will avoid the natural human 
error—all eyes grow tired and some people can never 
learn to match fields accurately. At the same time it 
will not have the delicacy and instability of the photo- 
electric valve cell. 

It might be thought that extreme delicacy is de- 
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sirable, but those who have had experience with a ra- 
dio set which howls every time a control is touched 
know this is not always true. The photoelectric valve 
cell instrument is often so delicate that stimuli which 
have nothing to do with the exciting light will change 
the reading. Moreover, the operator must know its 
vagaries and how to set it to zero point and how to 
keep it in adjustment ; otherwise the readings will wan- 
der all over the map. The photronic instrument, with 
its familiar stability and constant reading, would in- 
deed be a boon to advanced amateur photographers. 

The visual densitometer is a photometer adapted 
for photographic density measurements. We have al- 
ready described the laboratory photometer as the basic 
type. Now we shall give our attention to other visual 
instruments. 

As the earliest photometers were of the inverse 
square type, so was this type of construction evolved 
early in the development of the densitometer. The 
inverse square law states that the intensity of light 
changes in inverse proportion to the square of the dis- 
tance of the light source. Thus if a light at one inch 
has an intensity of 100 candles, at 10 inches it has an 
intensity of only one candle. As it is possible to work 
to dimensions such as these, it will be seen that a full- 
range densitometer with calibration from 0.00 to 3.0 
would require an intensity change of 1 to 1000. The 
square root of 1000 is only 31.62+-, and a design which 
allows the nearest position of the light to be 1/32 of its 
farthest will permit density readings up to 3.0. How- 
ever, this type of densitometer is usually the “box” 
type in which mirrors are arranged to reflect the light 
so that it goes around the “box” and finally emerges. 
The light moves between the two base mirrors, above 
one of which the negative is placed. It is evident that 
if the light is so arranged that the field is balanced 
when the light is most distant from the negative mir- 
ror, any movement of the light toward that mirror will 
increase the intensity of the light upon the negative ac- 
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Fig. 105. Box type densitometer. Light travels in both direc- 
tions; right beam circles box, strikes mirror A; left beam passes 
up through negative and the small aperture in A. B shows 
appearance of field in which central spot is lighter or darker 
than surrounding ring; when balanced, both areas are identical. 


cording to the inverse square law, and that the in- 
a of the other part of the field will be diminished 
(see Fig. 105). 

For example, suppose the “box” is laid out in a 
straight line and the light is placed midway between 
two measuring instruments. We shall assume that the 
light is 10 inches away from each meter, and that each 
meter registers one unit of light—that is, A= 1 and 
3—1. Now if we move the light to a position five 


inches from A, we shall have the condition A = 4, and 
} = 0.44, or a ratio of approximately 9:1. Now if the 
light is moved to within 1 inch of A, we have A = 100 
and B = .25 (approximately), or a ratio of 400:1. This 
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would include a range of somewhat more than density 
0 to 2.6, so that if the “box” has 10-inch sides a per- 
fectly practical instrument can be made. It must be 
remembered that the short end arms of the box are 
also included in the measurement. 

The next type of densitometer also makes use of 
the reflection box—that is, the four-directional travel 
of the light beam—but the light does not move except 
to balance the field to the zero point. A prepared gray 





Fig. 106. The Eastman transmission and reflection densitometer; 
this instrument employs a circular wedge to balance the field. 


wedge moves through the open field beam and thus 
serves to bring the intensity down to that of the nega- 
tive area. The Eastman densitometer (Fig. 106), a 
standard laboratory instrument, is of this type, the 
wedge being circular in shape and bearing a circular 
scale of densities both for reflection and transmission. 

A similar densitometer is made in England, per- 
haps the only thoroughly satisfactory instrument ever 
to be sold at a low price. This instrument is simply a 
box containing two small mirrors, and with two holes 
cut in the top. A slot at one end takes a linear gray 
scale, and within its limitations of density it has proven 
a thoroughly efficient and reliable instrument. It was 
originally marketed at about ten dollars, but is prob- 
ably not available now (see Fig. 116). 

Another type of visual instrument uses a polariza- 
tion photometer as the eyepiece of the “box.” In this 
case the light from the negative passes unimpeded to 
the eye, while the open light is dimmed by rotation of 
a polarizer. As this instrument alone sells for more 
than the usual densitometer, it was never popular ex- 
cept in large commercial laboratories. The polarizing 
elements used in these instruments are the conven- 
tional, costly prisms chosen for their perfect optical 
quality and high light transmission. 

The Eastman densitometer using the circular 
wedge has a disk almost 9 inches in diameter and bear- 
ing density calibration in almost uniform divisions, 
while the polarization disk is usually 3 inches or less 
in diameter, with the full range limited to a quarter 
rotation and with the effective dimming of the field 
limited to about 30 degrees of arc or less. This is due 
to the non-uniform extinction of the polarizer. For 
this reason the wedge type instrument has proven more 
popular. 

ACCESSORIES. In order to work out problems 
in sensitometry the student should supply himself with 
a table of logarithms (obtainable at any bookstore 
which handles high school and college text books), 
some sheets of graph paper (either regular or semi- 
log divisions), a drawing board, triangle, straight edge, 
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metric scale, protractor, and pencils. It is true that 
sensitometry can be handled purely as a mathematical 
problem, but it has been found that more usable in- 
formation is obtained if the characteristic curve is 
drawn and the desired information derived from that. 
Moreover, it has also been found that while the mathe- 
matical computation of gamma gets many students 
hopelessly mired, the graphical method can be used 
with just as much accuracy, much greater ease, and far 
more rapidity. The student whose mathematics is 
limited to arithmetic can, if he has log tables, do all of 
the necessary computation of sensitometry by the 
graphic method and arrive at conclusions just as accu- 
rate as those of the mathematical wizard. For that 
reason we shall stress the graphic method of computa- 
tion. 


The Characteristic Curve. 


The result of a sensitometric analysis is computed 
as a curve, referred to as the characteristic curve, or 
often as the H&D curve after its originators, Ferdinand 
Hurter and Charles Driffield. You will remember 
from school days that a “curve” in graphic work may 
be a straight line, but it happens that the photographic 
curve takes on the shape of a more or less flattened 
letter “S” (see Figs. 10 to 12, Ch. I1). The paper used 
is divided into spaces by lines running both vertically 
and horizontally. The horizontal lines indicate the 
values of the abscissas, while vertical lines indicate the 
values of the ordinates. Usually the abscissas are given 
density values and the ordinates are given exposure 
values. 

If the paper is divided into regular squares, the 
ascending values along the left-hand vertical edge are 
the density values. Remember that density is a log- 
arithmic value. The lower, horizontal edge may be 
evenly divided, or the divisions may be crowded to- 
gether at the left. If the former is the case, the ex- 
posures are listed along the bottom in regular loga- 
rithmic sequence. In the latter case the paper is di- 
vided into uneven spaces of logarithmic value, so that 
entering the normal exposure values in sequence will 
automatically space them on a logarithmic base. It is 
always simpler to use the table of logs and convert the 
exposure values to logarithms, and then use ordinary 
cross-section paper. In fact such paper may be made 
by drawing horizontal and vertical lines at regular in- 
tervals, say 4, % or 1 inch apart. Suppose our ex- 
posures were lI, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 and 64 seconds. If we 
refer to the log tables we shall find the following 
values: 


Number Logarithm 
1 0.000 
2 0.301 
4 0.602 
8 0.903 
16 1.204 
32 1.505 
64 1.806 


Now suppose that your divisions are spaced one 
inch apart. If you used the natural system of measure- 
ment, and if your last exposure resulted in a density 
of 3.0, your graph paper would be 3 inches high and 
64 inches long. However, your graph may be made on 
a sheet measuring 1.8 x 3 inches or any multiple there- 
of. In the first case the curve would rise too gradually 
to show anything, while in the second the curve is suf- 
hciently abrupt to reveal the characteristics of the 
negative. Thus the reason for using log exposures. 

As a rule, the space occupied by exposure | on the 
horizontal scale is made equal to density 1 on the ver- 
tical scale, but this is not at all necessary. It is only 





important that you establish a definite system for your- 
self and then stick to that system so that the curves 
will all bear a definite relationship to each other. If 
you vary the values of your abscissas and ordinates you 
will end with confusion much worse than no result 
at all. 

If you expose the sensitive material with a disk 
sensitometer, the disk can be cut from a piece of card- 
board according to the following instructions (see Fig. 
107). Read this and the next paragraph carefully be- 
fore starting to work. First cut a 10-inch disk from 
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Fig. 107. Exposure disk for sensitometer. Arrangement of sec- 
tors is preferable to that shown in Fig. 103; the '/2° slit will 
be wider on outer band and therefore easier to cut accurately. 
Control notch can be cut where desired (see Figs. 108 and 109). 


the cardboard. Then, starting with a center circle 4 
inches in diameter, draw 10 additional concentric 
circles at %4-inch intervals. This makes a band 2% 
inches wide and composed of 10 circular stripes, and 
leaves an outside supporting band of % inch. Now 
draw 6 radii spaced 60 degrees apart, just as you would 
cut a pie into 6 equal pieces, and construct “spokes” 
along these radii making each 10 degrees wide. These 
spokes use up 60 degrees of your disk. Using the pro- 
tractor, mark a radial slit % degree wide on the first 
or outer %-inch circular stripe and adjacent to one of 
the spokes. The outer band is used for the %-degree 
slit because it is the smallest used, and will be con- 
siderably wider on the outer circle than it would be 
on the small inner circle. Cut out the slit, and extend 
the cut next to the spoke toward the center of the disk 
until it crosses all ten of the circular %4-inch bands or 
stripes. Now in the second %-inch circle (second from 
the outside) mark off one full degree, then continue 
marking off sectors from the same starting point (the 
cut along the edge of the spoke) according to the fol- 
lowing table: 

Circle ote eateea = 2 & 2B 
Degrees % 1 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 
Since the first or %4-degree slit will represent an ar- 
bitrary exposure value of “one,” each of the follow- 
ing slits have a value equal to just twice the number 
of degrees. Therefore exposure values for the disk 

range from 1:512. 

As the length of the slits increase they will include 
the “spokes,” which are not to be cut out. So for each 
spoke included you must add ten degrees to the total 
length of the slit. Thus, when the sectors are cut out, 
the cutout portion of any band represents the total 
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number of degrees called for, and the finished disk will 
correspond to Fig. 107. If this disk is now laid over a 
sheet of sensitive film or paper and rotated it will in 
a single revolution give 10 exposures ranging from 
1 to 512, or a log range of 0.00 to 2.70. It must be re- 
membered that these are only relative exposures. In 
practice the light intensity is so low that exposure 1 
is barely sufficient to make a perceptible deposit upon 
the film. Thus emulsions as slow as contact paper or 
as fast as the most ultra-rapid modern film can be ex- 
posed correctly for later study. 

While it is out of place here to give details for the 
construction of instruments, Figs. 108, 109 show a 
fairly simple disk sensitometer which was put together 
in just a few hours, and functions quite satisfactorily. 
Assuming that the sensitometer disk is driven by a 
clock motor and makes one revolution in one minute, 
this is equivalent to 360 degrees in 60 seconds or 6 
degrees per second. As the unit slot is % degree 
wide, the film beneath it receives an exposure of 1/12 
second per revolution. The other exposures are: 
Circle 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 16 
Exposure 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 1.33 2.66 5.32 10.6 21.2 42.4 

Expose a piece of film with the light at any de- 
sired distance. For films use a 10-watt bulb or less 
at 3 or more feet. If the innermost circle is as black 
as the outermost, you have at least 512 times too much 
exposure. Interpose a sheet or two of paper to dim 
it and try again. 

Assume that this time circles 5 to 10 are solid 
black, but there is some differentiation among the 
others. This indicates that circle 5 received the maxi- 
mum exposure, so the light must once more be re- 
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Fig. 108. Wiring diagram of disk sensitometer shown in Figs. 103 
and 109. The device is designed to operate on 1 10-v. 60-cycle AC 
current. Self-starting clock motor CM is actuated by pushbutton 
PB; as disk D turns, the contact ridge SC on timing spring SP 
leaves timing notch N, closing contact between adjusting screw 
AS and the contact block C. This keeps disk turning after the 
button is released. B is an insulating block, and EE are leads 
to the enlarger which is used simply as a light source. After 
disk makes one complete revolution, SC drops into N, breaking 
the contact. This stops the motor and turns off the enlarger. 
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duced, this time to 1/16 its previous value. However, 
assume that the first test shows nothing in circles 1 to 4, 
but that 5 shows a slight tint. Then that is the ex- 
posure for circle 1, and the light must be increased 16 
times. Once you become familiar with the instrument 





Fig. 109. Above, side view of sensitometer. Below, closeup of 
wiring, lettered the same as Fig. 108. Here the adjusting screw 
AS is a part of the contact C instead of working against it, and 
the sliding contact SC is at the end of the arm instead of the 
middle. The construction shown in the diagram allows a greater 
opening between contact and spring, and facilitates adjustment. 


you will find it possible to judge the light closely 
enough so that a single test will give you the informa- 
tion necessary to make a good exposure. 

The film is developed in your standard working 
developer and when dry, the density of each stripe is 
read on the densitometer. It is better to buy your 
densitometer than to try to make it, because it is al- 
most impossible to calibrate the instrument without 
a reference wedge. As the wedge is the most costly 
part of a densitometer, it actually would be cheaper to 
buy a commercial densitometer of the non-wedge type 
than to buy a conventional calibrated wedge. The 
densities of the various stripes are read, and each 
reading is entered on the graph paper. This is simple 
for those who have done graph work, but if you 
haven’t, a word of explanation will be given. Suppose 
we have made our readings and that they are as fol- 
lows: 


Circle Exposure Log Exposure Density 
1 1 0.00 0.1 
2 2 0.30 6.12 
3 4 0.60 0.24 
+ 8 0.90 0.50 
5 16 1.20 0.80 
6 32 1.50 1.12 
7 64 1.80 1.45 
8 128 2.10 1.77 
9 256 2.40 2.00 

10 512 2.70 2.10 


Starting with the first log exposure and the first 
density proceed as follows: Run up the extreme left 
hand vertical edge of the graph which represents log 
exposure 0.00, until you reach the first 1/10 subdivi- 
sion of the first major division. This represents den- 
sity 0.1. Make a dot here. Now move to the vertical 
line which represents log exposure 0.30 and on it make 





a dot just above the 0.1 line. On the vertical line rep- 
resenting log exposure 0.60 make a dot about midway 
between the 0.2 and 0.3 density lines. On the log 0.90 
vertical line make a dot at the 0.5 density line, and so 
forth, until on the log 2.70 vertical line you make a dot 
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Fig. 110. Film exposed in sensitometer is developed; density 


readings made of each stripe are plotted on graph, as shown. 


on the 0.7 line above the major horizontal division line 
numbered 2.5. Reference to Fig. 110 will make this 
clear. 

When this is done, draw straight lines connecting 
each adjacent pair of dots. Then lightly sketch in a 
line which will convert the series of short lines into a 
continuous curve (Figs. 111,112). After the dots have 
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Fig. 111. After survey points are plotted, draw straight, fine 
lines to connect the adjacent pairs and produce a rough “curve.” 


been connected by short lines, the straight-line portion 
may have a more or less zig-zag appearance, represent- 
ing small errors which may be disregarded when the 
continuous curve is drawn. It is astonishing how the 
dots will fall into an almost perfect “curve’—with toe, 
straight-line section, and shoulder—after a little ex- 
perience in reading the densitometer. While small er- 
rors can be disregarded, gross errors (where a dot may 
fall way out of line) call for a re-reading of the film. 
lf an error is consistent, examine the exposure disk. 
You may find that one of the sectors is off 2 or 3 de- 
grees. Remember that the disk must be cut accurately, 
or errors are bound to appear in your work. 

There are several sources of minor errors which 
tend to throw the survey points off slightly, but they 
may be ignored unless the displacement of the dots is 
considerable. 








1. Errors in reading the densitometer. This may 
be caused by an instrument which is inaccurate or out 
of adjustment. A dust spot on the negative can affect 
the over-all reading. In every case a slight error in 
observation is expected, so that density readings are 
made by taking the average of three or more readings 
for each exposure. 

2. Emulsions are not always uniform in their sil- 
ver distribution, nor is the effect of development con- 
stant. These errors are too slight to affect picture 
taking, but the densitometer reveals them. 

3. Variable drying and dust particles on the nega- 
tive will affect the reading somewhat. It must be re- 
membered that while the densitometer aperture is 
small, it integrates all densities within that area. 


Reading the Curve. 


You will find that your curve is made up of a cen- 
tral portion which is a straight line. At the left (lower) 
end of this line there is an upward curve, the toe; at 
the right (upper) end there is a downward curve, the 
shoulder. If the exposure is carried to extremes, this 
shoulder will continue its relative downw’.-d direction, 
and the densities will actually grow .¢<s with increas- 
ing exposure; but this requires an excessive amount of 
exposure (see Fig. 113). 

The toe is curved because equal increases in ex- 
posure produce relatively small increases in density, 
although the amount of increase is greater for each 
exposure step. This is the region of underexposure. 
Likewise at the shoulder the increase in density is 
small as compared with increase in exposure, and the 
amount of increase grows smaller with each succeed- 
ing exposure. This is just the reverse in procedure 
of the toe, but the ultimate result is strikingly similar. 
This is the region of overexposure. 

In the center lies the straight line, and along this 
line any increase in exposure will result in a uniform 
increase in density. Thus, if the exposure is doubled, 
the density will be doubled, and so forth. It must be 
remembered that this has nothing to do with the actual 
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Fig. 112. Using the zig-zag line as a guide, draw in smooth 
curve, disregarding small errors on the straight line portion. 


density. The increases in log exposure may be in the 
progression 1, 2, 3, etc., and the density increase may 
be 0.25, 0.50, 0.75; or it may be 1.25, 2.50 and 3.75. 
However, when the curve is such that log exposure 1 
gives density 1, log exposure 2 gives density 2, and log 
exposure 3 gives density 3, we have a condition in 
which uniform increases in exposure give uniform and 
proportional increases in density. In this condition 
the relative intensities of the original light will be re- 








en- 








produced as a series of negative densities bearing the 
same relationship. In short, we have a faithful tonal 
reproduction. In the uniformly divided graph paper 
this straight line rises at an angle of 45 degrees. 

The negative in which this proportional increase 
occurs is one which has a gamma of unity. This brings 
us to a discussion of a much talked of and for practical 
purposes a superlatively unimportant factor in sen- 
sitometry, namely, gamma. 


Gamma. 


Gamma is a number which represents the rela- 
tionship existing between the range of sensitometric 
exposure and the extreme range of the negative den- 
sity. Thus if you have an extremely contrasty subject 
and condense the tonal values by overexposure and 
underdevelopment, you have a gamma less than unity 
because each degree of exposure is representd by a de- 
gree of density correspondingly smaller. If you have 
a flat subject and build up contrast by overdevelop- 
ment, you will have a gamma of more than unity be- 
cause comparatively small degrees of exposure are 
represented by comparatively large degrees of density. 
This is true even though the first photograph may be 
contrasty and the latter one flat. 

For those who like the figures in the case, let us 
represent density by D. Then D1 will be the least 
density in a sensitometrically exposed negative, and 
D2 will be the greatest density. You cannot make 
gamma readings on ordinary negatives for you must 
know the log exposure for each tonal area. Now then 
D2 minus D1 gives the difference or density range. If 
we let 1E equal log exposure, then we shall have 1E2 
minus 1E1 equals the exposure range. Having these 
factors from controlled exposure and from densitom- 
eter readings we also have: 

D2— D1 
Gamma = — — 
1E2 — 1E1 

However, there is a much simpler way to do it, 
and this is the graphic method in which gamma is de- 
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sion read the density value of the intersection, and 
this reading will be the gamma of the negative. Thus, 
if you start at 1.0 read at the intersection of 2.0; or if 
you started at 2.0 read at the intersection of 3.0, etc. 
Gamma simply tells you whether the density dif- 
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Fig. 113. Extreme overexposure results in decreasing densities 
and image of reversed values, shown by descending shoulder curve. 


termined by utilizing an otherwise wasted corner of 
your graph sheet (see Fig. 114). On the base line of 
the graph, which includes log E 1.0, 2.0, 3.0, make a 
dot where any one of these four vertical lines intersect 
the base line. Now using a parallel ruler (or a triangle 
if care is taken) draw a line from this dot and con- 
tinue it until it intersects the next major vertical line; 
and make it parallel to the straight line portion of the 
curve. Where this line intersects the next major divi- 


Fig. 114. Non-mathematical method of determining gamma, as ex- 
plained in text. Graph indicates gamma of curve shown to be 0.9. 


ferences are relatively smaller or greater than the cor- 
responding light intensity differences of the original, 
and how much smaller or greater they are. True, 
gamma is of the utmost value in certain work, such as 
color printing, or in motion picture work where auto- 
matic and semi-automatic methods must be held to a 
standard. But it is open to serious question whether 
or not the ability to determine gamma, or to work to a 
certain gamma, has ever made or will ever make a re- 
nowned pictorialist from a mediocre snap-shooter! 
Personally I have never known of any amateur who has 
been aided in his printing and enlarging by working 
under sensitometric control. The results simply are 
not worth the investment of time and money unless you 
are working in some special methods where differences 
too slight for the eye to appreciate will affect the re- 
sult in some unwanted manner. However, it’s good 
to have an understanding of the real meaning of 
gamma. 


Gamma Infinity. 


This is the greatest gamma which can be obtained. 
While gamma is largely a function of development 
liberally affected by the inherent emulsion quality, 
gamma infinity is largely a matter of emulsion charac- 
teristic, although decidedly affected by the developer 
used. It is known that the longer development con- 
tinues the greater will be the contrast. It is also known 
that forced development invites fog. Therefore, when 
that point is reached where fog is growing so rapildy 
that the contrast actually decreases with further de- 
velopment, then that turning point marks gamma in- 
finity. 

Because this end point is difficult to determine, be- 
cause the high densities involved are difficult to read, 
and because the presence of the fog makes reading 
difficult, gamma infinity is usually determined by com- 
putation. Two strips are. exposed exactly alike in the 
sensitometer (it is better to expose a single strip and 
cut it in half if the sensitometric design permits). 
These two strips are developed so that one is developed 
for exactly twice the time of the other. These are 
known as tl and t2. Then the formula is: 


(gamma tl)2 
Gamma Infinity = ——— muperntenenay 
(2x gamma tl) — gamma t2 
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Gamma in Practice. 


As we have said, gamma is highly important to 
the research worker, to the controller of mechanized 
processing, to the developer of sound tracks, to the 
color worker ; but the photographic picture maker will 
make just as good pictures if he has never heard of 
gamma. A remark similar to that once brought out 
this question at a lecture: “Then you mean that we 
should pay no attention to negative contrast—just go 
ahead and print everything on any old grade of pa- 
per?” No, that is exactly what is not meant. If you 
are going to base printing on gamma, then be sure you 
understand what it means; do not confuse it with 
negative contrast, for it is not the same thing at all! 

For example, you can have a negative which is so 
flat that it is hardly more than a monotone and it may 
still have a gamma in excess of one. On the contrary, 
you may have a negative so hard that no paper is soft 
enough to print it, and yet that hard negative may have 
a gamma of 0.5 or 0.6. Do not make this mistake! 
No one can look at a negative and even guess at its 
gamma unless he is familiar with the original ! 

With any given emulsion, gamma is a function of 
development. If you have a developer which will de- 
velop a negative to gamma 1 in 12 minutes at 65°, 
then any emulsion identical with the test emulsion will 
also be developed to a gamma of one in that developer 
in 12 minutes at 65°. This is in accord with photo- 
graphic law. Now if you run tests and find that this 
developer will develop to gamma 0.5 in 5 minutes, to 
gamma 1.0 in 12 minutes, and to gamma 1.3 in 20 min- 
utes, you are ready for the final test. 

Expose two negatives. For one, stretch a gray 
woolen blanket where even light will fall upon it, and 
make a photograph which will include nothing but the 
cloth. Then make a square tube of cardboard or wood 
about a foot square and 2 feet long. Line it with black 
velvet except for the extreme front edges; paint these 
edges white. Now make a head-on photograph using 
the exposure shown to be correct for a pearl gray card 
held 3 inches back in the mouth of the tube. Of course 
the card is not included in the picture. 

Develop the blanket photograph 20 minutes and 
the tube negative for 5 minutes. The blanket nega- 
tive will be a gray monotone with no contrast range 
whatsoever, although its gamma is 1.3. The tube will 
present the extreme range of white and black as a 
white too opaque to print and a black with no vestige 
of silver deposit. Here you have contrast far too ex- 
treme to be printed correctly, although you know the 
negative gamma is only 0.5! 

No, the relationship between gamma and negative 
contrast range is a vague one at best. As a governing 
factor it might just as well not exist at all. True these 
examples are extreme, but they show the danger of 
accepting as fact a principle which works out approxi- 
mately under normal circumstances. It is true that 
with normal light and normal exposure and normal 
subject, the relationship between gamma and negative 
contrast range become apparently closer, but the fact 
that extreme examples will shatter any evidence of 
normal relationship is conclusive proof that lesser dif- 
ferences are only changes of degree and not of kind. 

Now, either factor of gamma is vitally important 
to every photographer, but he learns their importance a 
long, long time before he starts to worry about gamma. 
We refer to the exposure range E2 — E1 and the den- 
sity range D2— D1. Exposure range is not often 
thought of in those terms, but instead we speak of 
“brightness range,” although no one knows why. The 
brightness is not the point, but the exposure is. So that 





brings up another point which the student of sensi- 
tometry knows full well but which other photographers 
seem to ignore, and that is that in most normal photo- 
graphs the exposure ranges from extreme underex- 
posure to extreme overexposure all in the same nega- 
tive. Shadows must be underexposed or they will not 
look like shadows; highlights must be overexposed or 
they will be gray! So our so-called “brightness range” 
is known to student photographers by its true name, 
exposure range—the exposure caused by the bright- 
ness is all we are concerned with. 

Exposure range is important because subsequent 
development must be controlled to correspond. If the 
exposure range is extreme, development must be cur- 
tailed; but if it is low, then development must be ex- 
tended. Now I expect this will raise some questions. 
Are we not controlling gamma by this manipulation 
of development? Certainly we are, and this brings us 
to the critical point of this whole discussion of gamma. 

Automatic time-and-temperature development will 
result in negatives which are all of approximately the 
same gamma. This is the supposed ideal condition— 
but is it? It is if you are after fidelity of tonal repro- 
duction, but is that to be desired? We think not. This 
means that dull subjects will be flat, and brilliant sub- 
jects will be too hard to print. It may be acknowl- 
edged that if the photographic process could reproduce 
faithfully the full range of the average, normal, out- 
door scene then such a condition would be desirable, 
and a constant gamma would be advantageous. How- 
ever, photography is crude; its limitations are closely 
set, and only the abnormally dull object can be faith- 
fully reproduced. 

In view of the severe limitations of photography 
it is usually (but not always by any means) desirable 
to utilize the fullest possible tonal range in reprodtc- 
tion, regardless of.the character of the original subject. 
Therefore, the careful amateur will endeavor so to 
handle his material that D2 — D1 will always be a con- 
stant—and that means gamma will be varied in each 
negative. 

It is comparatively easy to maintain a relatively 
stable gamma. Just use a developer kept up to stand- 
ard, and use a rigid time-and-temperature system. In 
short, the average, normal technique does just this ; and 
the result is that the amateur learns to avoid many sub- 
jects which would give him exquisite pictures, just 
because experience has taught him that such subjects 
are outside the limits of his gamma fixation (yes, even 
though he never thinks of gamma). 

However, when density range (D2 — D1) is made 
the standard, and the amateur learns how to vary the 
time of development so as to approximate this stand- 
ard, then there are few things indeed which the eye 
can see which cannot be photographed and photo- 
graphed well. Yes, gamma is like fire. It is an indis- 
pensable servant when kept in its place, but a terrible 
master when it breaks its bonds. It has already proven 
a veritable “Old Man of the Sea,” and has made a good 
start toward ruining the success of many promising 
amateurs. who have elected to dabble in the laboratory 
end instead of putting cameras to their destined pur- 
pose—that of making pictures. 





H & D Value. 


If you expose a half dozen films identically in the 
sensitometer, give them increasing times of develop- 
ment, then draw all the curves upon the same paper, 
you will see that each increase in development makes 
the straight line portion become more nearly perpen- 
dicular. However, if you disregard the toe and extend 
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these straight line portions, you will find that all these 
extensions eventually meet at a common point (see 
Fig. 115). This may or may not lie on the base line. 
(This is not always strictly true, but in simple emul- 
sions was true often enough to be recognized as signif- 
icant in determining H & D value.) If there is any 
free bromide in the developer, either added or dis- 
solved from the emulsion, then there is a shift of the 
intersection toward the right. It might also be men- 
tioned that in some of the newer super-speed emul- 
sions, continued development seems to shift the whole 
curve to the left, creating the photographic paradox 
of increasing the sensitivity of the emulsion by over- 
development. 

However, ordinary emulsions do work quite regu- 
larly according to the law. This point of intersection 
is known as the inertia point. The value indicated by 
this point of intersection is used as a divisor for a 
factor (H & D factor 34) which gives the H & D num- 
ber of that emulsion. For example, if the inertia is 


0.02 we have the H & D number: 


34 
—— = H&D 1700. 
6.02 


It will be noticed from this equation that high-speed 
emulsions have low inertia values while slow emulsions 
have high inertia values. For years the H & D number 
was used as a speed rating, and as originally developed 
it was a good one as it indicated an exposure between 
the threshold and full exposures. (The minimum ex- 
posure that will yield a perceptible darkening of the 
emulsion is known as the threshold exposure.) How- 
ever, the manipulation to which the H & D system has 
been subjected may be recognized by the fact that 
emulsions of similar sensitivity but made by different 
manufacturers may be rated as far apart as four to 
one! Today, the H & D value has no value as a 
measure of sensitivity. 


Some Further Considerations of Sensitometry. 


So far we have covered the headlines of this fas- 
cinating subject ; now suppose we explore a few of the 
byways. There is always something new in sensi- 
tometry, but there are some almost fundamental facts 
to which attention should be given after the basic 
principles have been grasped. These things are by 
way of elaboration of the basic discussion. 

As sensitometry is concerned with the physical 
characteristics of the photographic image, that is, the 
physical properties of the silver embedded in the gela- 
tin, and as the principal property of the image is that 
of obstructing light, we should give some attention to 
the formation and structure of that image. This 
applies not only to the normal image, but to one which 
is formed under what may be termed abnormal condi- 
tions, such as with the use of a filter. 

The photographic image is a very real thing; it 
has length, breadth, and also thickness. It may prop- 
erly be considered to consist of a great many layers 
of silver grains laid one upon the other, so that density 
is not so much a matter of a closer grouping of the 
particles, as a matter of the depth to which additional 
layers are deposited. This is true of both the negative 
and positive images. In fact there is, sensitometri- 
cally speaking, no differentiation of negative and posi- 
tive. Both are photographic images. 

The instruments used in large research labora- 
tories are elaborate and costly. Those used in smaller 
laboratories are also costly if they are of high accuracy. 
It is true that inexpensive densitometers are said to be 
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in process of development and soon to be offered to the 
public ; but at present a high-grade densitometer runs 
above one hundred dollars and any instrument worth 
using will cost at least a few dollars less than fifty. 
Therefore, let us first turn our attention to home-made 
devices which, although in no way substitutes for con- 
ventional instruments, will prove of value and permit 
a certain type of sensitometric control to be exerted. 
By giving up actual numerical valuations and working 
on a comparison basis, such devices may be made at 
home. 


The Comparison Scale. 
Obtain a section liner from a dealer in artists’ and 


draughtsmens’ supplies. This is a device which moves 
a straightedge over a sheet of paper at regular inter- 
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Fig. 115. The longer the development, the more nearly vertical 
the straight line portion, and the higher the gamma. Various 
developing times with a given emulsion produce curves as shown. 
Extensions of the straight line portions meet at “inertia point." 


vals so that uniform shading may be drawn. Set this 
device so that each movement of the straightedge will 
advance it about % inch or more. Make tests with 
your enlarger, so that a l-second exposure will pro- 
duce a barely perceptible tint upon a sensitized film 
(use process film or similar slow material). You will 
probably have to close the lens diaphragm to its 
smallest aperture and insert one or two pieces of white 
paper in the negative carrier. If paper is used, throw 
the lens out of focus to overcome the grain pattern of 
the paper. 

Lay out a piece of film. This need not be more 
than 2 inches wide and 10 inches long. Set the section 
liner so that the straightedge will move down along 
this strip. Now with masking tape attach a sheet of 
black paper to the leading edge of the straightedge, 
and bring it down to cover the film with about % inch 
of the paper extending beyond the end of the film. 

Turn on the light, and using either a sweep clock 
or audible timer, move the arm once each second. 
The paper will be drawn back % inch each second and 
you will then expose the film in single-second intervals 
for 32 seconds. As soon as the black paper gets to 
within % inch of the end of the film, extinguish the 
light and develop the film. If the contrast range is 
not sufficient, you can make another strip using 2- 
second intervals. If you want to make a log exposure 
strip, with the exposures running 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
128, 256 and 512, start with an exposure of 256 seconds; 
then move the paper and expose for 128 seconds, and 
so on down the line until you get to the end of the 
series. Then when you have exposed for one second, 
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you move the mask and again make a 1-second 


exposure. Leave one unexposed section on the end. 
This gives you the desired series as can be seen: 
Total 
Exposure 
Single Total per 
No. Exposure Exposure Strip 
1 256 256 512 
2 128 256 + 128 = 384 256 
3 64 384 + 64 = 448 128 
4 32 448 + 32 = 480 64 
5 16 480 + 16 = 4% 32 
6 8 49% + 8 = 504 16 
7 4 504+ 4 = 508 8 
8 2 508 + 2 = 510 4 
9 1 510 + 1 = 5il 2 
10 1 511+ 1 = 512 1 
il 0 0 0 


With care and a few trials, a strip can be obtained 
which has these definite relationships. When the 


light intensity required to produce a fully graded strip 
under such conditions has been obtained, it is sug- 





Fig. 116. An amateur densitometer, wherein step wedge is pulled 
through by hand. Negative lies on top of box under white window; 
comparison field is seen within by looking into an aperture at 
the end. Object in the foreground is a simple reflection scale. 


gested that a full 8x 10 inch film be exposed. After 
it is dry it can be cut into 6 or 8 identical strips. This 
strip forms the basis of your comparison densitometer. 

You need not attempt to build the disk sensitometer 
described earlier in the chapter, for the combination of 
enlarger and section liner will serve nicely. 


The Gray Scale. 


For the best results it is advisable to make use of 
a gray scale in making your exposures, just as is done 
in color photography. These may be purchased for a 


few cents, but as the commercial scales have tints in 
regular squares, it is used only as a standard. 








Expose several sheets of matte paper to varying 
light and try to obtain uniform tones over the entire 
sheet. Try to make not less than 30 degrees of gray 
between black and white. Fix out an undeveloped 
sheet for the white, and expose a sheet to a 100-watt 
lamp for 2 or 3 seconds to produce the black step. 
When these are dry, compare them with the com- 
mercial scale and try to select matching tints. Num- 
ber these on the back of the sheet and make your own 
scales from them. Make the individual tints about 
3 x 8 in one scale, 2 x 6 in another, 1 x 3 and ™x 1% 
in two more. The idea of the various sizes is to obtain 
a readable size tint along the edge of your negative 
regardless of the size of the original object. Include 
this scale when making exposures, and place it so that 
the ends of the individual tints extend slightly outside 
the picture area. Now when the negative is developed, 
the safe edge may be trimmed off the side where the 
gray scale appears, leaving the tint running right off 
the edge of the film. 

Assume that the tints are % inch wide in the nega- 
tive. Cut a length of black cardboard slightly larger 
than your comparison scale, and cut square notches 
into one edge, % inch deep and % inch wide, spaced 
so that one notch is centered upon each single step in 
your scale. A preferred construction is a similar but 
wider cardboard with rectangular openings 4x %4 
inch. The comparison scale is attached permanently 
or temporarily to this mask, and the black border 
prevents visual confusion. The negatives are held 
against the edge of the comparison film, and the scale 
steps in the negative can be matched with those of the 
comparison scale, or they can be assigned intermediate 
values. In fact, it may be of advantage to interpolate 
intermediate values in making the original scale thus 
giving you 21 steps instead of 11. 

If you have access to a densitometer you can read 
the values of your scale steps, but this isn’t necessary 
for working upon the comparison basis. Such a com- 
parison instrument has been used quite successfully 
in color control, and while it lacks a great deal of the 
advantage of a good densitometer, it is actually to be 
preferred to the cheap but inaccurate meter. 

It may be said in passing that a series of paper 
tints each with a small hole punched in it provides an 
excellent comparison gauge for reading the reflection 
values of paper prints. Such a gauge can also be 
calibrated by comparison with a reflection densitom- 
eter, but in such case it is advisable to convert the 
reflection densities to reflection percentages. 

And now that we are so familiar with sensitometry 
that we make our own instruments and set our own 
standards, what is it all about? 


The Photographic Image. 


Let us assume that we have a series of neutral 
density screens which transmit just half of the incident 
light. While these could be stacked up without seri- 
ously impairing the experiment, let us place them one 
upon the other with a space of an inch or so between 
each adjacent pair. Then let us see what happens to 
100% of incident light. 


Screen 1 2 3 4 5 
Incident 100% 50% 25% 12.5% 6.25% 
Transmitted 50% 25% 12.5% 6.25% 3.125% 
Opacity 2.0 4.0 8.0 16.0 32.0 
Density 0.30 0.60 0.90 1.20 1.50 


The negative is formed by the deposition of silver 
in the gelatin, deposited in a certain ratio to the amount 
of light to which it is exposed. If we ignore the toe 
and shoulder curves for the time being we may assume 
that if one unit of light will produce a unit deposit of 
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silver, 2 units will deposit 2 units, and so on. Now 
if we consider 5 successive exposures, each of which 
results in a silver film of 50% transmission quality, 
these 5 exposures may be substituted for the 5 neutral 
density screens, and the screen numbers at the top 
of the table may be now referred to units of light in 
the exposure. This reveals some interesting facts. 

If 5 units of exposure gave a deposit 5 times as dark 
as that following a single unit exposure, then exposure 
5 would produce a 10% transmission, an opacity of 10, 
and a density of 1.0. However, the light-obstructing 
power grows by steps of density 0.30, and as density 
has a logarithmic progression, we see that the normal 
growth of photographic density is also a logarithmic 
progression. This is the fundamental reason for using 
logarithms instead of ordinary values—simply because 
it reflects the natural progression of photographic 
image growth. 


Film Speed Ratings. 


One of the most widely used applications of sen- 
sitometry is that of determining the specific sensitivity 
or “speed” of an emulsion. We have already shown 
how the H & D values are obtained. Other systems 
also are based upon sensitometry, but their origins 
and methods of development are widely different. 
There are some systems which take the least amount 
of light which will produce a visible density as the 
fundamental index. This is hardly advisable. Two 
emulsions might have the same threshold exposure— 
that is require the same light for the first visible density 
to be produced. Yet if the first emulsion has a long, 
sloping toe and the other a short one rising abruptly, 
the second emulsion would have the greater sensitivity. 

Other systems base their indexes upon the ex- 
posure which is necessary to produce a negative den- 
sity of 1.0. This is a much better system, for density 
1.0 lies more or less midway in the tonal range of a 
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Fig. 117. Film exposed under the Eder-Hecht tablet. Note color 
stripes R, red; G, yellow; GR, green; B, blue. Film tests E-H 90. 


good average negative, and so avoids the possible 
error of starting with the tip of the toe. As we have 
seen, the H & D system uses neither of these but an 
extension of the straight line portion of the curve. 
All systems have their advantages and disadvantages; 
but those systems which aim at half-tones rather than 
either extreme are likely to be more satisfactory. 
Incidentally, it should be noted that although the 
inertia value is found at the base of the graph, it is a 
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midway system because it is governed by the central 
portion of the curve. 

At one time it was popular for amateurs to make 
their own determinations of relative sensitivity, and 
among the simpler sensitometers for this purpose was 
the Eder-Hecht type. This is nothing more than a 
printing frame with spring covers over both faces. 
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Fig. 118. Eder-Hecht sensitometer, showing frame containing 
step negative and needle with magnesium ready for ignition. 


Enclosed is an artificial step negative in which each 
fifth step is numbered. Along the sides are strips of 
gelatin colored blue, green, and red, with the graded 
steps running beneath them. The film to be tested is 
exposed behind this negative and developed (see Figs. 
117, 118). 

Naturally such a device is useless unless there is 
some predetermined exposure control, because with 
fixed and numbered steps, a correspondingly fixed 
exposure is necessary. To meet this demand the outfit 
includes a needle set in a wooden handle, and a box 
containing several small pieces of magnesium ribbon, 
The exposure is made by picking up a piece of mag- 
nesium, supporting it at a distance of one meter from 
the frame, and igniting the magnesium. 

This system is very simple, almost crude, but the 
results obtained with it are strikingly uniform, and 
fer certain purposes this sensitometer finds use even 
today in the laboratory. For example, the tricolor 
filters give the whole story of sensitivity to the three 
separation colors on a single film. This information 
may be translated directly into filter factors. The 
only correction is that of differences between filters. 
To overcome this, the original filters are removed 
from the negative and replaced by the ones in actual 
use. Or one side may contain the A-B-C set of tricolor 
filters and the other side the filters used for making 
separations from Kodachrome. For this purpose alone 
the sensitometer is worth more than its modest cost. 
The Sanger-Sheppard sensitometer is similar except 
that the densities, instead of being arranged in ladder 
formation, occupy rectangular spaces. It is not quite 
as convenient as the Eder-Hecht type, but is highly 
satisfactory. 

This description of the Eder-Hecht sensitometer 
has been given because it is typical of those measure- 
ments of sensitivity which base the film speed rating 
upon the exposure producing the least perceptible 
deposit. In the discussion of H & D values, the prob- 
lem of sensitivity rating was mentioned; but as the 
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H & D characteristics have more importance than 
mere sensitivity rating, the subject was not elaborated 
there. 

The Eder-Hecht sensitometric tablet already de- 
scribed is the actual basis for speed rating according 
to the Eder-Hecht rating system, the last visible num- 
ber being the speed number of the film. It can be 
understood that wedges turned out in quantity will 
probably vary, and this is true; so we encounter the 
first source of possible error. However, this is minor 
when we consider the low possibility of determining 
the “least perceptible deposit,” and the great likelihood 
of its being obscured by fog. We have already pointed 
out that the threshold exposure does not take into 
account the shape of the curve, and threshold ratings 
are to be regarded with deep suspicion. 

It may surprise many amateurs to know that the 
Scheiner film speed ratings are also threshold ratings. 
They differ from Eder-Hecht ratings only in the 
method of primary determination and the values of 
the numbers used. In both cases a series of numbers 
in arithmetic progression indicate logarithmic in- 
creases. Thus, every three degrees Scheiner represent 
a doubling in sensitivity. This same thing is true of 
DIN as well as of Eder-Hecht. The Scheiner exposure 
is made on a logarithmic base with the ratios of ex- 
posure extending from 1 to 100. The resulting in- 
creasing exposure is read by means of an arbitrary 
Thus we have the series: 


scale. 
Number 12345678 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
Relative 
Exposure 1 2 4 8 16 32 604 128 256 


and so forth. The Scheiner is better than the Eder- 
Hecht only in that the determinative exposure is made 
through a time-base sector wheel, and to that extent 
has less liklihood of error. All of the fundamental 
objections to the threshold system still hold. 

Some years ago the DIN system was given to the 
world as the ultimate in sensitivity rating. It was 
foolproof; it was unalterable; it was the universal 
standard. Now what is the DIN system? Why, noth- 
ing whatsoever but our old friend Scheiner—except 
that the exposure required to produce density 0.1 is 
taken rather than the vague threshold exposure. Den- 
sity 0.1 is still so far down the toe that the objections 
to the threshold index still hold insofar as the curve 
shape is concerned; it is still hard to determine and 
easily masked by fog, but it does offer the advantage 
of a firm basis, a known, definable, and measurable 
point of departure. In actual practice DIN offers no 
real advantages over Scheiner, and it is subject to the 
same manipulation as is the Scheiner system. In recent 
years the Scheiner rating has had to be identified as 
being European, German, or American, because a film 
rated at Scheiner 23 in America was rated 26 in Ger- 
many and 29 in other parts of Europe. The German 
film of equal rating was one-half the American speed, 
and other European films of equal rating were only 
one-fourth the American speed. Naturally this re- 
sulted in great confusion, particularly when Ameri- 
cans went to Europe and suddenly found themselves 
losing pictures through gross underexposure. 

The Watkins and Wynne systems of rating were 
based upon the inertia point and differed from H & D 
largely in their numerical values. They have been 
little used in this country and are now obsolete, so we 
will not discuss them. 

We now encounter two modern systems, one the 
minimum useful gradient, the other the D-log-E base. 
The minimum useful gradient is based upon that ex- 





posure which falls upon the part of the curve where 
the density increase per unit of exposure is a definite 
fraction of what it is on the straight line part of the 
curve. In short, it lies at a definite point in the upper 
part of the toe curve, where the chosen fraction is great 
enough for good results. In practice it is that exposure 
which will produce a print satisfactory to the average 
amateur. This sounds rather vague, and it is a vague 
system until the important fraction has been assigned 
a definite value. The system is being used by East- 
man, who have determined the value of the fraction as 
suited to their needs. 

An exposure which is based upon the characteristic 
of the relationship of density and log exposure for a 
definite gamma is probably the most sensible approach 
to the problem. The point is located in the straight 
line portion of the curve, and permits the inclusion 
factor for gamma, so that the speed rating for a process 
film recognizes the fact that it will be developed to a 
high gamma, while the factor for a portrait film recog- 
nizes the fact that the gamma will be low. Such a 
system is the Weston method of rating. The fact that 
this system gives good results in all parts of the world 
and that even beginners are usually successful when 
using it suggests that, if not the ideal speed rating, it 
is at least a substantial approach to the ideal. 

A truly ideal rating cannot be reached, because 
there is no “correct” exposure, no absolute sensitivity 
rating. Then sensitivity of a film depends upon the 
nature of the light, the color, texture, and general form 
of the object, and above all upon the aesthetic effect 
desired. Therefore, if we have a system which will 
indicate for us the exposure which would be satis- 
factory in a sensitometric test, we can let experience 
guide us in the degree of departure necessary to cope 
with the details of the individual picture to be made. 
It must always be remembered that strict sensitometry 
and aesthetics mix about as well as oil and water. You 
can emulsify them, but it is a difficult task. 


Curves and Their Interpretation. 


The characteristic curve as drawn from sen- 
sitometric data provides a wealth of information re- 
garding the developed image, as well as the inherent 
characteristics of the emulsion and the developer. But 
there are other curves just as valuable as the H & D 
curve, and as these also provide information which 
may be included within the scope of sensitometry, we 
should give some attention to them. Those relating 
to specific spectral sensitivity are perhaps the most im- 
portant, because they reveal the exact color response 
of the emulsion. Quite similar curves show the char- 
acteristics of filters, and by combining an emulsion 
curve and a filter curve you see graphically the actual 
effect of using a combination of specific filter and 
specific emulsion. 

Visible color is made up of a series of wave forms 
whose lengths vary from about 380 millimicrons in the 
violet to about 750 millimicrons in the red (see Fig. 3, 
Ch. 1). We say “about” because the exact limit varies 
with different individuals. The radiation immediately 
adjoining the violet that is shorter than the shortest 
visible violet marks the beginning of the ultraviolet, 
while that adjoining the deepest visible red marks the 
infrared. The only separation is in the vision of the 
beholder, because the wave train goes right along in 
unbroken sequence. It is common knowledge that 
some people cannot hear a shrill sound while others 
are able to hear it. It is the same with light ; but when- 
ever the boundary is passed, for that individual, either 
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Fig. 119. Typical wedge spectrograms showing sensitivity of 
color-blind, ortho, pan, and infrared films to the wavelengths 
(colors) which make up the light source. They are made by expos- 
ing emulsion to a spectrum produced by a diffraction grating 


ultraviolet or infrared starts. For that reason the 
laboratory curve usually includes considerable of both 
without any demarcation. This is logical because the 
emulsion is not subjected to the same limitation as is 
the human eye, and as long as we have emulsions sensi- 
tive to wavelengths in the ultraviolet (in the neighbor- 
hood of 250 to 300 millimicrons) and in the infrared 
(in the neighborhood of 1000 millimicrons), our curves 
should be based upon that scale. 

However, as a rough guide keep in mind the divi- 
sions 400, 500, 600 and 750. For approximations you 
may regard these as marking : 400, beginning of visible 
violet; 500, boundary between blue and green; 600, 
boundary between green and red; and 750, the lower 
limit of visible red. 

Therefore the base line of your graph is divided 
into sections representing wavelength—250 to 1000 for 
the total spectrum, or 380 to 750 for the visible 
spectrum. A convenient division is one space for every 
25 units; start at 375 and let consecutive divisions equal 
400, 425, 450, 475, 500, and so on. For the benefit of 
those familiar with the non-uniform spectrum of a 
prism, it may be said that the spectrum produced by 
the diffraction grating is of uniform linear value, so 
that the location of any two points provides a standard 
for the accurate determination of wavelength value. Of 
course in a graphic outline, the spacing 1s uniform by 
reason of construction. 

As a rule the vertical scale is logarithmic, the first 
line representing density 1, the second 2, the third 3 
and so on. Thus, in actual light imtensity the first 
line has a value of 10, the second of 100, the third of 
1000, and so on. This is the reason spectral photo- 
graphs published by film manufacturers have such 
slight differences from point to point. 

If light is passed through a prism, or preferably 
through a fine grating, it will be spread out into a 


or prism in conjunction with a uniformly divided scale. This 
scale is calibrated in two figures; thus 48 indicates 480 milli- 
microns or 4800 Angstrom units. The height of the white area 
shows film's sensitivity to the wavelength indicated by scale. 


colored band in which the wavelengths are side by side 
instead of superimposed. If this band is projected 
upon an emulsion surface, an automatic record of the 
color sensitivity is obtained. However, as the reaction 
is recorded simply as varying densities, special instru- 
ments are required to convert this record into a graph. 
A gray wedge which varies in density from 0.0 to 4.0 is 
placed in the path of the beam. Under such restraint, 
the brighter parts of the band pass through heavier 
portions of the wedge, while weaker colors can pass 
only through the thinner portions of the band. But if 
the light is of uniform strength its intensity grades 
from bottom to top, and the colors to which the film is 
more sensitive will be recorded as higher peaks than 
others. Thus automatically a record is made which 
indicates the sensitivity of the emulsion to that color 
by the height of the line (see Fig. 119). 

These wedge spectrograms are supplied by most 
film manufacturers, and may be converted directly into 
curves by direct copying, as the spectrogram is a true 
graphic curve in itself. Thus by taking the wavelength 
divisions and the density divisions from the spectro- 
gram and transferring them to your graph paper, you 
will have a true graph of the color sensitivity of the film, 

The filter curve presents greater difficulty. If it is 
made photographically, the resultant curve is neces- 
sarily one which gives the net result of emulsion color 
sensitivity plus filter curve. For example, if it is a red 
filter and the emulsion used is ortho, there will be no 
result. This means the filter is opaque, as it is to an 
ortho emulsion; but that is far from the true char- 
acteristic of the filter. Commercial testing laboratories 
will make spectrophotometric records of a filter, or you 
can make a good guess with an ordinary spectroscope ; 
but generally you will find it easier to depend upon the 
curves supplied by the manufacturer. 

If you redraw the filter curve upon the same type 
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Fig. 120. A, color curve showing response of panchromatic film 
to daylight. B, the transmission curve of a deep yellow filter. C, 
curves superimposed show net result of the combination. The 
reason for large filter factors with deep filters is obvious. 


of graph blank used for the emulsion curve, but drawn 
upon transparent paper, you can superimpose the filter 
curve upon that of the emulsion, then that portion of 
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troubles are lined up for you! 


of Herbert C. Mchay's “The Photographic Negative.” 


chart which lists all the possible faults of your negatives in order of handling—before exposure, 
during exposure, in development, after development! Imagine a key to negative faults which tells you not only 
how to find them but also the cause! Faulty density, spots, stains, scratches, defective images. These and other 


And then imagine a meaty, helpful reference source which tells you how to cure the trouble if a remedy exists 
for it. If you could get such a trouble-shooting aid you'd leap at the chance and save it for a handy reference 


guide, wouldn't you? Well, you can and WILL get it soon, as a POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Dividend. This 


useful chart, synoptic key and detailed explanation of negative troubles comes to you in a forthcoming installment 


the curve which is common to both curves is the net 
usable light. To make such readings easier, it is sug- 
gested that instead of a single line curve, the portion 
of the graph outside the line be blackened. This is 
done on both curves, then the usable light for any com- 
bination is represented by the amount of white paper 
visible. This white area may then be identified as to 
wavelength (color) and intensity (density), so that you 
will have a very good idea of the actual photographic 
result. The accompanying diagrams will make this 
more clear (Fig. 120). 

Most other graphs used in photography are of the 
usual type; that is, they represent time against tem- 
perature, concentration against vigor of action, or other 
common factors, and are read exactly like the stock- 
market and production graphs which are found in the 
daily press. The curves already discussed, i. e., those 
which involve logarithmic values, are more significant, 
and are the ones most commonly used. 

Thus far we have skimmed the highlights of sen- 
sitometry as applied to the negative. No considera- 
tion has been given to the subject of the control of the 
positive through sensitometric analysis, nor have we 
space for such a discussion. However, this is a method 
of control which, like the exposure meter, gives us the 
technically correct exposure from which we may depart 
in any direction and to any degree desired for the pro- 
duction of some specific effect. 

We have purposely avoided the more advanced 
mathematics of sensitometry and have limited theoreti- 
cal discussion as far as possible. Sensitometry is a 
complex subject, one which has not been thoroughly 
explored. To treat of it fully would not only require 
far more space than we have available, but such a 
discussion would undoubtedly prove unendurably bor- 
ing. However, it is hoped that the treatment of the 
subject as presented will enable you to utilize the 
fundamentals of this branch of photographic science, 
and that it has presented clearly the fundamentals of 
the measurement of negative characteristics. There 
are two facts so vital to sensitometry, that we venture 
to close this chapter by repeating them. 

Sensitometry is based upon these two funda- 
mentals: 

1. A series of graded exposures of known value. 

2. The accurate measurement of the densities re- 
sulting from this series of known exposures. 
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ILEX Plays an Important Role in National Defense 


To meet the requirements of our “all out for victory” program, the technical 
and production facilities of Ilex are playing an important role. Our 30 years’ 
experience and knowledge in the manufacture of precision shutters and lenses 
are contributing to increased efficiency of fine optical instruments, highly 


important for national defense. 
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KODAK ADVANCE ENLARGER, MODEL 2. Friction- 
drive microfocusing. Carrier takes nega- 
tives from 35 mm. to 3144 x 544—singly or in 
roll or uncut strip (maximum enlargeable 
area, 33/16 x 44%). With 98-mm. //11 lens, 
magnifications up to 54% diameters at base- 
board (other lenses available).With $3335 
{/11 leas (without lamp) — 


KODAK AUTO-FOCUS ENLARGER, MODEL C. Make§ fine- 
quality enlargements from a wide range of film or 
plate negatives ... 13,16 x 19/16 up to 3% x 5% and 
4 x 5. Kodak Anastigmat lens. Automatic focusing at 
magnifications from 1% to 3% diameters. Manual 
focusing from 3% to 10 diameters. With 7 $575 
metal masks, Kodak Masking Paper Board.. — 


KODAK PORTABLE MINIATURE ENLARGER. For 35-mm. or 
Bantam negatives. Magnifications from about 24 to 9 
diameters at baseboard. With 2-inch //6.3 Kodak Pro- 
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jection Anastigmat lens*, $37.35. With same 
lens—with Carryall Case** $4535 


*Other lenses available **Carryall Case alone, $10 


KODAK PRECISION ENLARGER. With available accessories, 
may be converted to copying, ciné titling, photo- 
micrography, photomacrography, making color- 
separation negatives; or may be used as a camera. 
New Kodak Precision Enlarger B Assembly with 
power-cooled lamphouse (for negatives up to 314 x 544 
and 4 x 5 inches), without lens, $95.45. Kodak Pre- 
cision Enlarger A Assembly (for negatives up ¢ 
to 244 x 3% inches), without lens 72 
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